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with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article perfectly pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable 
to the delicate stomach, and a most 
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And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 
Mix, in a breakfast cup, two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much cold Milk as will 
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MODERN PREACHING AS AN ART AND AN INFLUENCE.* 


Or Mead, the celebrated physician, 
the following story is told :—He 
studied not only the “ Materia Me- 
dica,” but the Stock List, and was, 
at least, as familiar with the Ex- 
change as with the Dispensary. 
Hence, his spirits were liable to be 
affected by the state of the funds, as 
wellas by that of his patients’ health 
and the plethora or vacuity of their 
purses. One day, prior to his daily 
round of visifs, his morning journal 
had made him aware of a portentous 
fall in the stocks, and elongated his 
visage accordingly. At this moment 
he was sent for to visit a lady who 
vas represented to be very ill. His 
mind running more at the moment 
on the funds than on the pulse of his 
patient, he groaned in an under tone, 
as his fingers pressed her wrist 
“ Mercy upon me—kow they fall !— 
lower ! lower! lower!’ “Good hea- 
vens!” shrieks the lady in alarm : 
‘Am I dying?’ “Tut, you fool,” 
says the physician, recovering from 
his reverie, “You are dreaming ; 
your pulse is very good ; it was the 
stocks I was talking of.” 

Such, and so disheartening, is the 
representation made of the art and 
influence of preaching in modern 
days : the spark is dwindling to ex- 


tinction, and by-and-by it will go en- 
tirely out, if we.are to believe the 
Cassandras of the hour—leaving Sun- 
day without its quiet recreation, 
and the world little the worse for the 
loss of its hebdomadal dose of evan- 
gelism. 

Now, all this is complacently urged 
in the presence of a more general 
observance of the Lord’s day than 
prevailed fifty years ago; more nu- 
merous and better attended churches 
than exist in any region of the globe ; 
the multiplication of church and 
chapel on every hand; the more 
decent ordering of all that appertains 
to publie worship, both in the fabric 
and its furniture and in the services 
themselves ; and of the indisputable 
fact that the clergy of all denomina- 
tions are the acknowledged leaders in 
every benevolent and religious enter- 
prise of the day. Can that be true 
in all its length which critics and 
croakers allege! Is it true that 
the pulpit is daily losing its influence 
upon the minds of men? Is it true 
in all senses? Is it true in anysense? 
[f we allow it to be partially true in 
one sense, it must be distinctly under- 
stood that we limit it to that sense 
alone, and to that sense in a way 
which implies no reflection upon the 
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pulpit. At no very distant period 
all the religious instruction which the 
mass of the people received was de- 
rived from their parish minister ; but 
now, from the general spread of the art 
of reading, and the plethora of books, at 
least one-half of the religious educa- 
tion of the laity is drawn from the 
press. The best volumes which are 
published are just as accessible to 
the congregation as to their teacher ; 
so that from this part of his office he 
may be allowed to be in some sense 
deposed: the printing-press must 
share with the pulpit the task of 
giving information upon divine sub- 
jects to the people. Hence, no more 
will the laity depend upon priest and 
parson exclusively for their acquaint- 
ance with the doctrinal truths of 
Christianity ; but with the Bible in 
the most commodious-and cheapest 
shapes in their hands, and with the 
fruits of their early religious training 
in their heads, together with a@cess 
to the multitudinous and ever-in- 
creasing stores of books on all con- 
ceivable phases of religious life, will 
look up to the ordinance of preaching 
as a divine cordial to help them along 
the way in their Christian pilgrimage, 
but will no longer lean upon it as 
their only staff and stay. 

Yet by this concession of the joint 
operation of the press with the pul- 
pit in modern days, we by no means 
fall in with the vulgar fallacy cla- 
morously urged by infidel and radi- 
cal, that the function of the pulpit is 
numbered with the things that were, 
and that the press is now the univer- 
sally recognised teacher of humanity. 
There is a sophism concealed under 
this popular use of the term press ; 
for by it is meant in this connexion, 
the newspaper, and the newspaper 
alone. It is not designed to convey 
the undeniable truth, that the reli- 
gious teacher devolves a considerable 
share of his work upon the volumes 
of a sacred character that flood the 
land with evangelical light, and 
which thus most materially aid him 
in his task of instruction, by preparing 
the minds of his auditory for fuller 
explanations, and for moving appeals, 
founded upon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; but it is intended to insinuate 
that the function of the preacher is 
usurped, advantageously and for ever, 
by the newspaper, which supersedes, 
and is better than a sermon. 
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But besides this sophism which 
lurks under the terms, there is the 
fallacy of alleging that any kind of 
secular instruction—philosophy, how- 
ever profound; lectures, however 
brilliant ; news, however fresh ; and 
incidents, however startling—can be 4 
substitute for the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. We must not be 
supposed to underrate the value of 
the newspaper: few persons, perhaps, 
prize it as an organ for the public 
enlightenment and the spread of civil- 
ized ideas as we ourselves do; but 
we understand its mission to be of a 
social and secular character, and not 
spiritual and divine. It has wonder- 
ful uses and attractions, but, like the 
human side of our complex nature, 
coexists with the divine, and neither 
encroaches upon it, nor shoves it. from 
its throne. Both united answer 
ends which neither could effect apart 
and alone. The newspaper is “of 
the earth, earthy ;’ yet this “earth, 
earthy,” is a considerable share of our 
being, no Jess than the full half, and 
that which ministers to its satisfac- 
tion can be no unimportant element 
in our earthly existence. The sacred 
teaching of the pulpit, on the con- 
trary, addresses itself to our immortal 
nature ; speaks of things invisible and 
eternal ; ministers to the wants of 
the soul; keeps the future world ever 
before the eye of contemplation; and 
thus occupies a different field alto- 
gether. At its best, the newspaper 
entertains innocently ; but the pulpit 
teaches, trains, chastens, and elevates 
the immortal nature of man. Sound 
politics, social morality, general in- 
telligence, the newspaper may speed 
and expound; but the lofty and 
exclusive functign of the pulpit, it 
cannot meddle With. It is high, it 
cannot attain unto it; it is holy, it 
dare not profane it. 

Those who would confound the 
function of these two great engines 
for the good of man, are either mis- 
taken—“understanding neither what 
they say, nor whereof they affirm” 
or else wilfully ignore the better por- 
tion of their nature, and purposely 
cast dishonour upon a divine institu- 
tion. It is no hard sentence we pro- 
nounce upon these, when we allege 
their opinions to be part and parcel 
of that creed of Jacobinism which 
expressed itself thus, a hundred years 
ago :— 
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“Tous les rois, at tous les prétres, 
Sont des fripons et des traitres.” 


The poor man’s grimy lazy lounge 
and Sunday newspaper, his slavering 
pipe and his pot, were ‘a poor sub- 
stitute for his clean shirt, his Sunday 
clothes, his walk to church with his 
children, and his week <ly sermon. To 
avouch them equivalentsis to abrogate 
reason and ignore fact. 

We must, therefore, maintain in 
antagonism to all this, that the work 
done, and designed to be done, by the 
divine institution of preaching, is one 
which can neither be piously nor pro- 
fitably devolved upon the press or any 
other agency. The commission is to 

“preach,” and so many elements of 
excellence and efficacy enter into the 
work of preaching—so much of pathos, 
persuasiveness, power—that we can on 
no ground consent to lay it aside in 
favour of even betterteaching than the 
average of our weekly sermons. One 
may concede much on the score of 
inetliciency in those who profess the 
calling of preachers, and yet feel that 
the ecclesiast occupies an impregnable 
position, when he summons all Chris- 
tian people frequently to hearsermons 
for the improvement of their soul’s 
health. 

It is not altogether what is said, 
nor who says it, nor yet how it is 
said, but partly all these, that pro- 
duce the salutary effect, which, in 
the majority of cases, attends the 
public preaching of the Word of God. 
Of those who thus profit by the 
public means of grace, however 
weakly dispensed, and their number 
is legion, it is not poetry, but sober 
truth to say : 


“Thrice happy those, 

tender care, 

Heed, in their hallowing 
house of prayer ! 

Whether as secular their paths they 
plod, 

Or sacerdotal—aministers of God! 

Through all the phases of revolving years 

Bright the assurance of their grace 
appears! 

Unharm’d by party, pressure, power, or 
place, 

They are the elected of the human race! 

And, still obedient to the Spirit’s call, 

His dew of blessing is their earthly all! 

Self-chastening, self-denying to the end, 

They look and Jean on Jesus as their 
friend ! 


who, trained by 


primes, the 
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Their strength apportion’d to their day's 
decrease, 

They reach Time’s limit, and 
peace! 

To such the heritage of Hope is given ;— 

For while they love on earth, they live 
for heaven.” 


The English Sabbath, the English 
Chureh, and the English clergy, are 
to be soberly judged by their results, 
by their general appreci: ation, and thei ir 
adaptation to promote the welfare 
of the community, rather than to be 
touched with the bues of romance 
on the one hand, or sneeringly pooh- 
poohed into a corner by conceited 
sciolism on the other. 

As a reason for loathing sermons, 
we are told this is a cavilling age. 
True, some cavil, as there ever have 
been persons to do in every age ; but 
that some should earnestly long for 
more intellegtual light on religious 
questions—the great problem of the 
universe and the destiny of man—is 
no peculiarity of this age; nor yet 
that many more should lightly avail 
themselves of the painful yearnings 
of these to scoff at the evidences of 
revelation altogether. Before the 
present age an earnest and thoughtful 
mind, that sounded the depths of 
science, and found refuge from its 
perplexities at the last in the most 
cach intellectual prostration and 
ascetic self-denial, expressed itself 
thus of the vain search for demon- 
stration where the great Creator only 
vouchsafes ground for trust :— 

“We burn with desire,” says the 
devoted Pascal, “ to find somewhere 
a solid footing, and an immovable 
eternal basis, whereupon to erect a 
tower that shall reach up to the Infi- 
nite; but the entire foundation cracks, 
and the ground opens beneath us, 
even down to the abyss.” 

A modern rhymester puts a kindred 
thought in modern verse :— 


depart in 


e' Yh! give us spirit’s wings, or kindly leave 
us 
But clay alone!—or pinions or repose ! 


More light! more light! we sob with 
bosoms grievous ; 
More light ! more 
dimmer grows! 
Save when anon come flashes to reprieve 
us— 
From utter dark, and aggravate our woes. 
Again we wake, again proclaim the dawn! 
The curtain drops—the glimpses are 
withdrawn.” 


light ! And. still it 
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The searching questions of biblical 
criticism are finding their way. into 
the popular mind by means of the 
popular literature, and these disturb 
the peace of some ; but it would be a 
serious mistake, as well as a gross 
libel upon the Christian profession, 
to assert that any appreciable effect 
was produced by all this seeming stir 
upon the minds of the people at large. 
The need of religion to the welfare of 
society, to the comfort and stay of 
the individual soul amid the sorrows 
and shocks of life, the sense of sin, 
the desire of pardon, and the longing 
for a renewed sense of purity and 
communion with God, are quite 
enough, in the ordinary course of 
things, to keep the bulk of mankind 
in the simple track of faith and trust. 

We should, therefore, deprecate, as 
not more uncalled for than unwise, 
the frequent intrusion of an apologetic 
treatment of Christianfty in our pul- 
pits ; and, of course, most of all, the 
supercession of preaching altogether. 
The religion of the Bible, in deference 
to certain inquisitive or speculating 
minds, is not to be ever assuming the 
position of its author before the bar 
of Pilate. It must not be treated by 
its defenders as questionable, but as 
true. Its evidences may, neverthe- 
less, be laid before an _ intelligent 
auditory with good effect occasionally; 
but only with the highest degrees of 
gravity, earnestness, and real power, 
on the part of the preacher. It is per- 
fectly true that the weakest answers 
to objections will satisfy some persons; 
but the preacher ought to consult the 
needs of, not the weakest, but the 
strongest minds amongst his congre- 
gation ; and will wisely try to satisfy 
the sceptical, -not to convince those 
already convinced. He will look to 
the dignity of his office and the solem- 
nity of his trust, and will reject every- 
thing stuperficial, declamatory, and 
weak. Apologetic sermons should 
not and need not be frequent ; bute 
whenever, on occasions, discourses 0 
this kind are delivered, they should 
be well considered and strong ; the 
best efforts of the best minds to esta- 
blish on an immovable basis the 
belief of the truth. They should not 
be Butler repeated, nor, still less, 
Butler diluted ; but Butler imitated, 
in his vigorous and subtile method, 
and, if possible, be Butler surpassed. 


A very shrewd preacher in his day 
observed, that “objections against a 
doctrine were often created by an 


awkward manner of proving it, and. 


strengthened by having no notice a 
all taken Of them.” A judicious 
divine, such as all intelligent persons 
delight to hear and profit by, will 
order his measures differently and 
avoid the twofold evil of slightly 
treating difficulties, and of slurring 
them over altogether. 

There isa kind of silly, pretentious, 
affected infidelity current amongst 
young persons gifted with weak heads 
and but slenderly endowed with heart, 
which is searcely worthy of any notice 
whatsoever, as it usually cures itself 
with the access of years and the cut- 
ting of their wisdom-teeth. It is 
widely different from that grave 
under-tone of half-belief which scarce- 
ly intimates its existence by a breath, 
and yet is found to secretly trouble the 
most upright and eandid mindy This 
is to be very tenderly treated, with 
parental kindness, in the judicious 
style of which a perfect model exists 
in Bishop James's too-little known 

volume called the “ Semi-Sceptic.” 

An anecdote recorded by Mr. Col- 
ley Grattan, in his “Beaten Paths” 
(ii., 270), somewhat amusingly illus- 
trates the progress of a simple soul 
into scepticism, a path so peculiar in 
the present case, that few besides, per- 
haps, ever travelled it.. Dr. Adam 
Clark was decidedly in favour of fairy 
tales and fictitious literature being 
supplied to the young, as an appro- 
priate introduction to the belief of 
the miracles of Holy Writ. But to our 
anecdote : 


“Major Augustus Davezac, French Se- 
cretary to the American Legation at Brus- 
sels, thirty years ago, was not profound in 
theological questions, nor particularly pious. 
His account of his early progress in infidel- 
ity, beginning in his tenderest years, and 
involuntarily fostered by the strict impres- 
sions of truth forced on him by his father, 
was highly amusing. ‘ De first books,’ said 
he, ‘which I began to read wit great plea- 
sure were fables for young children, such as 
“Jack, de Giant Killer,” de “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” &c. ‘“ What very beautiful 
story, my dear fader,” said I, “and what 
nice people?” ‘My dear boy,” said he, 
“you must not believe dese stories—dey are 
not true.” ‘Ah, indeed, very well,” said I, 
“what a pity!” So I den read “ Robinson 
Crusoe” in French; and says I, “My dear 
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fader, what very fine man Robinson was— 
how much [J should like to go and make a 
voyage to his island, and see /e pauvre Ven- 
dredi.” “My dear boy,” said he, “you 
must not believe about Robinson and Ven- 
dredi—’tis not true.” “Ah, indeed, very 
well,” said I, “what a pity!” So I next 
read about de headen mytology ; and says I, 
““My dear fader, what very fine gods and 
goddesses dese are! What nice woman, 
Venus! What fine great god of war, Mars!” 
‘“*My dear boy,” said my fader, “ you must 
not believe about dese gods—'tis not true.” 
“Bah!” said I to myself, “dis is all very 
bad—noting is true—every ting is a lie— 
I believe noting.” So den my fader put de 
Bible in my hands, and so I read a great 
deal, and said to my fader—-“‘ Ah, my fader, 
what pity dat noting is true! What nice 
people was Moses and Solomon, and de 
oders! _I am very sorry ‘tis all a lie!” 
“My dear boy#’ said my fader, all alarmed, 
“vou must not say dat—de Bible is all 
true—you must believe it all, every word.” 
“No, no, my dear fader,” said I, “I believe 
noting no more; you told me every ting 
was lie, and I cannot never more believe 
any ting. No, no, noting is true, except 
dat every ting is lie.” And so I believe 
noting; and I have to tank my dear fader’s 
memory for telling me de troot so young, 
and saving me de trouble of tinking for 
myself. No, no, I believe noting at all.’” 


This is pretty nearly Dr. Colenso’s 
conclusion, only he is rather an old 
boy when he arrives atit. The bishop 
thus leaves the advantage of precocity 
in the hands~-of the French Major, 
and almost justifies by the eccentri- 
city of his opinions and the extra- 
vagance of his unbeli€f, the squib of 
the epigrammatist at his expense— 


‘To Natal, where barbarous men so 
Atheistically live, 
Went forth divine Colenso, 
A better creed to give; 
But the consequence is awful, 
For he’s taught by the Zulu 
That polygamy is lawful, 
And the Bible is not true.” 


These are painful phenomena, but 
inseparable from the spread of know- 
ledge, the cultivation of intellectual- 
ism, and are even an evidence of the 
wide prevalence of faithin the religion 
of Christ. Strong belief provokes 
strong disbelief, as the brighter the 
sun the darker is the shade. As cer- 
tainly as there is a true creed, “there 
must be heresies.” But facts of this 
nature neither empty our churches, 
nor loosen the grasp of Christianity 
on the general mind, nor affect the 
style of preaching which we think 


eligible under all circumstances of 
society and amid all variations of opin- 
ion. When men are eager to cry, 
Christianity is dying out, we regard 
the cry as the grandchild of the wish 
which is father to the thought. It is 
not our habit to believe or disbelieve 
without evidence, and we call for evi- 
dence before we allow the statement 
to representafact. Notwithstanding 
the irreligiousness of the too-long 
neglected masses, and thesuperficiality 
of much of the current religionism, 
we cannot receive as true that Chris- 
tianity has lost its hold wpon the con- 
victions of the people, or that the 
Established Church as an instrument 
of the generalevangelization, has failed 
in its mission. 

The pulpits of the Church of Eng- 
land are the noblest vantage-ground 
which revealed truth has in our 
world for the publication and main- 
tenance of its verities ; and the priests 
of the Church of England who minis- 
ter in those pulpits are a noble race 
of men, and draw their lineage from 
as noble a race of sires. Weil may 
every bishop and layman of broad 
Britain be proud of the Christian 
gentlemen who serve amongst us in 
holy things, take them as a class: the 
best taught, the highest principled, 
the most benevolent, disinterested, 
and unworldly ministry in the world. 
Of all Europe, with all its ministries, 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, or Greek, 
the clergy of the Episcopal Charch— 
the Church of Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley—the Church purified by the 
Marian and Cromwellian persecutions 
—the Church revived with all the 
light and zeal of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—its clergy are the e/te and aris- 
tocracy, by their learning, their bear- 
ing, their tolerance, their discipline, 
their self-denial, and their devotion to 
their duties. 


“They represent the greatly wise! 
They represent the good! 
Their veins are strung with valorous ties, 
And stream with noble blood.” 


And high as our eulogium of them 
may be, it is evident from his recent 
charge, that the Bishop of London 
deems as worthily of them as we, re- 
viewers, do, and is himself as fine a 
specimen of what a candid Catholic 
Churchman can be as one would meet 
on the longest summer’s day. The 
document now before us, addressed to 
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his clergy, is a model of earnestness 
in what concerns his proper work, and 
a pattern of moderation in its reflec- 
tion upon others. 

From the government of parishes, 
treated with the practical wisdom of 
the pastor and the friend, we alight 
upon the Bishop's weighty words on 
the subject of preaching—counsels 
never more needed, and never, per- 
haps, more judicious, paternal, and 
faithful. 

“The one great requisite must be, 
that we preach Christ—His work— 
both His outward works, manifested 
in the records of His past history ; 
and His spiritual work, which goes on 
still in the immediatepresence of the 
Almighty Father,and in the believer’s 
soul. If this kernel and heart of all 
good preaching be absent, no graces 
of oratory, no interesting narrative, 
no discussion, no learning, will avail. 
Ministers of Christ, ambassadors of 
Christ, bearing a message from God 
respecting Christ, commissioned to 
win souls to Christ, and build them 
up after Christ’s likeness by the Holy 
Spirit aiding us—it is thus that our 
office as preachers of the Gospel is 
characterized. But, of course, even 
the holiest truths, and the best Gospel 
doctrine, may suffer from unskilful 
handling.” 

Now, if on this “ point of unskilful 
handling” the pious and gifted prelate 
had indulged himself in the same large- 
ness of remark thatexpands over other 
topics in his voluminous address, our 
office as censors had been taken out 
of our hands. But as to us, often 
and deeply pondering upon the “great 
deal of criticism of late upon” the 
preaching of the clergy, it appears 
that his lordship has evaded insist- 
ence upon the main requisition in 
connexion with his topic, we have 
deemed it expedient to supply his 
lack of service with an observation or 


and others, and plethoric bishops’ 
charges, are full of it ; and well they 
may, for the pulpit plays an import- 
ant part in securing the welfare of 
the community, and is fraught for 
good or for evil with immeasurable 
power. Death and life are “in the 
power of the tongue,’ was said of 
old, and we repeat the dictum with a 
special application now, believing that 
the function of the preacher of the 
Cross never possessed more sterling 
value than at the present moment, 
when many depreciate its worth, and 
many cavil at it as an institution. 

It will be obviously natural first to 
speak of the manner of delivery, and 
next of the matter of sermons ; and, 
first of the first, according to the 
formula of the Puritan divines, we 


must lay it down as an indispensable ~ 


requisite for forcible, and acceptable 
preaching, that it be in every case, 
to use the common phrase, extempo- 
raneous, or as the Bishop calls it, 
“freely spoken.” With his charac- 
teristic moderation, this able prelate, 
who is himself a good extempo- 
raneous preacher, refrains from insist- 
ing on the indispensable necessity of 
free speech for a minister of the 
Gospel in this exacting and critical 
age, but proclaims the expediency of 
having both methods at will. “A 
really good preacher must, I think, 
in our parishes, be equal to both.” 
We must, meanwhile, adhere to our 
position, that i is indispensable. 

The incapacity for free speech 
should be regarded as an irremediable 
disqualification for the ministry. The 
climax of inefficiency in the Jewish 
pseudo-prophets was to be “ dumb 
dogs.” If men cannot proclaim the 
Gospel without having their senti- 
ments on paper before them, let these 
persons adopt the 7o/e of professors in 
colleges, and confine their lucubrations 
to class and lecture rooms. Christ 


two of ourown. By this a men to preach, not to read the 


of ours, with no great alacrity for ou 
task, but acting under a strong sense 
of duty, we find that we are plunged 
over head andearsinto that topiewhich 
awakens*the most vivid interest in 
religious circles at the hour in which 
we write : an interest which, surely, 
of itself bespeaks no decline of the 
influence of the pulpit. No topic is 
more popular. “Omnibus lippis et 
tonsorvbus notum. Fascinating novels, 
dry reviews, composed by ourselves 


Gospel ; and no reading is tantamount 
to preaching. The Christian evange- 
list combines the two offices in his 
publication of truth, those of the 
teacher and the preacher. Unless to 
the former he adds the latter, he will 
never teach with acceptance and effect. 
The teacher instructs—the preacher 
yersuades. The teacher imparts 
Sealant preacher moves the 
feelings. The one enlightens—the 
other actuates. The teacher fills the 
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headthe 
heart. 

By extemporaneous preaching we 
understand something widely different 
from an unpremeditated effusion, the 
prompting of the moment, and the 
subterfuge of a laziness too prepense 
for thought or writing, which hides 
its indolence under the guise of zeal. 
We mean, a sermon, however care- 
fully prepared, and it cannot be too 
much so, as we shall shortly show, 
which is delivered without a manu- 
script. This we consider a sine gud 
non for effective public address, as 
imperatively demanded in the pulpit 
as at the bar or in the legislature. 

That we cannot mean thereby the 
absence of due and even painstaking 
preparation, we may prove by 
simple statement, that crude, care- 
less, tautologic: * preac hing, aie’. by 
the users of extemporaneous, ’ 
and on that cca claiming special 
honour, can only earn the contempt 
of our intelligent modern congre- 
gations, many members of whom are 
at least as. well educated as the 
preacher, and some; doubtless, even 
better orators than he. 

“He that fisheth for souls,” said 
the silver-tongued Henry Smith, “had 
need to have many nets, and observe 
time, and plac e, and calling, and jit 
- words before in his mind, lest he 
lose his bait.” 

We may illustrate it further by a 
reference to the labours of the more 
Puritan of our divines, two or three 
centuries back, when they wrote all 
the week what they delivered from 
carefully-digested notes on Sunday. 
Such is the preparation we would 
recommend—nay, require ; the Sun- 
day’s sermon being the very best 
thing the preacher could produce, as 
the upshot of at least three days’ 
study devoted to its elaboration. 
No sermon worthy of the name, can 
be produced in less time—none worthy 
of an intelligent people or the sacred 
cause. The “thing produced accord- 
ing to our prese ription, may “ sinell 
of the lamp ;” but if the sermon give 
better light for the abundance and 
purity of the oil, and the pains ex- 
pended on its adaptation to its pur- 
pose, religion will be the gainer, and 
the visible effort to do good at ex- 
pense of time and trouble, will be 
recognised and approved. 

We look upon the production of a 


preacher controls the 


job of 
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discourse of any real value as an ex- 
position uf the Sacred Scriptures, and 
as marked with a requisite share of 
learning, logical arrangement, and 
moral application, as no less an 
achievement than the ascent of Mont 
Blane; and we hold the latter to be a 
more easy task. To scale “the 
monarch of mountains” is only a 
physical effort, but to elaborate a 
good, useful, efficient sermon, exhaust- 
ive of its text and topic, creditable 
to the craftsman (its least merit), and 
really instructing, impressing, and 
improving the congregation, will tax 
a man’s patience, research, judgment, 
industry, and deep sympathies in no 
small degree. All his mind, and all 
his heart, and all his attainments, 
and all his good sense must be in it, 
and this will be a work demanding 
days and skill. 

‘fo climb the Swiss mountain is a 
two days—some fifteen or 
twenty hours—of hard work; and a 
sermon made on our ideal model will 
impose no more scauty modicum of 
toil, and will be satisfied with the 
devotion of no fewer hours to its 
construction. It must have its start 





through its forest belt of fir, its 
boulder and gritty track, and its 
pause at its Grands J/ulets. So far 


will last its introduction, historical, 
expository, and logical ; and thence 
will proceed -on it ~ laborious march 
over its toilsome glacier, up and across 
snow-brid cs anlivasen 
success and changeful mood, as the 
topic shall give rise to—higher and 
higher still, up slope and over pla- 
teau, ridge upon ridge, and rise after 
rise, corners turned, avalanches 
evaded, mist left behind, till at last 
the end is gained, the achievement 
wrought, and the sermon and the 
traveller both repose consummate 
and conquering amid the calm sun- 
shine of completion. 

Be hisgifts and his graces what they 
may, no modern preacher ought to 
dare to preach with less effort than 
our illustration wouldimpose. Noser- 
mon worth hearing can be produced 
in any period short of this ; and it 
adequate to the theme and occasion; 
will, even in its two days of elabor: a- 
tion, represent years of study, ‘to 
qualify for that measure of aptness 
which can turn its materials to good 
account in so short a time as this; 
while it may also represent many 
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hoursof special research, appropriated 
to the mastery of the subject-matter 
in hand. 

Such a sermon as that which we 
picture and contemplate,. will be 
widely different from some of those 
we are condemned to hear and 
profit by as we may. No language 
will characterise them more aptly 
than that of the Shepherd of the 
immortal Noctes :— 


“What skrows o’ sermons are written by 
sumphs !” 


They are short, vapid, and inane, 
where not pretentious, tumid, and 
frothy; badly composed, badly 
argued, badly read, badly appro- 
priated, and we need not add, badly 
received. 

From the time of Augustine, who 
allowed the adoption of another man’s 
sermon by those who guid pronun- 
trent excogutare non possunt, to Sta- 
ples the “Busshop of Mythe” in 
1538, who, according to his opponent, 
Brown’s report, at “ Kilmaynam,” 
“made a sermon which indeade he is 
not to be blamed for any new doc- 
trine that was in yt, for the sermonde 
was made many yeres agon in a book 
intitled Z'resdecitm Sermones” —other 
men’s sermons have been freely used 
by preachers in default of, or in pre- 
ference to their own—probably with 
advantage to their hearers in many 
cases. It is rather loudly whispered 
that the practice is not altogethi 
unknown in our day. 

As asample of what our forefathers 
did in the way of careful prepara 
tion, we exhibit from an old MS. in 
our possession, te Notes of a Scver- 
teenth Century Sermon, never yet 


printed, merely designed in their brief 


memoranda to assist recollection, and 
to exclude the use of a full manu 
seript from the pulpit. The sermon 
is by a genuine Church of England 
man, and exhibits the style of preach- 
ing common in his day, to Presby- 
terian and Churchman alike. Their 
method universally was to preach 
without reading ; writing a comlete 
and long discourse in their study, 
and digesting it into a brief scheme 
for actual delivery. 


bodily infirmity, improperly used, 


first led in the Second Charles’ time, 
to the fearful abuse and wretched 
degeneration, of reading sermons to 
the people. 


A certain bishop obtain- 


The plea of 


[Feb. 


ing exemption from the indulgent 
monarch on the score of a headache 
that attacked him, when he endea- 
voured to deliver his discourses me- 
moriter, as the other clergy did. 
This presumed fact, a certain pre- 
bendary of our day made very merry 
with, in his not-to-be-commended 
tirade against the bishops, printed 
some years ago, wherein, neverthe- 
less, he argued with great power and 
convincing statement in favour of his 
own invariable practice of extempo- 
raneous delivery. 

Now, however, for a specimen of 
those full notes, which aided memory, 
and yet left invention free, while the 
eye of the preacher rested upon that 
of the hearer. 

“Jeremiah viii. 22, 
““* Ts there no balm in Gilead? Is there no 


Why, then, is not the health 
of the daughter of my people recovered ?’ 


physician there ? 


“Tn this chapter note— 

“ Impenitency charg’d on the people, v. 5, 
&e. Judgm’t denounce’d, v. 13. Desperate 
state bewail’d, v. 18; and therein, 

‘1. The loss of the time wherein better 
things were hoped,*v. 20. 

“2. The frustrating of all means us'd; 
in the text set forth in two questions— 

‘1. The former interrogations denote an 
affirmation that there is balm in Gilead—a 
physitian to apply it. 

“2. The latter denotes a lamentation, 
that notwithstanding the means, the church 
still languisheth, &c. 

The Church—that is sometimes compared 
to a betrothed spouse—is here called a vir- 
gin daughter.—So Isa. 37, 22. Babylon is 
a harlot—Zion a virgin, for professed purity. 
This virgin is rep’sented as languishing, 
&c., and her case bewailed. 

“‘D[octrine] I.—It is oftentimes the case 
of a church—a nation professing Christianity 
under one government—to be languishing 
and ready to dye. So the Church lan- 
guisheth with desire after Christ—Cant. 5, 
8; but here under hurts and wounds: and 
that— 

‘1, By ulcerous boyls and blains broken 
out in the face, Ex. 9, 10—p’phaneness, 
drunkenness, &c. 

“2. By hidden maladys w’thin, preying 
on the vitals, Rev. 3l—hypocrisy, for- 
mality, &e. 

“3. By green wounds of divisions, &c., 
Zech, 13, 6. 

“ Use.—Pity and pray for the poor 
church and nation. Sam. 2, 11,12. We 
may put up a bill for England [as] ‘one 
dangerously sick, &c.’ 

‘““q The sickness is epidemical, over all 
places, partys, &c. See on 1 Sam. 12, ult. 

“}, It has sad prognosticks. It has al- 
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ready produced—languor in the service of 
God—deformity in the virgin beauty we 
had at the first reformation. It has been 
an old sore—scandalls were in our ffathers’ 
days, and continue still. 

“Use.—Let this put you in mind of 
your soul diseases: see on Psa. 53, 5. 

‘* D[octrine} I1.—That there is balm in 
Gilead—means dnd instrum’ts ready and 
suited to recovery of the health of a poor 
land. 

Here note— 

“1, What is meant by recovering of the 
health of a land—viz., when the guilt or 
danger is remov’d—when the strength of 
the disease and the prevalency of sin is stopt. 

“2, What is meant by the balm and phy- 
sitian—an allusion to the pretious balm that 
ones was on trees in Judea, and now in 
Arabia—viz., the principal physitian is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the balm his blood, 
Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 

‘“* There are also instrumental physitians, 
and means which they use. So— 

“1. Magistrates are physitians, and the 
balm is—wholesome laws—orders for exe- 
cution of them. 

“*2. Ministers are physitians, and the 
balm presented is to cure— 

“*(1.) The old ulcers of debautchery, viz., 
discipline in the church—family religion— 
sabbaths conscientiously observed, &c. 

*(2.) The wounds of divisions, viz., 
soft language in the several partys—forget- 
fulness of past injurys—each striving to do 
the other most good. 

‘3. Private Christians are physitians in 
their places, Luke 10, 33; and the balm 
counsel and advice, reproofs, Ke. Proy. 
15, 4; prayers, Sam. 5, 15. 

“*Use.—Oh, the grace of God in provid- 
ing all this balm for England! See means 
vouchsaf'd to the Church on Luke 13, 7. 

“* Use.—To particular souls: to proclaim 
the sovereign physitian, &c. See on Luke 
5, 30. 

“ D[octrine] TII.—It is exceedingly to 
be lamented, that notwithstanding all these 
means, the health of this church and land 
is not recover'd. 

“ This is not from the insufliciency of the 
balm, or means, but— 

“1, The patient will not suffer the sore 
to be prob’d, or search’d into: no one saith, 
What have I done? 

“2. The patient violently plucks off the 
plaister, and refuseth the remedy, 2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 15, 16. 

“Use.—To particular souls—be sensible 
of your condition—fly to the physitian. 

“ Use.—But for the land we take upa 
lamentation — 

“1. That the wound has been so long in 
healing, and so many hopefull means mis- 
carry'd. 

“2. That we have reavon to fear that 
means will yet prove ineffectual: especially 
if we fear, 
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“3. That the diseases are growing 
worse, Alas, for the daughter of our peo- 
ple! A good land! A church God has so 


long own'd! 
“Yet, mourn in hope: the Great Physician 
is able, &c.” 


nm: 


[This short sketch is exhaustive, 
notwithstanding its comparative bre- 
vity. Like an egy, or an oysger, it 
contains much meat in a small com- 
pass. The author beats his bush to 
some purpose, and starts sufficient 
game both for pleasure and _ profit. 
In Luther’s natural figure, he leaves 
not a nut on the tree. Like the grave 
divine of Bishop Earle’s depicturing, 
“He beats upon his text, not the 
cushion ; making his hearers, not the 
pulpit, groan.” One cannot conceive 
of such a sketch hampering a man in 
delivery, as the Abbé Bautain would 
object ; because the earnestness of 
our model preacher is not that of the 
ambitious declaimer—rather that of 
deep feeling, like the description of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s divine :— 

** His sermon, 
So full of gravity, and with such sweetness 
Deliver'd, that it drew the admiration 
Of all the hearers on him.” 


His three Doctrines contain what 
we call in our days, the main di- 
visions of the sermon ; and the Uses 
are the practical applications and 
comments throughout. These call in 
their turn for intercession for the 
land and the land’s church ; and for 
introspection into our individual 
miseries and sins; both topics of 
solemn moment and pressing urgency, 
clearly stated, and, doubtless, ear- 
nestly enforced. The uses leave room 
for much expansion in delivery, 
and the many eé ceferas in the MS. 
clearly point to such expansion as 
the spirit moved and the occasion de- 
manded. Especially would this be 
the case at the close, where the dec. 
points to an evangelical peroration of 
any required length. 

How pathetic may we conceive the 
preacher's reference near the end to 
the evils affecting liis native land and 
beloved church. “Alas! for the 
daughter of our people! <A good 
land! A church God has so long 
own’d!” And how affection, mourn- 
ing over its impending evils, would 
adopt with intenser sympathy the 
exquisite burst of Shakspeare—did 
the etiquette of those days admit thé 
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quotation of the dramatist in the 
pulpit :— 


“This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 

this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal 
kings, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by 
their birth, 

Renpwned by their deeds as far from 
home— 

For Christian service and true chivalry— 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary's 
s50n : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, 
dear land! ; 

Dear for her reputation through the 
world!” 


We might have selected from our 
budget a sample more rigidly doctri- 
nal, but we chose the present one for 
its brevity, as likewise to show how 
a topic of a half-secular nature may 
be invested with edification and in- 
terest, by the use of industry and 
pious skill. 

It may be said of such notes as 
these, that they are jejune and dry ; 
a mere skeleton rather than a full lay 
figure. We may concede this, and 
yet retain our approval of the careful 
and conscientious preparation they 
bespeak ; the chief inerit which we 
claim for them. And all the while 
we may venture on the assertion, that 
no one could listen to the poorest of 
such discourses, filled up in delivery 
with round and animated periods- 
like Pharaoh’s fat kine, full-fleshed 
and well-favoured—addressed, more- 
over, to the congregation without any 
deadening medium of manuscript ; 
spoken at them and not read over 
them—without a large share of in- 
terest and instruction. We never 
hear of the congregations who form 
the various classes of Dissenters com- 
plaining of the sermon as a drug, a 
loathing, an intolerable weariness ; 
but only in the Church of England. 
The reasons may be diverse, and yet 
easy enough to apprehend. Thic 
grand reason, doubtless, is the ex- 
temporaneous character of the ad- 
dress. From what we have adduced 
already of the necessity of careful 
preparation for preaching, it will be 
nére and always understood, that we 
merely intend by this term the exclu- 
sion of the manuscript from the pul- 
pit. Adequate preparation, be it 
made in what way it will, for eftec- 


tive address, is always implied in 
our essay, whether it be expressly 
named or not. Few of the persons 
of whom we speak as addressing dis- 
senting congregations, it is presumed, 
do so without preliminary studies 
directed to the engagement in hand. 
Their address, therefore, combining 
the results of diligent study before- 
hand, and the animated style of spo- 
ken rather than written appeal, will 
not—does not, as a general rule- 
weary the audience. Attention .will 
not wander when pinned down by 
the repeated recurrence of the Z and 
vou of the expositor, nor the faculties 
tire under familiar, sensible, ade- 
quately learned, and seasonable ad- 
dress. The freemasonry of the eye 
answering back to syinpathetie eye, 
brings preacher and hearer into a 
happy mutual understanding, and tlie 
work of evangelization proceeds with- 
out languor, on the one hand, or dix 
gust on the other. No amount of 
merit in written composition can 
compensate for the want of free de- 
livery of a sermon. Genius may 
thunder and lighten in thrilling para- 
graphs—undoubted genius, and no 
stage thunder, or resin-dust lightning 

but; then, genius must stand free to 
hurl its thunders and flash its light- 
nings with full swing of arm and 
eloquence, or the thunder loses its 
resonance and the lightning its blaze 
—“cabined, cribbed, contined,” by 
their narrow and deadening medium 
of exhibition. But, genius or no 
genius, plain common sense, and the 
proof of ordinary industry in pro- 
ducing a preacher’s best will rarely 
fail to please even a fastidious audi- 
tory. fin the preacher’s laboratory 
he can but succeed in producing the 
apte and distincte of Cicero’s requi- 
sition, he may fairly dispense with 
the ornate which, in the Roman 
writer's view, caps the orator’s merits 
with the highest perfection. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
when a good sermon has been com- 
posed with adequate care and ability, 
that there the effort ends. There is 
still its delivering to be got over in 
the most efficient way—in that way 
which shall turn its real merits to the 
most account: and this, beyond all 
question, is the extemporaneous mode 
which we advocate. The sermon 
which takes two days for its compo- 
sition, will require another in the 
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seclusion of the study in order to be- 
come master of its paragraphs, de- 
tails, appeals. Nothing less than 
this will accomplish the end desired 
—to deliver an elaborate exposition 
of divine truth with all the freedom 
and effect of extemporaneous address. 
We do not advocate the slavish task 
of committing the MS. verbatim et 
literatim to memory, although me- 
mory is so largely employed in all 
the acquisitions of learning that we 
cannot consent to decline its assist- 
ance here; but such frequent repeti- 
tion of the order and divisions of the 
sermon, and so thorough a review of 
its topics and discussions, that it 
shall be imprinted on the memory 
with a fixedness to render its deli- 
very easy and natural—no hesita- 
tion, no lapsés, no embarrassment. 
Assuming the ministerto be successful 
in this achievement, no other mode of 
delivery will, for a moment, compare 
with the extemporaneous for effective- 
ness. To face the congregation eye to 
eye is the way to meet them heart to 
heart. Let the eye read faces instead 
of pages of manuscript, and souls will 
be moved under the direct address, 
as the yellow corn-field under the 
waving wind. The person wio wears 
glasses in order to aid imperfect vi- 
sion, will, as a preacher, be less eflec- 
tive on the ground of the intercept- 
ing medium, just as beauty is less 
attractive in her veil than when she 
shows her open face flushed with 
health from the passing breeze. 

If authority may add weight to 
our opinion respecting free speech in 
the pulpit, we can adduce the words 
of Dr. Watts, who certainly wrote 
the greater part or the whole of his 
sermons, and then as certainly deli- 
vered them without book :— 


“Those who are called to speak in public 
are much better heard and accepted when 
they can deliver their discourse by the help 
of a lively genius and ready memory, than 
when they are forced to read all that they 
would communicate to their hearers. Read- 
ing is certainly a heavier way of conveying 
our sentiments; and there are very few 
mere readers who have the felicity of pene- 
trating the soul, and awakening the pas- 
sions of those who hear, by such a grace 
and power of oratory, as the man who 
seems to talk every word from his very 
heart, and pours out the riches of his own 
knowledge upon the people around him by 
the help of a free and copious memory. 
This gives life and spirit to everything that 
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is spoken, and has a natural tendency to 
make a deeper impression on the minds of 
men; it awakens the dullest spirits, causes 
them to receive a discourse with more affec- 
tion and pleasure, and adds a singular grace 
and excellency both to the person and his 
oration.” 


The Nonconformist world, of Lon- 
don whence we write, is always well 
represented by its preachers, although 
we miss men of the fame of the 
Claytons, senior and junior, a Levi- 
tical family of two or three genera- 
tions, the Wilkses, Burnets, Fletchers, 
Morisons, Liefchilds, the silvery but 
now silent Stratten, and many others, 
whose name survives as preachers of 
first-rate quality in the past geneya- 
tion. The reputation of most of these 
distinguished ministers may, in part, 
be founded on the lower culture of 
their day, and the less earnest tone 
of preaching prevalent all round 
them, so that their light may have 
shone the brighter for the surround- 
ing dimness. A Gulliver is a giant 
amongst the Lilliputians, whereas a 
son of Anak amongst the Anakim is 
only an ordinary personage. 

We throw out this hint not to de- 
tract from the substantial merit of 
men of great ability and usefulness, 
but to account, in part, for the less 
decided eminence of their successors, 
who are not less able, but whose 
endowments are less rare than they 
would have been at a more early 
period. While Independency boasts 
of its Binney, the facile princeps of 
its orators, a gentleman of many gifts 
and some oddities as a public speaker, 
whose convictions rank him with the 
Puritans, while his tastes are deci- 
dedly liturgical and modestly ritual ; 
its Martin, an incarnation of pathos 
and earnestness ; its Ferguson, whose 
published volumes display a subtlety 
of thought and massiveness of me- 
thod, that mould themselves in a 
style of combined novelty and power; 
its Stoughton, fluent, sensible, and 
practical; its Baldwin Brown,thought- 
ful, clear, and scholarly ; its Dale, 
its Paton, its Hood, its Hall, and 
others of no less influence in their re 
spective circles, Independency needs 
fear no comparison with any other 
denomination on the score of mi- 
nisterial ability: it has always 
aimed at having good preachers—it 
has always succeeded in that aim : 
and it will continue to prosper as a 
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Christian community so long as the 
system bends its energies to secure effi- 
ciency in the pulpit. This is the one 
condition of success in winning the 
suffrages of the people—an impres- 
sive, free, extemporaneous address, 
as we have pronounced it to be, the 
grand desideratum of the Church of 
England. Let the congregationalist 
ministry generally adopt the habit of 
reading sermons, as a consequence of 
their higher scholastic attainments, 
and they will, in the same proportion, 
weaken their hold upon the popular 
mind, and be obliged to give place to 
more fluent, if less learned orators. 
Good preaching is emphatically the 
want of the times. To combat infi- 
delity and superstition, to withstand 
the onslaught of neology,and meet the 
yearnings of anxious inquirers after 
truth, to supply food “to the hungry 
and satisfy the afflicted soul,” to fill 
our places of worship, and reform 
the morals and habits of our popula- 
tion, this is what is wanting. We 
dwell not on the higher ends aimed 
at by the ministry of the word ; we 
always imply them—and the same 
vivid, earnest, attractive preaching 
which secures the lower will also 
secure the higher end: for “it 
pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” 
The ordinance is divine, its efficacy su- 
pernatural ; obedience wins the bless- 
ing, the promise guarantees success. 

The Wesleyans with their Buntings, 
Prests, and Arthurs—with their 
system of itinerancy, which favours 
the acquisition of extemporaneous 
eloquence, and with their Minutes 
which enforce its exercise, come be- 
hind no other body of Christians in 
the gift we require. 

The Presbyterians in London 
possess in Dr. John Cumming and 
in Dr. Hamilton men of different 
qualities, but of not unequal powers— 
the former, one of the most delightful 
expositors and ready polemics in the 
world ; the latter, solid, picturesque, 
and touching to a degree that shrinks 
not from comparison with Dr. Guthrie, 
of his own church. 

A singularly clear-headed and 
manly Hinton, a polished Steane, and 
a refined and thoughtful Stanford, 
sustain the reputation of the Baptists 
for intelligence ; and of that body, in 
London, CU. H. Spurgeon is the Cory- 
phaeus at the present moment for 





command of the popular sympathies 
and respect. His place of worship-—- 
larger than Exeter Hall, built for 
£30,000, and paid for when opened, 
proclaims his influence ; but, better 
still, the crowds of artizans and poor 
people who throng his tabernacle, and 
drink in the waters of life from his 
lips. No theatre possesses half the 
attractions for the common people 
which his preaching possesses ; nor 
does the fullest theatre in London, 
on benefit or sensation-drama night, 
present anything like the numbers 
that fill every corner and standing 
space of Mr. Spurgeon’s chapel. 
Amid six thousand eager, silent 
listeners, we were contented to stand 
in the aisle during the service on the 
only occasion on which we were pre- 
sent. We had tickets entitling us to 
the best seats, provided through the 
courtesy of a friend, had access to 
every part of the edifice, were in 
sufficient time; but no provision 
availed to secure us the accommoda- 
tion we sought, where as many were 
excluded from want of room as could 
obtain admission within the walls. 
This is a striking phenomenon, and 
to thoughtful minds will give rise to 
a fertile crop of considerations anent 
preachers and preaching, whereof 
Christian people and rulers will do 
well to take note. <A breathless still- 
ness pervaded that vast assembly 
during the whole service—a most 
decorous and devout attention—save 
when they sung with perfect time and 
modulation, and great sweetness and 
melody, two hymns of Dr. Watts. 
The sermon, imperfectly reported 
by ourselves, was from Proverbs 
XVill. 10 :— 

“ The name of the Lory is a strong tower: 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe.” 


We shall here offer a very slight 
outline, in fact, but the skeleton 
structure of his discourse, to illustrate, 
not the peculiarities of the man, but 
the salient characteristics of a well- 
considered and telling extemporaneous 
address :— 


Towers were once of more import- 
ance than now, when peace, and 
law, and order so widely prevail. 

When people were pursuing their 
tranquil vocation of gathering in the 
harvest, it was no unusual sight lon 
ago to see their labours intearepted 
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by hostile invasion, floating banners, 
and blaring trumpets, from the dis- 
tant heights, announcing pillage and 
bloodshed. Their only resource was 
to flee to the nearest stronghold, 
within whose walls they were safe. 

Such a stronghold is the name 
(or character) of the Lord to the 
believer. 

Our text is suggestive of the fol- 
lowing thoughts :— 

I. The character of God furnishes 
the righteous with safety. 

This is—1. Matter of contrast. 

The rich man’s tower is his riches, 
which defend him from many of the 
discomforts and trials of time. - There 
are other things which act as towers 
to others, shields and remedies 
against various ills. We deny not 
their occasional and serious advan- 
tage: “Wisdom is a defence, and 
money is a defence.” —Ece. vii. 12. 

But these are not strong towers, 
strong for eternity. Broad acres, 
yea, whole provinces, will be no stay 
in the hour of nature’s extremity. 
When Jehovah makes inguisition for 
sin, all other defences, except the 
name of the Lord, will prove paste- 
board fortifications, crumbling battle- 
ments, more dangerous to those 
within them than those without. 
“Their rock is not as our Rock, even 
our enemies themselves being judges.” 
Deut. xxxii. 31. 

This is—2. Matter of fact. 

The name of the Lord is our strong 
tower in itself, a real defence, apart 
from the contrast with other defences. 

Our sole hope, our exclusive trust, 
is in the character of God. Not 
in the covenant which derives its 
validity from the character of 
God; not in the Christ, 
which its cleansing power 
to the character of God; not in the 
oaths and promises of Jehovah, which 
the character of God alone renders 
trustworthy. I say it with reverence, 
there would be a blot upon the escut- 
cheon of the divine name, if the 
character of God were not such as to 
sustain our confidence. But we can 
throw down the gauntlet of defiance 
to all the powers of hell, and chal- 
lenge them to deny the truth of our 
text, while we build for eternity 
on the granitic foundation of the 
divine character. 

This is—3. Matter of experience. 

It comforts in every sorrow, and 
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strengthens to resist in every tempta- 
tion. ‘“ We speak that we do know, 
we testify that we haveseen.” Trials 
are sent us as files, to rasp away our 
rust and dross, as furnaces to purify 
the ore of our experience; that “the 
trial of your faith being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be 
found unto praise, and honour, and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” 1 Pet. 1.7. It is hard to 
be poor, sick, O, ye suflfering fol- 
lowers of our Lord ; but our refuge is 
the character of God, and the sym- 
pathy of Christ. Of old was it 
written, “In all their afflictions He 
was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them.” Is. lxiii. 9. 
Persons in comparative wealth and 
splendour, by reverses of fortune 
become stripped of their all. Their 
riches take to themselves wings, and 
{here the speaker clapped his hands 
together with startling loudness, 
alive to the rhetorical rule, that 
action, must precede, and not follow, 
description |—like a flock of pigeons 
disturbed in a corn-field, fly hastily 
away. 

Want, almost entire destitution, 
tries many of the children of God ; 
but recognising a father’s hand m 
the infliction, and trusting in the 
immutable righteousness of God’s 
character, the believer can y of 
every butiet, “‘ Thou lovest me, O, 
my Father, not the less for that blow 
thou givest me. It is parental chas- 
tisement, not judicial pain.” The 
confidence of the believer who is 
poor, and tempted to distrust, is 
placed in JEHOVAH-JIREH, the Lord 
will provide ; of the believer depart- 
ing to distant colonies to seek his 
bread, in JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH, the 
Lord is there; of the believer har- 
assed by and persecutions, in 
JEHOVAH-SHALLUM, th 
of the believer convicted of 
sin by conscience, in JEHOVAH- 
TZIDKENU, Lord our riahteous- 
ness; of the believer oppressed, and 
yet fighting on, in JEHOVAH-NISsSsI, 
the Lord is my Lanner. 

Sinful though you be, Christian 
brother, and sorrowful, and tempted, 
the name of the Lord is a strong 
tower. The sins of the flesh are such 
that you carry a ‘boomb’-shell in your 
heart, and walk where the fires are 
burning ; the sense of guilt is so op- 
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pressive that your sinnership is ap- 
parent to your heart, but your saint- 
ship not so clear; but for sin and 
sorrow the resource is ever nigh, the 
name of God, the strong tower, the 
righteousness of Christ, the invul- 
nerable armour. To every conscious 
fault and insinuation of Satan, reply 
by wrapping Christ’s righteousness 
about you, not your own ; appropriat- 
ing the only sufficient righteousness 
by faith; for “this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 1 John, v 

I was lately visiting that good man 
who has publis - “1 so many new re- 
ligious books—James Smith, of Chel- 
tenham—w hom a painful illness has 
confined for twelve months; and I 
said to him 

“ Brother Smith, I am sorry to hear 
our old enemy has been tormenting 
you with doubts on your sick bed.” 

“Who told you that—for it is 
untrue? Conflicts I have had ; but 
no doubts—never had any. Thatold 
coward has attacked me again, now I 
am laid prostrate ; but I have always 
had strength to drive him away. I 
am lying here like a package, made 
up, corded, sealed, directed, and left 
at the railway-station, waiting for the 
express train that is coming to take 
me to glory. Thank God, I do not 
doubt where I am going to, nor Him 
who is to bring me there. No doubts 

—no doubts. Iam not only building 
on the Rock but cemented to it. 
‘Who can separate me from the love 
of Christ ? ‘No thief can enter para- 
dise and steal His jewels ; no sword 
can smite the young eagles that nestle 
in /Zis bosom.” 

The sinner was here addressed with 
great vividnessand power—beginning 
with the familiar style of “ Don’t you 
see, man,” and so on. 

I preached on Thursday evening 
last inthis place onthe “Snuffers” and 
the Snuffer-tray in the Sanctuary, and 
did not fail to point out the defects 
of Christians, and to show how they 
needed trimming like the lamp wicks ; 
and you probably drew the conclusion 
from tlie picture then given that 
Christians were a bad lot. But, “don’t 
you see, man!” that there must ever 
be a wide and essential difference be- 
tween the infirmities of a man who 
honestly tries to be good, and the man 
who gives himself up to the devil to 
work all uncleanness with greediness. 
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And now, by your leave, I will turn 
to the second point. 

II. The method by which the 
righteous avails himself of this safety. 

The righteous “ rns into it.” 

He makes no_ preparation, 
starts at once for his goal : “Just as I 
am, without one plea.” Frightened 
pigeons fly to the dovecot, so the soul 
of the sinner to the shelter of Christ. 

Running implies That there is 
nothing to carry. A man in a hurry 
throws every impediment away, 
“laying aside every weight.” Some 
persons burden themselves with whole 
waggon-loads of good feelings and good 
works, which sorely hinder their 
reaching the stronghold 

Running implies—2. Fear. N 
like fear for quickening our 
Fear helps faith. ‘Toss a man 
the water, and when he is 
drown shove him a plank. See bow 
he grasps it, clutches it, clings to it. 
Fear is his impulse to hold so fast ; 
so fear of damnation helps the sinner 
to a single simple faith in Christ. 

Running implies—3. Eagerness. 
Mark those hunted stags roused by 
the horn of the hunter and bay of the 
hound, how they teat through yonder 
brake and scour that lengthened 
valley, and dash up the mountain 
side, and swim the lake, and leap the 
brook, and in their desperation over 
look all dangers ae all darings to 
secure their safety. That is just what 
the sinner does w a n his awakened 
conscience and the harassings of the 
devil lead him to flee to the Saviour 
for peace. “ As the hart panteth after 
the water brook, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God.” 

Running implies—4. Reflection 
an appreciation of the danger, and 
the worth of the refuge. 

Youfnow the town is impregnable ; 
that is its chief value. There youare 
“safe.” Ah, but you say (many 
say the same) if I could only 
get into it the right way. I say, get 
into it any way ; it matters not how 
you get in so as you be in—over the 
drawbridge, or dropped from the sky, 
or by asally-port and mine ; nothing 

can save you but being within. Don’t 
wait for your jewels and goods, or 
repentance, or good works, tears or 

faith. To the castle—to the castle— 
to the castle ! 

III. The safety of the righteous 
when within this strong tower. 
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The name of the Lorp is a strong 
pete oa oe runneth ~_ it 
an e. (Margin, is set aloft. 

1. va. can hurt him when tha: 
“set aloft?’ The Devil /—Life 1— 
Death ?— The Law ? — Sin? — all 
these are drowned in the Red Sea of 
Christ’s blaod. A debt once can- 
celled cannot cast men into prison. 
“Who layeth anything to the charge 
of God’s elect ?’ “ Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors.” 
Rom. viii., 33, 37. 

2. Who can reach him % 

3. What weapon. 

Poison? persecution? Nay, the 
anvil of the Church has hitherto 
broken every hammer that has at- 
tempted to destroy it. The saints 
must gain the victory over every foe. 
Their perseverance is easily proved 
from reason and Scripture. The eagle 
sits upon itscrag, and looksdown with 
supreme contempt upon the fusil of 
the sportsman, who, miles below, 

oints his unavailing aim at his 

reast. He can bear to be scornful 
of the intended shot, for it cannot 
touch him. 

Can the slanderous tongue wound 
the righteous? No. Some kind 
friend comes to the Church, and 
writes a letter to the newspaper, 
thus repeating all he sees and hears, 
and this meets the believer in his 
study, and he reads it, and folds it 
up, and puts it in the fire, and sleeps 
none the less calmly, nay the more 
soundly, that some one has thought 
him worthy of his notice ! 

Now, what is the practical applica- 
tion of our whole subject ? 

1. Show your thankfulness for all 
this privilege by liberality. 

There are constant complaints 
made of poverty and bad times by 
men from whom it comes with an ill 
grace: They are lusty, healthy men— 
eat every morsel of food with a pe- 
culiar gusto and relish: live well, 
look well—and yet meet them in the 
corn market, and they will tell you 
provisions are going to the dogs :— 
talk of ships—the shipping interest 
is ruined: of trade—that there is 
nothing a-doing in trade at all: this 
is the old story, I never heard any- 
thing else. These men keep their 
carriages and give fortunes with their 
daughters, and till the end of their 
lives persevere in getting rich by, 
according to their own account, losing 
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money! These men can afford to 
give out of their gettings, and the 
ought to give. An excellent Scottish 
lady at worship with us this morn- 
ing, said, after service, to an officer of 
the church, that she was disappoint- 
ed at having no opportunity of con- 
tributing to our funds, for in Scotland 
they make collections at every service. 
It was pointed out to her that at all 
our doors there are always boxes to re- 
ceive donations for our college. These 
amounted this week to only £21. We 
want more, and must get more from 
Christian people to sustain our great 
work. Don’t forget this, dear friends, 
when passing out of the doors. 

2. We should live as Christians do, 
in harmony with the great princi- 
ples of the Gospel of Christ. We 
should not think it seemly for the 
Prince of Wales to associate with 
coal-heavers at a wrestling match, 
or a cock-pit : as unseemly is it for 
Christians to live with, and as, 
the worldlings. 

3. Let our religion, based upon 
unfailing promises and delightful 
experiences, be of a cheerful charac- 
ter. There are too many people who 
think it religious to be sad and 
doubting. They are always sighing 

“ Lord, what a wretched land is this, 

That yields us no supply.” 


This is wrong: let the heathen 
doubt their God : but our God built 
the heavens. Gloomy countenance 
and expression insult God. I should 
not like to keep a servant who always 
looked unhappy, for the neighbours 
would directly say, “ what a wretched 
master that poor man has got.” I 
should like a cheerful, happy-looking 
fellow to serve me, who would be a 
credit to my livery and my house- 
keeping. 

Once in our strong tower it is not 
religion to sit moping down in the 
dungeons, and sobbing and sighing in 
grief and self-reproach. No,—let us 
mount the roof—let us patrol’ the 
ramparts—let us see the sun shine, 
and feel the healthy air blow—and 
sound the loud clarion and tell abroad 
our confidence and our joy. 


Now, of this sketch, it must, in all 
candour be owned, that it is not only 
an imperfect, but an inadequate report 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s discourse, which 
was impressive, well studied, and 
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interesting, in no ordinary degree. 
There was a freedom in its delivery 
characteristic of the best platform 
speaking, tempered with an earnest 
gravity and absence of gesticulation 
worthy of the most sober pulpit exer- 
cises. Having respect, in our judg- 
ment, both to the matter and man- 
ner of the preacher, nothing could be 
more unexceptionable ; and regarding 
the popular appreciation of his ser- 
vices, we may safely apply to Mr. 
Spurgeon the sayingof Bishop Brown- 
rigge, concerning the Puritan, Rogers 
of Dedham, that “he did more good 
with his wild notes, than we (the 
bishops) with our set music.” 

Be it further observed concerning 
“the wild. notes,’ so imperfectly 
pricked down by our unready pen, 
that Mr. Spurgeon’s evening sermons 
are rarely reported for the press; 
they are considered so much inferior 
in their elaboration to those delivered 
in the morning. Notwithstanding 
this slight put upon their merit, we 
venture to believe our readers will 
agree with us, from the sample given, 
that few sermons are delivered in the 
great metropolis on Sunday evening 
more adapted for usefulness than 
those which the preacher himself 
deems of only second-rate quality. 

The Bishop of London, on his own 
showing, is a person of extremely 
liberal views, and certainly has proved 
that he is restrained by no ecclesiasti- 
caletiquette, from preaching on uncon- 
secrated ground—the cabman’s yard 
and the Mechanics’ Institute having 
been the scene of his evangelical 
addresses. For this we hold him in 
highest honour, and ask him, would 
he not take the further step, in viola- 
tion of conventionality, of sanctioning 
the admission of men of the Spurgeon 
stamp into the Church, men of ap- 
proved character and proved preaching 
ability, without insisting upon either 
a university education or a residence 
in a theological college, both of which 
might be equally inconvenient or 
beyond their means? We must can- 
didly record our opinion that his 
Lordship ought to do so ; insisting, 
meanwhile on a fair term of probation 
in order to insure no mistakes ‘as to 
motives or efficiency ; and that he 
who will stretch a point in favour of 
a relaxed or a reserved subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, should be 
prepared, at least pari passu, to 








open wide the gates of the Church’s 
ministry to supposed disqualifications 
of omar kind. What theggburch 
wants is preachers, and pre are 
to be had in abundance, if the Church 
will accept them and make use of 
them, and send them forth arrayed 


in its garb and strengthened by its’ 


sanction, to do the Church’s work, 
while they do Christ’s work, in the say- 
ing of souls. If the rigidity of ortho- 
doxy must give way in favour of scru- 
yulous or morbidly sensitive minds, 
Test “the most intelligent of our young 
men” be scared from the ministry of 
the Church, why should not the requi- 
sitions on the score of education or so- 
cial standing, do so too, provided there 
were eminent fitness for the ministry, 
in these exacting times? Why should 
not these requisitions bend to the pre- 
sent necessity, and admit those Spur- 
geons and other good preachers to 
episcopal service, who, rejected from 
our pulpits will naturally gravitate 
towards the pulpits of dissent, mulct- 
ing the Established Church in the 
double loss—of losing the good these 
men would do her, and of strengthen- 
ing the cause of the Church’s enemies? 
Thereare, doubtless, many preachers 
amongst the various bodies of Non- 
conformists far more winning, refined, 
and effective, than Spurgeon—better 
scholars, purer orators,—but we name 
the great Baptist as one of the most 
een of the class to which we refer. 
Where is the Bishop who will be wise 
enough to see what the Church really 
wants in its pulpits, in these days ? 
and, above all, where is he so brave 
as—undeterred by obsolete prejudices 
and professional etiquette—to gladly 
seize the opportunity, to embrace it 
as a choice adprayya, to be the first to 
ordain men for the ministry of the 
Church of England who possess no 
other qualification for their calling, 
except aptness to teach, a fluent 
tongue, governed by good sense, and 
the Gospel of Christ ? 
* Why is it that the Church has no 
Spurgeons—men followed by eager 
crowds, hungering and thirsting after 
the tidings of salvation by Christ, as 
famishing men long for water and 
food? How much better were it for 
the Church, had it an eloquent, 
fluent, evangelical Spurgeon in every 
large town in Great Britain? We 
suggest such a course—we have no 
authority to urge it—not with the 
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view to entice Nonconformist min- 
isters of ability away from their pre- 
sent n, into the ranks of the 
Church—an ignoble endeavour, were 
there even a likelihood of success— 
but to intercept a fair share of the 
young men of speaking talent who 
drift off generally into the ranks of 
dissent, because there is no opening 
for them into the Church. We as- 
sume that many of these have no ver 
fixed ecclesiastical opinions on Chureh 
government—nay, may even incline 
towards the Establishment ; but then 
the difficulties—impossibilities—on 
the one side, concur with the facilities 
on the other, in throwing them fotis 
viribus into the arms of communions 
hostile to the Church of England. 
We greatly fear that the regret ex- 
pressed by Dr. Tait, over the exclu- 
sion of Wesley from the pulpits of 
the Established Church a century 
ago, is, as far as any practical result 
may follow in our days, but “ prave 
’orts.” Would his Lordship tolerate 
a Wesley or Whitfield in his own 
diocese—a clergyman with a roving 
commission to invade the quiet of 
slumbering parishes, and rouse the 
comatose incumbent, with the ecry— 
“ Awake thou that sleepest?’ Is 
there any place in his Lordship’s 
diocesan record of merit for one who 
like Whitfield, should be inspired 
with a Quixotic passion for saving 
souls—and who, in obedience to that 
unconquerable impulse, should go 
where he listed, and preach as he 
liked? We apprehend that such 
spiritual knight-errantry, which in 
certain circumstances of the Catholic 
Church is a divine necessity, would 
prove an effectual bar to the continu- 
ance of such persons within the limits 
of a more orderly ministry ; and that 
thus, in our own days, no less than in 
those of our fathers, Wesley and his 
clerical coadjutors, would have had 
no course open to them but to boldly 
and bodily, however reluctantly, 
secede. No amount of relaxation of 
subscription would meet such cases 
as these, supposing them to occur; 
as the difficulty of dealing with 
them does not meet us at the 
portal, but afterwards, in checking 
or allowing erratic prepensities, 
and lawless, rather than unlawful 
licence. Until provision is made to 
meet such a condition of things as 
this, to hope for the retention of a 
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Wesley within the bounds of parochial 
duty, or in obedience to episcopal 
restrictions, is but a sick man’s 
dream. The Romish Church will 
license such men as missioners or 
preaching friars; the Wesleyan 
Church would dub one a revivalist, 
or make him a prince of itinerants, 
like their famous Billy Dawson; but 
the Church has found no method 
hitherto of utilizing that kind of 
material, knowing. no other func- 
tionary in its ranks, and as a normal 
thing it were hard to find a better, 
than the quiet, steady, useful, work- 
ing parish priest. But for the war- 
fare which the Church wages against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
she needs guerillas as auxiliaries to 
her regular troops—volunteers no less 
than stipendiaries, and for these slhie 
ought to find occupation and a name. 
No sooner does merit of a peculiar 
kind seek admission amongst us, or 
talent of an extraordinary or eccentric 
sort develop itself in our midst— 
excellent in their way, but not corres- 
ponding with the stereotype of the 
clerical functionary, than the bolt is 
fixed to bar admission against the one, 
or too readily drawn to let the other 
pass out. 

Without very great alteration, if 
not in the organism, at least in the 
administration of the Church, we can 
cherish no lively hope that “ the sad 
wound” of Wesleyan or any other 
secession, on disciplinarian grounds 
could have been erewhile avoided, or 
may be “healed” now. 

Tassten those thus hopelessly with- 
out to their self-exclusion, and their 
favourable points of comparison with 
the Establishment, measures are yet 
to be taken, financial and disciplinary, 
to remedy the state of homiletics ex- 
isting in the United Church. Ire- 
land—Dublin—has its approved 
preachers—men of merit, intellectual 
vigour, and pastoral and social influ- 
ence. Its Greggs, Pollocks, and 
Aleocks, Days and Urwicks, within 
and without the Church, and others 
whom we name not, attest the feasi- 
bility of finding or making inapressive 
and pleasing wielders of the powers 
of the pulpit, if they are sought and 
trained ip the right way. We would 
employ @@e training so successful in 
these instances, on the broadest scale; 
in Great Britain at large, and ascertain 
what could be done to raise the rank 
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and file of our preachers to equality 
with the Christian bodies around. 
The Church of England can indeed 
boast of as excellent extemporaneous 
preachers as any other communion, 
and as many of the first rank—the 
very highest excellence will meet its 
match amongst her sons; but it can- 
not be said that, throughout her nu- 
merous clergy, there is a degree of 
preaching power at all commensurate 
with their numbers and position. 
The clergy are most efficient in paro- 
chial work, and get through an 
amount of it, from week to week, of 
which Nonconformist ministers have 
no conception ; but they lack the lei- 
sure and the kind of study that would 
fit them for an acceptable harangne 
on Sunday to a congregation of grati- 
fied and admiring listeners. If this 
could be secured, the reproach would 
be partly wiped away—that the clergy 
are not, in general, good preachers. 
Candid dissenters see and own this. 

Perhaps, however, we cannot be too 
explicit in enforcing the moderateness 
of our expectations as to the result 
of the measure we propose. Ge- 
niuses in the pulpit will be as rare 
as ever, the supply of such in the 
Roman church being a fair average of 
the supply of the article everywhere. 
The Church of Rome is not a preach- 
ing church ; she does not insist upon 
constant preaching on the part of her 
priests ; in point of fact, her organism 
is so constructed that the machinery 
will work very well without preaching. 
Nevertheless, in certain seasons and 
circumstances she is glad to avail her- 
self of this apostolic ordinance ; espe- 
cially will she patronise any man of 
distinguished oratorical power who 
springs up within her borders about 
Lenten seasons to shed grace upon 
her institutions and deck her form with 
comeliness. In that church then, 
where there is no forcing-school for 
oratory, and where the ordinance of 
preaching is purely spontaneous in its 
exercise, the supply of good preachers 
is observedly small—not one good 
preacher, perhaps, in each diocese 
over the whole world. By good, we 
would be understood, of course, to 
mean exceptionably good. 

Our expectations with regard to 
our own church are of the solr kind, 
justified by this experience. Really 
good preachers, in that high sense, 
would be always scarce, their existence 
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depending more upon natural gifts 
and genius than upon cultivation and 
practice ; but pleasing spealgs, ordi- 
narily competent speakers, men able 
to deliver acceptably a precomposed 
discourse, might become abundant 
and that is the kind of material 
which the Church desiderates ; not 
splendid field-marshals for review 
days and crack corps and Hyde- 
park displays, but useful adjutants 
and line-ofticers, understanding their 
business, and able to impress the fact 
of their competency upon all who 
witness their drill. 

Could we gain but a general class 
of men in the pulpit, corresponding 
with these, and, at oe as competent 
in their profession, our object would 
be mine and any little fillips our own 
paper might contribute to such an 
end, would not be administered in 
vain. We are not sanguine, however, 
as to present results ; there must be 
deeper impressions of the evil of the 
present system; there must be a 
fairer distribution of the goods of the 
Church amongst the curates and 
working ministers, so as to stimulate 
and reward devotion, and make the 
reward certain, not miserably pre- 
carious, as it is now; and public 
opinion must more loudly proclaim 
itself on both points—the duties and 
remuneration of the clergy. 

But here we must draw rein. 
Space forbids our entering on the 
subject-matter of preaching, which 
ought, at the same time, to be too 
obvious to require a word, but which, 
all the while, is too important to be 
passed over with onlya word. What 
aman has to say has, perhaps, even 
more to do with his acceptance as a 
preacher than how he says it. The 
isms of the day, and the crotchets of 
individual preachers, are such as to 
disgust plain men who want a pure 
and simple Gospel in the pulpit. 
They crave for neither Puseyism, nor 
Rationalism (two extremes), nor Pro- 
phetism, nor Judaism, and yet all 
these are rife. Who is not sick of 
what one justly calls “ pulpit dream- 
ing,” or the “attempted application 
of dim and uncertain predictions in 
the Bible, and the very natural 
consequences resulting, viz., the bold 
adventuring of original predictions, 
in order to give a more pungent 
startling effect to those already re- 
corded?’ “ What must sermons be, 
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coming from such asource?”’ What 
man of sense-was not shocked at the 
eagerness with which certain divines 
broached in public their foolish find 
—of Sebastopol being equivalent to 
Armageddon; no whit wiser than 
old Counsellor Dobbs’ Armagh-Arma- 
geddon! 

Who does not recall with shame 
the credulous multitudes who hung 
on the lips of Joseph Wolfe, thirty 
years ago, as on those of an inspired 

rophet, when he proclaimed—“ The 
Son of Man will come to Jerusalem 
in 1847 ; and I, Joseph Wolfe, shall 
see, with mine*own eyes, Jesus and 
all the prophets, where I am writing 
these lines ?” 

Is 1867 one whit more trustworthy 
asa grand prophetic date? Do the 
predicters themselves believe it, who 
in all matters of property, are by lease 
and bond making all things as secure 
against 1967, or 2067, as though the 
world would endure for centuries ? 

This prophetism is a sore evil under 
the sun, and as a learned divine, in 
one of our quarterlies, alleges :— 
“We are convinced that what con- 
stitutes by far the most widely cir- 
culated portion of our prophetical li- 
terature, is anything but creditable 
to the enlightenment of its authors, 
and that it is pregnant with danger 
to the faith of multitudes in these 
perilous times.”* 

Nearly the same may be said of the 
perpetual recurrence to “the beggarly 
elements” of Judaism which disfigure 
much of our modern preaching. The 
New Testament is a Gentile book, and 
Christianity a Gentile system. The 
Gospel of Christ completely shattered 
and did away with Judaism, and threw 
open the doors of revealed religion to 
theworld. AJewwhenconvertedisno 
longer a Jew ; he is.lost in the great 
general Church of God. He is nothing 
more than any other—a unit of the 
saved family of man—no longer of the 

seed of Abraham, buta child of God, on 
the same grounds, to the same extent, 
with a right to the same privileges, as 
any believing Gentile, and no more. 
But our affliction is that many preach- 
ers will not recognise this truth, 
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and are perpetually, with the industry 
of Arachne at her web, “ laying again 
the foundation.” Even supposing it 
were conceded that the Christian 
Church was built upon the basis 
of the Jewish Church, and scarcely 
in any sense would such a figure 
be true, nevertheless, were that 
admission made, it is not usual for 
men to be always poking about the 
foundation, while they slight the 
comfort of the upper rooms of the 
finished house, and deny themselves 
the pleasure of tracing through the 
clear windows the wonderful wisdom 
of God displayed in that prospect, 
and in the bountiful provision made 
of goodness and beauty for human 
delectation and improvement. Let 
us have, if needs be, illustrations now 
and then from Jewish customs and 
beliefs, of matters of eternal import 
to the vast human family, because 
these are somewhat intimately in- 
woven in the volume of inspiration ; 
but above all things let us have 
Christian truths and duties, urged 
in the language of affection and good 
sense, on the ground of our common 
nature, our Christian creed, and the 
everlasting principles of revelation. 
We are compelled by our convictions 
on this topic, to subscribe our approval 
of the sentence of a “ Dear Hearer.” 
“Tn the hands of a preacher thorough- 
ly imbued with the feelings and senti- 
ments of the school to which I refer, 
the Gospel almost wholly ceases to be 
a Gout to those unhappy Gentiles 
who attend his ministry.” 

The judgment of Paul on such a 
style of procedure, who calls it a 
perversion of the Gospel of Christ, is 
enough for its condemnation. Juda- 
ism is a thing of the past—Christian- 
ity is before us, and for all time. 
With a venerable father of the 
Church, Jerome of Bethlehem, not 
perhaps one of the most enlightened, 
yet enlightened enough to define in 
apt terms the folly of Judaism, let 
our preachers learn to eschew the 
preposterous irrationality— 

“ Ea quae post tergum sunt in faciem con- 
vertere.” 
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Ir workmen delving amid marl and stones 
Deem fellowship can spring from such rude toil ; 

If the poor sailor for true messmates owns 

Those who tugged with him at the cable’s coil ; 


If soldiers, from chance ranking side by side 
In marshalling of long-forgotten wars, 

Meet with a glow of mutual love and pride 

Men only dear from brotherhood of scars, 






How should we two be linked, who, long ago, 
Shared that most sacred task—the hope to rear 

Two human souls for endless joy or woe— 

Two careless lads for life’s unseen career ? 





Sure, though our devious paths be trod apart 
(Nor yet from mine the storm-clouds roll away), 

There should remain freemasonry of heart 

Enough to link us till the final day. 






Amen I say to that, though my heart ache; 
Though task and hope be gone, and none know why 

Thy cordial hand at times I sadly take, 

And blend my smile of greeting with a sigh! 






The cause of welcome once was cause of joy: 
The joy is fled—the welcome yet remains— 

All for the shadow of a pale-faced boy, 

Who, had he lived, had glorified thy pains! 


CaRoLine Norton. 





Ir is not always that the person most 
interested in a rumour is first to 
hear it. It was reported in Chapel- 
izod, early next day, that Irons, the 
clerk, had made some marvellous dis- 
covery respecting Lord Dunoran, and 
the murder of which an English jury 
had found that nobleman guilty. Had 
people known that Mervyn was the 
son of that dishonoured peer—as in 
that curious little town they would, 
no doubt, long since have, at least, 
suspected, had he called himself by 
his proper patronymic, Mordaunt— 
he would not have wanted a visiter 
to enlighten him half an hour after 
the rumour had begun to proclaim 
itself in the streets and public haunts 
of the village. No one, however, 
thought of the nenenle and secluded 
young gentleman who lived so ascetic 
a life at the Tiled House, and hardly 
ever showed in the town, except in 
church on Sundays; and when he 
rodeon his handsome black hunter into 
Dublin, avoided the village, and took 
the high-road by Inchicore. 

When the report did reach him, 
and he heard that Lowe, who knew 
all about it, was at the Phoenix, where 
he was holding a conference with a 
gentleman from the Crown Office, 
half wild with excitement, he hurried 
thither. There, having declared him- 
self to the magistrate and his com- 

anion, in that little chamber where 

eNutter was wont to transact his 
agency business, and where poor 
Sturk had told down his rent, guines 
by guinea, with such a furious elation, 
on the morning but one before he re- 
ceived his death-blow, he heard, with 
such feelings as may be imagined, 
the magistrate read aloud, not only 
the full and clear information of 
Irons, but the equally distinct de- 
position of Doctor Sturk, and was 
made aware of the complete identifi- 
cation of the respectable and viva- 
cious Paul Dangerfield with the dead 
and damned Charles Archer! 
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On hearing all this, the young man 
rode straight to Belmont, where he was 
closetted with the General for fully 
twenty minutes. They parted in a 
very friendly way, but he did not see 
the ladies. The General, however, no 
sooner bid him farewell at the door- 
steps, than he made his way to the 
drawing-room, and, big with his 
amazing secret, first in a very grave 
and almost agitated way, told Little 
“Toodie,” as he called his daughter, 
to run away and leave him together 
with Aunt Rebecca, which being done, 
he anticipated that lady’s imperious 
summons to explain himself by tell- 
ing her, in his blunt soldierly fashion, 
the wondrous story. 

Aunt Becky was utterly con- 
founded. She had seldom before in 
her life been so thoroughly taken in. 
What a marvellous turn of fortune ! 
What a providential deliverance and 
vindication for that poor young Lord 
Dunoran! What an astounding ex- 
posure of that miscreant, Mr. Dan- 
gerfield ! 

“What a blessed escape the child 
has had!” interposed the General, 
with a rather testy burst of gratitude. 

“And how artfully she and my 
Lord contrived to conceal their en- 
gagement!”’ pursued Aunt Rebecca, 
covering her somewhat confused re- 
treat. 

But, somehow, Aunt Rebecca was 
by no means angry. On the contrary, 
any one who knew her well would 
have perceived that a great weight 
was taken off her mind. 

The consequences of Dangerfield’s 
incarceration upon these awful 
charges, were not confined altogether 
to the Tiled House and the inhab- 
itants of Belmont. 

No sooner was our friend Cluffe 
well assured that Dangerfield was in 
custody of the gaoler, and that his 
old theory of a certain double plot 
carried on by that intriguing per- 
sonage, with the object of possessing 
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the hand and thousands of Aunt Re- 
becca, was now and for ever unten- 
able, than he wrote to London forth- 
with to countermand the pelican. 
The answer, which in those days was 
rather long about coming, was not 
pleasant, being simply a refusal to 
rescind the contract. 

Clutie in a frenzy carried this piece 
of mercantile insolence off to his law- 
yer. The stout Captain was, how- 
ever, undoubtedly liable, and with a 
heavy heart he wrote to beg they 
would with all despatch sell the bird 
in London on his account, and charge 
him with the difference. “The 
scoundrels !—they’ll buy him them- 
selves at half-price, and charge me 
a per centage besides; but what the 
plague better can I do?” 

In due course, however, came an 
answer, informing Captain Cluffe 
that his letter had arrived too late, 
as the bird, pursuant to the tenor 
of his order, had been shipped for 
him to Dublin by the Fair Venus, 
with a proper person in charge, on the 
Thursday morning previous. Good 
Mrs. Mason his landlady, had no 
idea what was causing the awful 
commotion in the Captain's room ; 
the fitful and violent soliloquies ; the 
stamping of the Captain up and 
down the floor; and the contusions, 

alpably, suffered by her furniture. 
‘he Captain’s temper was not very 
pleasant that evening, and he was fid- 
getty and feverish besides, expecting 
every moment a note from town to 
apprize him of its arrival. 
owever, he walked up to Belmont 
a week or two after, and had a very 
consolato reception from Aunt 
Becky. ‘He talked upon his old 
themes, and, upon the subjectof Pud- 
dock, was as usual very friendly and 
intercessorial ; in fact she showed at 
last signs of yielding. 

“Well, Captain Cluffe, tell him if 
he cares to come, he may come, and 
be on the old friendly footing ; but 
be sure you tell him he owes it all to 
you.” 

And positively, as she said so, 
Aunt Rebecca looked down upon her 
fan; and Cluffe thought, looked a 
little flushed, and confused too; 
whereat the gallant fellow was so 
elated that he told her all about the 
pelican, discarding as unworthy of 
consideration, under circumstances so 
imminently promising, a little plan he 


had formed of keeping the bird 
privately in Dublin, and looking out 
for a buyer. 

Poor little Puddock, on the other 
hand, had heard, more than a week 
before this message of peace arrived, 
the whole story of Gertrude’s engage- 
ment to Lord Dunoran, as we may 
now call Mr. Mervyn, with such sen- 
sations as may be conjectured. His 
heart, of course, was torn ; but hav- 
ing sustained some score of similar 
injuries in that region upon other 
equally harrowing occasions, he re- 
covered upon this with all favourable 
symptoms, and his wounds healed 
with the first intention. He wore 
his chains very lightly indeed. The 
iron did not enter into his soul ; and 
although of course “he could never 
cease but with his life to dwell upon 
the image of his fleeting dream—the 
beautiful nymph of Belmont,” I have 
never heard that his waist grew at 
all slimmer, or that his sleep or his 
appetite suffered during the period of 
his despair. 

The good little fellow was very 
glad to hear from Cluffe, who patron- 
ised him most handsomely, that 
Aunt Rebecca had consented to re- 
ceive him once more into her good 
graces. 

* And the fact is, Puddock, I think 
I may undertake to promise you'll 
never again be misunderstood in that 
quarter,’ said Cluffe, with a mys- 
terious sort of smile. 

“T’m sure, dear Cluffe, I’m grateful 
as I ought, for your generous plead- 
ing on my poor behalf; and I do 
prize the good will of that most ex- 
cellent lady as highly as any, and owe 
her beside a debt of gratitude for care 
and kindness such as many a mother 
would have failed to béstow.” 

“Mother, indeed ! Why Puddock 
my boy, you forget you’re no chicken,® 
said Cluffe, a little high. 

“ And to-morrow I will certainly 
pay her my respects,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, not answering Cluffe’s re- 
mark. 

So Gertrude Chattesworth, after 
her long agitation—often despair— 
was tranquil at last, and blessed in 
the full assurance of the love which 
was henceforth to be her chief earthly 
hap iness, 

‘Madam was very sly,” said Aunt 
Becky, with a little shake of her head, 
and a quizzical smile; and holding 
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up her folded fan between her finger 
and thumb, in mimic menace as she 
os at Gertrude. “Why Mr. 

fordaunt, on the very day—the day 
we had that pleasant luncheon on the 
grass—when, as I thought, she had 
given you your quietus—’twas quite 
the reverse, and you had made a 
little betrothal, and duped the old 
people so cleverly ever after.” 

“You have forgiven me, dear 
Aunt,” said the young lady, kissing 
her very affectionately, “but I will 
never quite forgive myself. In amo- 
ment of great agitation I made a 
hasty promise of secrecy, which, al- 
most from the moment ’twas made, 
wasto me a never-resting disquietude, 
misery, and reproach. if you, my 
dearest Aunt, knew, as he knows, all 
the anxieties, or rather the terrors, I 
suffered during that agitating period 
of concealment” —— 

“Tndeed, dear madam,” said Mor- 
daunt—or as we may now call him, 
Lord Dunoran—coming to the rescue, 
“twas all my doing; on me alone 
rests all the blame. Selfish it hardly 
was. I could not risk the loss of my 
beloved ; and until my fortunes had 
improved, to declare our situation 
would have been too surely to lose 
her. Henceforward I have done with 
mystery. J will never have a secret 
from her, nor she from you.” 

He took Aunt Becky's hand ; “ Am 
I too forgiven ?” 

He held it for a second, and then 
kissed it. 

Aunt Becky smiled, with one of 
her pleasant little blushes, and looked 
down on the carpet, and was silent 
for a moment; and then, as they 
afterwards thought a little oddly, 
she said. 

“That censor must be more severe 
than I, who would say that conceal- 
ment in matters of the heart is never 
justifiable; and, indeed, my dears,” 
she added quite in an humble way, 
“T almost think you were right.” 

Aunt Becky’s looks and spirits had 
both improved from the moment of 
this eclaircissement. A load was 
plainly removed from her mind. Let 
us hope that her comfort and elation 
were perfectly unselfish. At all 
events her heart sang with a quiet 
joy, and her good humour was un- 
teceted. So she stood up, holdin 
Lord Dunoran’s hand in hers, an 
putting her white arm round her 
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niece’s neck, she kissed her again and 
again, very tenderly, and she said— 

“How very happy, Gertrude, you 
must be ?” and then she went quickly 
from the room, drying her eyes. 

Happy indeed she was, and not 
least in the termination of that se- 
crecy which was so full of self-re- 
osroach, and sometimes of distrust. 
eon the evening of that dinner at 
the King’s House, when in an agony 
of jealousy, she had almost disclosed 
to poor little Lily the secret of their 
engagement; down to the latest mo- 
ment of its concealment, her hours 
had been darkened by care, and 
troubled with ceaseless agitations. 

Everything was now going pros- 

erously for Mervyn—or let us call 
nim henceforward Lord Dunoran. 
Against the united evidence of Sturk 
and Irons, two independent witnesses, 
the Crown were of opinion that 
no defence was maintainable by the 
wretch, Archer. The two murders 
were unambiguously sworn to by 
both witnesses. A correspondence, 
afterwards read in the Irish House of 
Lords, was carried on between the 
Irish and the English law officers of the 
Crown—for the case, for many reasons, 
was admitted to be momentous—as to 
which crime he should be first tried 
for—the murder of Sturk, or that of 
Beauclere. The latter was, in this 
respect, the most momentous—that 
the cancelling of the forfeiture which 
had ruined the Dunoran family de- 
pended upon it. 

“But are you not forgetting, sir,” 
said Mr. Atgorney in consultation, 
“that there’s the finding of felo de se 
against him by the Coroner’s jury ?” 

“No, sir.’ answered the Crown 
Solicitor, well pleased to set Mr. Attor- 
ney right. “ The jury found only that 
he came by his death, but whether by 
gout in his stomach, or by other 
disease, or by poison, they had no 
certain knowledge ; there was there- 
fore no such coroner’s verdict, and no 
ferfeiture therefore.” 

“ And I’m glad to hear it, with all 
my heart. I’ve seen the young gentle- 
man, and a very pretty young noble- 
man he is,” said Mr. Attorney. Per- 
haps he would not have cared if this 
expression of his good will had got 
round to my Lord. 

The an was, however, that their 

risoner was to be first tried in Ire- 
and for the murder of Doctor Sturk. 
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A few pieces of evidence, slight, 
but sinister, also turned up. Captain 
Cluffe was quite clear he had seen an 
instrument in the prisoner’s hand on 
the night of the murder, as he looked 
into the little bedchamber of the 
Brass Castle,so unexpectedly. When 
he put down the towel, he raised it 
from the toilet, where it lay. It re- 
sembled the but of a whip,—was an 
inch or so longer than a drumstick, 
and six or seven inches of the thick 
end stood out in a series of circular 
bands or rings. He rinsed the thick 
end of it in the basin ; it seemed to 
have aspring in it, and Cluffe thought 
it was a sort of loaded baton. In 
those days robbery and assault were 
as common as they are like to become 
again, and there was nothing uncom- 
mon in such precautions. Danger- 
field had only run it once or twice 
hastily through the water, rolled it 
in a red handkerchief, and threw it 
into his drawer, which he locked, 
When Cluffe was shown the whip, 
which bore a rude resemblance to this 
instrument, and which Lowe had as- 
sumed to be all that Cluffe had really 
seen, the gallant Captain peremptorily 


In the meantime, our worthy little 
Lieutenant Puddock—by this time 
quite reconciled to the new state of 
things, walked up to Belmont, with 
his head a great deal fuller—such and 
so great are human vagaries—of the 
interview pending between him and 
Aunt Becky than of the little ro- 
mance which had exploded so unex- 
pectedly about a fortnight ago. 

He actually saw Miss Gertrude and 
my Lord Dunoran walking side by 
side, on the mulberry walk by the 
river ; and though he looked and felt 
a little queer, perhaps, a little ab- 
surd, he did not sigh, nor murmur a 
stanza, nor suffer a palpitation ; but 
walked up to the hall-door, and asked 
for Miss Rebecca Chattesworth. 

Aunt Becky received him in the 
drawingroom. She was ne 
very pale, and spoke very little, an 
very gently for her. In a reconcili- 
ation between two persons of the op- 
posite sexes—though the ages be 
wide apart—there is almost always 
some little ingredient of sentiment. 


CHAPTER CXX. 


IN WHICH OBEDIAH ARRIVES. 





eb seet it. ’ Twas no such thing. 
‘he whip-handle was light in com- 
parison, and it was too long to fit in 
the drawer. 

Now, the awful fractures which 
had almost severed Sturk’s skull cor- 
responded exactly with the wounds 
which such an instrument would in- 
flict, and a tubular piece of broken 
iron, about two inches long, exactly 
corresponding with the shape of the 
loading described by Cluffe, was 
actually discovered in the sewer of 
the Brass Castle. It had been in the 
fire, and the wood or whalebone was 
burnt completely away. It was con- 
jectured that Dangerfield had be- 
lieved it to be lead, and having burnt 
the handle, had broken the metal 
which he could not melt, and made 
away with it in the best way he could. 

So preparations were pushed for- 
ward, and Sturk’s dying declaration, 
sworn to late in the evening before 
his dissolution, in a full consciousness 
of his approaching death, was, of 
course, relied on, and a very sym- 
metrical and logical bill lay, neatly 
penned, in the Crown Office, awaiting 
the next commission for the county. 


The door was shut, and Puddock’s 
voice was heard in an indistinct mur- 
mur upon the lobby. Then there 
was a silence, or, possibly, some 
speaking in a still lower key. Then 
Aunt Becky was crying, and the 
Lieutenant’s voice cooing through it. 
Then Aunt Becky, still crying, said— 

“A longer time than yow think 
for, Lieutenant ; two years, and more 
—always.” And the Lieutenant’s 
voice rose again; and she said— 
* What a fool T've been ;” which was 
again lost in Puddock’s accents ; 
and the drawingroom door opened, 
and Aunt Rebecca ran up-stairs 
with her handkerchief to her red nose 
and eyes, and slammed her bedroom 
door after her like a boarding-school 
miss. 

And the General’s voice was heard 
shouting “luncheon” in the hall ; 
and Dominick told Puddock, who 
stood, unusually pale and very much 
stunned, with the handle of the open 
drawingroom door in his hand, look- 
ing up toward the bedrooms in an 
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undecided sort of way, as if he wasnot 
clear whether it was not his duty to 
follow Aunt Becky. On being told a 
second time, however, that the Gene- 
ral awaited him at luncheon, he 
seemed to apprehend the meaning of 
the message, and went down to the 
parlour forthwith. 

The General, and my Lord Duno- 
ran, and Miss ‘Gertrude, and honest 
Father Roache, were there ; and the 
General sent up her maid for Aunt 
Rebecca, who made answer that she 
was not sure whether she would take 
any luncheon at all. So the com- 
pany, notwithstanding, eat theirs. 

Puddock, at luncheon, was abstract- 
ed—frightened—silent, for the most 
part ; talking only two or three sen- 
tences during that sociable meal, by 
fits and starts ; and he laughed once 
abruptly ata joke he did not hear. He 
also, drank three glasses of port. 

Aunt Rebecca met him with her 
hood on in the hall. She asked 
him, with a faltering sort of careless- 
ness, looking very hard at the cleck, 
and nearly with her back to him— 

“Lieutenant, will you take a turn 
in the garden with me ?” 

To which Puddock, with almost a 
start—for he had not seen her till she 
spoke—and, upon my word, ’tis a 
fact, with a blush, too—made a sud- 
den ‘smile, and a bow, and a suitable 
reply in low tones; and forth they sal- 
lied together, and into the garden, and 
up and down the same walk, for a good 
while—a long while—people some- 
times don’t count the minutes—with 


none but Peter Brian, the gardener, 
whom they did not see, to observe 
them. 

When they came to the white 
wicket-door of the garden, Aunt Re- 
becca hastily dropped his arm, on 


which she had leaned ; and together 
they returned to the house very affa- 
bly ; and there Aunt Becky bid him 
good-by in a whisper, a little 
hastily ; and Puddock, so soon as he 
found Dominick, asked for the Ge- 
neral, 

He had gone down to the river ; 
and Puddock followed. As he walk- 
ed along the court, he looked up ; 
there was a kind face at the window. 
He smiled a great deal and raised his 
hat, and placed it to his heart, and 
felt quite bewildered, like a man in a 
dream ; and in this state he marched 
down to the river’s bank. 
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They had not been together for a 
full minute when the stout General 
threw back his head, looking straight 
in his face ; and then he stepped first 
one, then another, fat little pace 
backward, and poked his cane right 
at the ribs of the plump little Lieu- 
tenant, then closing with him, he 
shook both his hands in both his with 
a hearty peal of laughter. 

Then he takes Puddock under his 
arm. Puddock has to stoop to pick 
up his hat which the General had 
dislodged. And so the General walks 
him slowly towards the house ; some- 
times jogging his elbow a little under 
his ribs ; sometimes calling a halt, 
and taking his collar in his finger and 
thumb, thrusting him out a little, 
and eyeing him over with a sort of 
swagger, and laughing, and coughing, 
and whooping, and laughing again, 
almost to strangulation ; and al- 
together extraordinarily boisterous, 
and hilarious, and familiar, as Cluffe 
thought, who viewed this spectacle 
from theavenue. Mr. Sterling would 
not have been quite so amused at a 
similar freak of Mrs. Hidelberg’s. But 
our honest General was no special 
worshipper of money. He was rich, 
too, and his daughter, well dowered, 
was about to marry a peer; and be- 
side all this, though he loved “ Sister 
Becky,” her yoke galled him, and, I 
think, he was not altogether sorry at 
the notion of a little more liberty. 

At the same moment honest Peter 
Brian, having set his basket of winter 
greens down upon the kitchen table, 
electrified his auditory by telling 
them, with a broad grin and an oath, 
that he had seen Lieutenant Puddock 
and Aunt Rebecca kiss in the garden, 
with a good smart smack, “by the 
powers, within three yards of his 
elbow, when he was stooping down 
cutting them greens!” At which 

rofanity, old Mistress Dorothy, Aunt 
sbecca’s maid, was so incensed that 
she rose and left the kitchen without 
a word. The sensation there, how- 
ever, was immense; and Mistress 
Dorothy heard the gabble and laugh- 
ter fast and furious behind her until 
she reached the hall. 

Captain Cluffe was asking for Aunt 
Rebecca when Puddock and the Ge- 
neral reached the hall-door, and was 
surprised to learn that she was not to 

seen. “If she knew ’twas I,” he 
thought ; “ but no matter.” 
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“Oh, we could have told you that; 
eh, Puddock?” cried the General ; 
“°tisn’t everybody can see my sister 
to-day, Captain; a very particular 
engagement, eh, Puddock?”’ and a 
sly wink and a chuckle. 

Cluffe smiled a little, and looked 
rather conscious and queer, but 
pleased with himself; and hiseyes wan- 
dered over the front windows hastily, 
to see if Aunt Becky was looking out, 
for he fancied there was something 
in the General’s quizzing, and that 
the lady might have said more than 
she quite intended to poor little Pud- 
dock on the subject of the gallant 
mediator; and that, in fact, he was 
somehow the theme of some little 
sentimental disclosure of the lady’s. 
What the plague else could they both 
mean by quizzing Cluffe about her ? 

Puddock and he had not gone 
half-way down the short avenue, 
when Cluffe said with asheepish smile. 

“ Miss Rebecca Chattesworth dropt 
something in her talk with you, Pud- 
dock, I see that plain enough, my 
dear fellow, which the General has 
no objection I should hear, and, 
hang it, I don’t see any myself. I say, 
I may as well hearit,eh¢ I venture 
to say there’s no great harm in it.” 

At first Puddock was reserved, but 
recollecting that he had been left 
quite free to tell whom he pleased, 
he made up his mind to unbosom; 
and suggested for the sake of quiet 
and a longer conversation, that they 
should go round by the ferry. 

“ No, I thank you, I’ve had enough 
of that ; we can walk along as quietl 
as you like, and turn a little bac 
again if need be.” 

So slowly, side by side, the brother 
officers paced toward the bridge ; 
and little Puddock, with a serious 
countenance and blushing cheeks, 
and looking straight ieleantiies. made 
his astounding disclosure. 

Puddock told things in a very sim- 
and intelligible way, and Cluffe 

eard him in total silence; and just 
as he related the crowning fact, that 
he, the Lieutenant, was about to 
marry Miss Rebecca Chattesworth, 
having reached the milestone by the 
footpath, Captain Cluffe raised his 
foot thereupon, without a word to 
Puddock, and began tugging at the 
strap of his legging, with a dismal 
red grin, and a few spluttered curses 
at the artificer of the article. 
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“And the lady has had the conde- 
scension to say that she has liked 
me for at least two years.” 

“And she hating you like poison, 
to my own certain knowledge,” laugh- 
ed Captain Cluffe, very angrily, and 
swallowing down something. So they 
walked on a little way in silence, and 
Cluffe, who, with his face very red, 
and his mouth a good deal expanded, 
and down in the corners, was looking 
steadfastly forward, exclaimed sud- 


enly— 

“ Well ?” 

“T see, Cluffe,” said Puddock ; 
“you don’t think it prudent—you 
fear we mayn’t be happy ?” 

“ Prudent !” laughed Cluffe, with 
a variety of unpleasant meanings ; 
and after a while—* And the General 
knows of it ?” 

“‘ Andapproves it most kindly,” said 
Puddock. 

“What else can he do?” sneered 
Cluffe ; “’tis a precious fancy—they 
are such cheats? Why you might be 
almost her grand-son, my dear Pud- 
dock, ha, ha, ha! ’Tis preposterous ; 
you're sixteen years younger than I.” 

“Tf you can’t congratulate me, 
*twould be kinder not to say any- 
thing, Captain Cluffe; and nobody 
must speak in my presence of that 
lady but with proper respect ; and I— 
I thought, Clutfe, you’d have wished 
me well, and shaken hands, and said 
something—something.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Cluffe, 
swallowing down his emotions again, 
and shaking hands with Puddock ra- 
ther stiffly, and trying to smile, “I 
wish you well, heaven knows—every- 
thing good; why shouldn’t I, by 
George? You know, Puddock, ’twas 
I who brought you together. And— 
and—am I at liberty to mention it?” 

Puddock thought it better the 
news should be proclaimed from Bel- 
mont. 

“Well, so I think myself,” said 
Cluffe, and relapsed into silence till 
they parted, at the corner of the broad 
street of Chapelizod; and Cluffe 
walked, at an astounding pace, on to 
his lodgings. 

“ Here’s Captain Cluffe,” said Mrs. 
Mason, to a plump youth, who had 
just made the journey from London, 
and was standing with the driver of 
a low-backed car, and saluted the 
Captain, who was stalking in with- 
out taking any notice. 
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“Little bill, if you please, Cap- 
tain.” 

“What is it ?’ demanded the Cap- 
tain, grimly. 

“ Obediah’s come, sir.” 

“QObediah !” said the Captain. 
“ What the plague do you mean, sir? 
Can’t you speak plain ?” 

“QObediah, sir, is the name we 

ive him. The pelican, sir, from 
essrs. Hamburgh and Slighe.” 

And the young man threw back a 
piece of green baize, and disclosed 
Obediah, who blinked with a tran- 
quil countenance upon the Captain 
through the wires of a strong wooden 
cage. I doubt if the Captain ever 
looked so angry before or since. He 
glared at the pelican, and ground 
his teeth, and actually shook “his cane 
in his fist ; and if he had been one bit 
less prudent than he was, I think 
Obediah would then and there have 
slept with his fathers. 

Glutte whisked himself about, and 
plucked open the bill. 

“ And what the devil is all this for, 
sir? ten—twelve pounds ten shillings 
freightage and care on the way—and 
—twenty-five, by George, sir—not 
far from forty pounds, sir,” roared 
Cluffe. 

“ Where’ll I bring him to, sir ?” 
asked the driver. 

The Captain bellowedanaddress we 
shan’t print here. 

“Curse him—curse the brute; forty 
pounds! Drive him away,” and the 
Captain swore hugely, “youscoundrel. 
Drive the whole concern out of that, 
sir. Drive him where you like, sir. 
Drive him away, sir, or by Jove, I'll 
break every bone in your body, sir.” 

And the Captain scaled the stairs, 
and sat down panting, and outside 
the window he heard the driver ad- 
vising something about putting the 
Captain’s bird to livery “till sich 
time as he’d come to his sinses ;” and 
himself undertaking to wait opposite 
the door ofthis lodgings until his fare 
from Dublin was paid. 

Though Cluffe was occasionally 
swayed by the angry passions, he was, 
on the whole, in his own small way, 
a long-headed fellow. He hated law, 
especially when he had a bad case ; 
and accordingly he went down again, 
rumpling the confounded bill in his 
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hand, and told the man that he did 
not blame him for it—though the 
whole thing was an imposition ; but 
that rather than have any words 
about it, he’d pay the account, and 
have done with it; and he stared 
again in the face of the pelican with 
an expression of rooted aversion, 
and the mild bird clapped its bill, 
perhaps, expecting some refreshment, 
and looking upon the captain with a 
serene complacency, very provoking 
under the circumstances. 

“ How the devil people can like 
such misshapen, idiotic-looking, sel- 
fish, useless brutes ; and, by George, 
it smells like a pole-cat—curse it; 
but some people have deuced queer 
fancies in more matters than one. 
The brute! on my soul, I'd like to 
shoot it.” 

However, with plenty of dispu- 
tation over the items, and many oaths 
and vows, the gallant Captain, with a 
heavy and wrathful heart, paid the 
bill ; and although he had sworn in 
his drawing-room that he’d eat the 
pee before Aunt Rebecca should 
1ave it, he thought better also upon 
this point too, and it arrived that 
evening, at Belmont, with his respect- 
ful compliments. 

Cluffe was soon of opinion that he was 
in absolute possession of his own se- 
cret, and resolved to keep it effectually. 
He hinted that very evening at mess, 
and afterwards at the Club, that he 
had been managing a very nice and 
delicate bit of diplomacy, which not 
a soul of them suspected, at Belmont ; 
and that, by George, he thought 
they’d stare when they heard it. He 
had worked like a lord chancellor 
to bring it about; and he thought 
all was pretty well settled, now. And 
the Chapelizod folk, in general, and 
Puddock, as implicitly as any, and 
Aunt Rebecca, for that matter, also 
believed to their dying day that 
Cluffe had managed that match, and 
been a true friend to little Puddock. 

Cluffe never married, but grew con- 
foundedly corpulent by degrees, and 
suffered plaguily from gout ; but was 
always well dressed, and coura- 
geously buckled in, and, I dare say, 
two inches less in girth, thanks to 
the application of mechanics, than 
nature would have presented him. 
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Tue excitement was high in Cha- 
pelizod when the news reached that 
a true bill was found against Charles 
Archer for the murder of Barnabas 
Sturk. Everywhere the case was 
watched with uncommon interest; 
and when the decisive day arrived, 
and the old Judge, furrowed, yellow, 
and cross, mounted the bench, and 
the jury were called over, and the 
challenges began, and the grim, gen- 
tlemanlike person with the white 
hair, and his right arm in a black silk 
sling, whispering to his attorney and 
now and again pencilling a line to his 
counsel with that indescribable air 
of confidence and almost defiance, 
pleaded to the indictment “not 
guilty,” and the dreadful business .of 
the day began, the Court was crowded 
as it seldom had been before. 

A short, clear, horrible statement 
unfolded the case for the Crown. 
Then the dying deposition of Sturk 
was put in evidence ; then Irons, the 
clerk, was put up, and told his tale 
doggedly and distinctly, and was not 
to be shaken. “No, it was not true 
that he had ever been confined in a 
mad-house.” ‘“ He had never had 
delirium tremens.” “He had never 
heard that his wife thought him 
mad.” “Yes, it was true he had 
sledged silver of his master’s at the 

ied Horse at Newmarket.” “He 
knew it was felony, but it was the 
prisoner who put it into his head and 
encouraged him to do it.” “ Yes, 
he would swear to that.” “He had 
several times spoken to Lord Dun- 
oran, when passing under the name 
of Mervyn, on the subject of his 
father being wronged.” “He never 
had any promise from my Lord, in 
case he should fix the guilt of that 
murder on some other than his 
father.’ Our friend, Captain Cluffe 
was called, and delivered his evidence 
in a somewhat bluff and peremptory, 
but on the whole effective way. 

Charles Nutter,after some whispered 
consultation, was also called, and 
related what we have heard. “ Yes, 
he had been arrested for the murder 
of Doctor Sturk, and now stood out 
on bail to answer that charge.” 
Then followed some circumstances, 


CHAPTER CXXI. 


IN WHICH CHARLES ARCHER PUTS HIMSELF UPON THE COUNTRY. 





one of which, the discovery of a piece 
of what was presumed to be the 
weapon with which the murder was 
perpetrated, I have already men- 
tioned. Then came some evidence, 
curious but quite clear, to show that 
the Charles Archer who had died at 
Florence, was not the Charles Archer 
who had murdered Beauclere, but a 
gentleman who had served in the 
army, and had afterwards been for 
two years in Italy, in the employment 
of a London firm who dealt in works 
of art, and was actually resident in 
ltaly.at the time when the New- 
market murder occurred, and that 
the attempt to represent him as the 
person who had given evidence 
against the late Lord Dunoran was 
an elaborate and cunning contrivance 
of the prisoner at the bar. Then 
came the medical evidence. 

Pell was examined, and delivered 
only half a dozen learned sentences ; 
Toole, more at length,madea damaging 
comparison of the fragment of iron 
already mentioned, and the outline of 
the fractures in the deceased man’s 
head ; and Dillon was questioned 
generally,and was not cross-examined, 
Then came the defence. 

The points were, that Sturk was 
restored to speech by the determined 
interposition of the prisoner at the 
bar, an unlikely thing if he was 
ruining himself thereby! That Sturk’s 
brain had been shattered, and not 
cleared from hallucinations before 
he died; that having uttered the 
monstrous dream, in all its parts 
incredible, which was the sole foun- 
dation of the indictment against that 
every way respectable and eminent 
gentleman who stood there, the clerk, 
lrons, having heard something of it, 
had conceived the plan of Swearing to 
the same story, for the manifest pur- 
pose of securing thereby the favour 
of the young Lord Dunoran, with 
whom he had been in conference upon 
this very subject without ever once 
having hinted asyllable against Mr. 
Paul Dangerfield until after Doctor 
Sturk’s dream had been told ; and the 
idea of fixing the guilt of Beauclerc’s 
murder upon this gentleman of 
wealth, family, and station occurred 
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to his ones, intriguing, and un- 
scrupulous mind. 

Mr. Dangerfield, in the dock, 
nodded sometimes, or sneered or 
smirked with hollow cheeks, or shook 
his head in unison with the passing 
sentiment of the speaker, directing 
a quick glance from time to time 
upon the aspect of the jury, the 
weather-gauge of his fate, but al- 
together with a firm, manly, and sar- 
castic, and at times a somewhat 
offended air, as though he should say, 
“tis somewhat too good a jest that 
I, Paul Dangerfield, Esq., a man of 
fashion, with my known character, 
and worth nigh two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, should stand here 
charged with murdering a miserable 
Chapelizod doctor!’ The minutes 
had stolen away ; the judge read his 
notes by candle-light, and charged in 
dry and cranky tones, dead against 
that man of integrity, fashion, and 
guineas ; and did not appear a bit 
disturbed at the idea of hanging him. 

When the jury went in he had some 
soup upon the bench, and sipped it 
with a great noise. Mr. Dangerfield 
shook hands with his counsel, and 
smirked, and whispered; and five 
minutes passed by, and a minute or 
two more, and the door of the jury- 
room opened, and the gentlemen came 
stumbling in, taking off their hats, 
and silence was called ; and the fore- 
man, with a very pale and frightened 
face, handed down the issue paper. 

“And how say you, gentlemen, 
guilty or not guilty ?” 

“ Guilty !” 

And Mr. Dangerfield bowed, and 
lifted up a white smiling countenance, 
all over shining now with a slight 
moisture. 

Then there was some whispering 
among the conductors of the prose- 
cution ; and the leader stood up to 
say that in consequence of a com- 
munication from the law officers in 
England, where the prisoner was to be 
arraigned on a capital indictment, in- 
volving serious consequences to others 
—for the murder, he meant, of Mr. 
Beauclere—the Crown wished that he 
should stand over for judgment until 
certain steps in that case had been 
taken at the other side. Then the 
Court inquired whether they had 
considered so and so ; and the leader 
explained and satisfied his lordship 
who made an order accordingly. And 
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Mr. Dangerfield made a low bow, 
with a smirk to his lordship, and a 
nod to his counsel ; and he turned, 
and darkness received him. 

Mr. Dangerfield, or shall we say 
the villain, Charles Archer, with 
characteristic promptitude and cool- 
ness, availed himself of the interval 
to try every influence he could once 
have set in motion, and as it were to 
gather his strength for a mighty 
struggle with the king of terrors, 
when his pale hand should knock at 
the door of his cell. Ihave seen two 
of his letters written with consum- 
mate plausibility and adroitness, and 
which have given me altogether a 
very high idea of his powers. But 
they were all received with a ter- 
rifying coldness or with absolute si- 
lence. There was no reasoning 
against an intuition. Every human 
being felt that the verdict was true, 
and that the judgment, when it came, 
would be right; and recoiled from the 
smiling gentleman, over whose white 
head the hempen circle hung like a 
diabolic glory, with a scowl and a 
shudder. Dangerfield, who had 
something of the Napoleonic fatulty 
of never “ making pictures” to him- 
self, saw this fact in its literality 
and acquiesced in it. 

He was a great favourite with the 
gaoler, whom, so long as he had the 
command of his money, he had treat- 
ed with a frank and convivial mag- 
nificence, and who often sat up to 
one o'clock with him, and enjoyed 
his stories prodigiously, for the sar- 
castic man of the world lost noyg of 
his amusing qualties ; and—the fa- 
tigues of his barren correspondence 
ended—slept, and eat, and drank, 
pretty much as usual. 

This Giant Despair, who carried 
the keys at his girdle, did not often 
get so swell a pilgrim into his castle, 
and was secretly flattered by his 
familiarity, and cheered by his devil- 
ish gaiety, and was quite willing to 
make rules bend a little, and the 
place as em as possible to his 
distinguished guest, and give him in 
fact all his heart could desire, except 
a chance of escape. 

“ T’ve one move left—nothing very 
excellent—but sometimes you know 
a scurvy card enough will win the 
trick. Between you and me, my 
good friend, I have a thing to tell, 
that twill oblige my Lord Dunoran 
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very much to hear. My Lord Town- 
shend will want his vote. He means 
to prove his peerage immediately, and 
he may give a poor devil a lift you 
see—hey ?” 

So next day there came my Lord 
Dunoran and a magistrate, not Mr. 
Lowe—Mr. Dangerfield professed a 
contempt for him, and preferred any 
other. So it was Mr. Armstrong this 
time, and that is all I know of him. 

Lord Dunoran was more pale than 
usual; indeed he felt like to faint 
on coming into his presence, and 
throughout the interview scarcely 
spoke six sentences, and not one word 


of reproach. The villain was down. 
It was enough. He would not smite 
him, but left him to fate. 

Mr. Dangerfield was, perhaps, a 
little excited. He talked more volu- 
bly than usual, and once or twice 
there came a little flush over his 
pallid forehead and temples. But 
on the whole he was very much the 
same, brisk sardonic talker and po- 
lite gentleman whom Mr. Mervyn 
had so often discoursed with in Cha- 
pelizod. On this occasion, his narra- 
tive ray on uninterruptedly and easily, 
but full of horrors, like a satanic 
reverie. 


CHAPTER CXXII. 


IN WHICH MR. PAUL DANGERFIELD MAKES SOME FRANK ADMISSIONS. 


“Upon my honour, sir,” said Paul 
Dangerfield, “I bear Mr. Lowe no 
ill-will. He is, you'll excuse me, a 
thief-catcher by nature. He can’t 
help it. He thinks he works from 
duty, public spirit, and other fine 
influences ; I know it is simply from 
an irrepressible instinct. I do assure 
ou, I never yet bore any man the 
east ill-will. I’ve had to remove 
two or three, not because I hated 
them—I did not care a button for 
any—but because their existence was 
incompatible with my safety, which, 
sir, is the first thing to me, as yours 
is to you. Human laws we respect 
—ha, ha!—you and I, because they 
subserve our convenience, and just 
so long. When they tend to our 
destruction, ’tis of course another 
thing. 
“ Believe in luck, sir, and there’s 
the sum of my credo. I was wrong 
in taking that money from Beauclere 
when I did, ’twas in the midst of a 
dismal run of ill-fortune. There 
was nothing unfair in taking i 
though. The man was a chea 
It was not really his, and no one 
could tell to whom it belonged; ’twas 
no more his because I found it in his 
cket than if I had found it ina 
arrel on the high seas. I killed him 
to prevent his killing me. Precise- 
ly the same motive, though in your 
case neither so reasonable nor so jus- 
tifiable, as that on which, in the 
name of justice, which means only 
the collective selfishness of society, 
you design in cool blood to put me 
publicly to death. ’Tis just that 
you, gentlemen, think it contributes 
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to your safety. That’s the spirit of 
human laws. I applaud and I 
adopt it in my own case. Pray, sir” 
(to Mr. Armstrong), “do me the 
honour to try this snuff, ’tis real 
French rappee. 

“But, sir, though I have had to 
do these things, which you or an 
other man of nerve welll do with 
a sufficient motive, I never hurt 
any man without a necessity for 
it. My money I’ve made fairly, 
though in great measure by play, and 
no man can say I ever promised that 
which I did not perform. ’Tis quite 
true, I killed Beauclere in the man- 
ner described by Irons. That was 
upon me, and I could not help it. 

did right. ’Tis also true, I killed 
that scoundrel, Glasscock, as Irons 
related. Shortly after, being introu- 
ble about money, and in danger of 
arrest, I went abroad and changed 
my name, and disguised my person. 

“ At Florence I was surprised to 
find a letter directed to Charles 
Archer. You may suppose it was 
not agreeable. But, of course, I 
would not claim it; and it went after 
all to him for whom it was intended. 
There was actually there a Mr. Char- 
les Archer, dying of a decline. Three 
respectable English residents had 
made his acquaintance, knowing 
nothing of him, but that he was a 
sick countryman. When I learned 
all about it, I, too, got an introduc- 
tion to him; and when he died, I 
prevailed with one of them to send 
a note signed by himself and two 
more to the London lawyer who was 
pursuing me simply stating that 
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Charles Archer had died in Florence, 
to their knowledge, they having 
seen him during his last cin and 
attended his funeral. 

“T told them that he had begged 
me to see this done, as family affairs 
made it necessary; ’twas as well to 
use the event—and they did it without 
difficulty. I do not Sow how the 
obituary announcement got into the 
newspapers,—it was not my doing— 
and naming him as the evidence in 
the prosecution of my Lord Dunoran 
was a great risk, and challenged con- 
tradiction, but none came. Sir Philip 
Drayton was one of the signatures, 
and it satisfied the attorney. 

“When I came to Chapelizod, 
though, I soon found that the devil 
had not done with me, and that I 
was like to have some more unplea- 
sant work on my hands. I did not 
know that Irons was above ground, 
nor he either that I was living. We 
had wandered far enough asunder 
in the interval to make the chances 
very many we should never meet 
again. Yet here we met ; and I knew 
him, and he me. But he’s a nervous 
man, and whimsical. 

“ He was afraid of me, and never 
used his secret to force money from 
me. Still it was not pleasant. I 
did not know but that if I went 
away he might tell it. I weighed 
the matter ; ’tis-true I thought there 
might have come a necessity to deal 
with him; but I would not engage 
in anything of the sort, without an 
absolute necessity. But Doctor 
Sturk was different—a bull-headed, 
conceited fool. I thought I remem- 
bered his face at Newmarket, and, 
changed as it was, I was right, and 
learned all about him from Irons. I 
saw his mind was at work on me, 
though he could not find me out, and 
I could not well know what course 
a man like that might take, or how 
much he might have seen or remem- 
ber. That was not pleasant neither. 

“JT had taken a whim to marry ; 
there’s no need to mention names; 
but I supposed I should have met 
no difficulty with the ss 
on my wealth. Had I married, 
should have left the country. 

“ However, it was not to be. It 
might have been well for all had I 
never thought of it. For ’m aman 
who, when he once places an object 
before him, will not give it up with- 
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I can wait as well as 


out trying. 
d know what’s to be got by 


strike, an 


one andt’other. Well, what I’ve once 
proposed to myself I don’t forego, 
and that helped to hold me where I 


was. 

“The nature of the beast, Sturk, 
and his circumstances were danger- 
ous. "T'was necessary for my safety 
to make away with him. I tried it 
by several ways. I made a quarrel 
between him and Toole, but somehow 
it never came toa duel ; and a worse 
one between him and Nutter, but 
that too failed to come to a fight. It 
was to be, sir, and my time had come. 
What I long suspected arrived, and 
he told me in his own study he knew 
me, and wanted money. The money 
didn’t matter ; of that I could spare 
abundance, though ’tis the nature of 
such a tax to swell to confiscation. 
But the man who gets a sixpence 
from you on such terms is a tyrant 
and your master, and I can’t brook 
slavery. 

“T owed the fellow no ill-will; 
upon my honour, as a gentleman ; I 
forgive him ; as I hope he has forgiven 
me. It was all fair he should try. 
We can’t help our instincts. There’s 
something wolfish in us all. I was 
vexed at his d——d folly, though, 
and sorry to have to put him out of 
the way. However, I saw I must 
be rid of him. 

“There was no immediate hurry. 
I could afford to wait a little. I 
thought he would walk home on the 
night I met him. He had gone into 
town in Colonel Strafford’s carriage. 
It returned early in the afternoon 
without him. I knew his habits ; he 
dined at Keating’s ordinary ‘at four 
o’clock ; and Mercer, whom he had 
to speak with, would not see him, on 
his bill of exchange business, in his 
counting-house. Sturk told me so ; 
and he must wait till half-past five 
What he had to say 
was satisfactory, and I allowed five 
minutes for that. 

“Then he might come home in a 
coach. But he wasa close-fisted fellow, 
and loved a shilling ; so it was prob- 
able he would walk. His usual path 
was by the Star Fort, and through the 
thorn woods between that and the 
Magazine. So I methim. I said I 
was for town, and asked him how he 
had fared in his business ; and turned 
with him, walking slowly as though 
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to hear. I had that loaded whale- 
bone in my pocket, and my sword, 
but no pistol. “It was not the place 
for firearms ; the noise would have 
made an alarm. So I turned sharp 
upon him and felled him. He knew 
by an intuition what wa8 about to 
happen, for as the blow fell he yelled 
‘murder.’ That d d fellow, Nut- 
ter, in the wood at our right, scarce 
a hundred yards away, halloed in 
answer. I had but time to strike 
him two blows on the top of his head 
that might have killed an ox. I felt 
the metal sink at the second in his 
skull, and would have pinked him 
through with my sword, but the 
fellow was close on me, and I thought 
I knew the voice for Nutter’s. I 
stole through the bushes swiftly, 
and got along into the hollow under 
the Magazine, and thence on. 

“There was a slight fog upon the 
Park, and I metnoone. I got across 
the Park wall, over the quarry, and 
so down by the stream at Coyle’s, 
and on to the road near my house. 
No one was in sight, so I walked 
down to Chapelizod to show myself. 
Near the village tree I met Dr. Toole. 
I asked him if Nutter was in the 
Club, and he said no—nor at home, 
he believed, for his boy had seen him 
more than half-an-hour ago leave his 
hall-door, dressed for the road. 

“So I made as if disappointed, 
and turned back again, assured that 
Nutter was theman. I was not easy, 
for I could not be sure that Sturk 
was dead. Had I been allowed a 
second or two more, I’d have made 
sure work of it. Still I was nearly 
sure. I could not go back now and 
finish the business. I could not say 
whether he lay there any longer, and 
if he did, how many men Nutter 
might have about him by this time. 
So, sir, the cast was made, I could 
not mend it, and must abide my for- 
tune be it good or ill. 

“Not a servant saw me go out 
or return. I came in quietly, and 
went into my bed-room and lighted a 
candle. *Twas a blunder, a blot, but 
a thousand to one it was not hit. I 
washed my hands. There was some 
blood on the whalebone, and on my 
fingers. I rolled the loaded whale- 
bone up in a red handkerchief, and 
locked it into my chest of drawers, 
designing to destroy it, which I did, 
so soon as the servants were in bed ; 
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and then I felt a chill and a slight 
shiver ;—t’was only that I was an 
older man. I was cool enough, buta 
strain on the mind was more to me 
then than twenty years before. Sp I 
drank a dram, and I heard a noise 
outside my window. "T'was then 
that stupid dog, Cluffe, saw me, as he 
swears. 

“ Well, next day Sturk was brought 
home ; Nutter was gone, and the sus- 

vicion attachedtohim. That was well. 

But though Pell pronounced that he 
must die without recovering conscious- 
ness, and that the trepan would kill 
him instantaneously, I had a profound 
misgiving that he might. recover 
speech and recollection. I wrote as 
exact a statement of the case to my 
London physician—a very great man 
—as I could collect, and had his 
answer, which agreed exactly with 
Doctor Pell’s. “Iwas agreed on all 
hands the trepan would be certain 
death. Days,. weeks, or months— 
it mattered not what the interval—no 
returning glimmer of memory could 
light his death-bed. Still, sir, I pre- 
saged evil. He was so long about 
dying. 

“T’m telling you everything, you 
see. I offered Irons what would have 
been a fortune to him—he was at- 
tending occasionally in Sturk’s sick 
room, and assisting in dressing his 
wounds—to watch his opportunity and 
smother him with a wet handkerchief. 
But he’s an arrant coward, and could 
not bring himself to try it, though 
he had only to lay it close on his face. 
I would have done it myself after- 
wards, on the sole opportunity that 
offered, had I not been interrupted. 
I engaged, with Mrs. Sturk’s approval, 
Doctor Dillon. I promised him five 
hundred guineas to trepan him. That 
young villain, I could prove, bled 
Alderman Sherlock to death to please 
the Alderman’s young wife. Who'd 
have thought the needy profligate 
would have hesitated to plunge his 
trepan into the brain of a dying man 
—a corpse, you may say, already—for 
five hundred guineas? I was grow- 
ing feverish under the protracted 
suspense. I was haunted by the 
apprehension of Sturk’s recovering 
his consciousness and speech, in 
which case I should have been reduc- 
ed to my present rueful situation ; 
and I was resolved to end that cursed 
uncertainty. 
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“When I thought Dillon had forgot 
his appointment in his swinish vices, 
I turned my mind another way. I 
resolyed to leave Sturk to nature, and 
clench the case against Nutter, by 
evidence [ would have compelled 
Irons to swear. As it turned out, that 
would have been the better way. 
Had Sturk died without speaking, 
and Nutter hanged for his death, the 
question could have opened no more, 
and Irons would have been nailed 
to my interest. 

“T viewed the problem every way. 
I saw the danger from the first, and 
provided many expedients, which, one 
after the other, fortune frustrated. I 
can’t confidently say even now that it 
would have been wiser to leave Sturk 
to die, as the doctors said he must. 
I had a foreboding, in spite of all they 
could say, he would wake up before 
he died and denounce me. If ’twas 
a mistake, twas a fated one, and I 
could not help it. 

“So, sir, you see I’ve nothing to 


blame myself for—though all has 
broken down.” 

“T guessed, when I heard the sound 
at the hall-door at my house, that 


Sturk or Irons had spoken, and that 
they were come to take me. Had I 
broken through them, I might have 
made my escape. It was long odds 
against me, but sti I had a chance— 
that’s all. And the matter affecting 
my Lord Dunoran’s innocence, ’m 
ready to swear, if it can serve his 
son—having been the undesigned 
cause of some misfortunes to you, my 
Lord, in my lifetime.” 

Lord Dunoran said nothing, he only 
bowed his head, and then raised it 
with an agitated look. 

So Dangerfield, when his statement 
respecting the murder of Beauclerc 
had been placed clearly in writing, 
made oath of its truth, and imme- 
diately when this was over (he had, 
while they were preparing the state- 
ment, been walking up and down his 
flagged chamber), he grew, all on a 
sudden, faint, and then very flushed, 
and they thought he was about to 
take a fit ; but speedily he recovered 
himself, and in five minutes time was 
much as he had been at the com- 
mencement. 

After my Lord and Mr. Armstrong 
went away, he had the gaoler with 
him, and scemed very sanguine about 
getting his pardon, and was very 
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brisk and chatty, and said he’d pre- 
pare his petition in the morning, and 
gotin large paper for drafting it on,and 
said, “I suppose at the close of this 
Commission they will bring me up 
for judgment; that will be the day 
after to-morrow, and I must have my 

etition ready.” And he talked away 
ike a man who had got a care off his 
mind, and isin high spirits; and when 
grinning beetle-browed Giant Des- 
a shook his hand and wished him 
uck at parting, he stopped him, laying 
his white hand upon his herculean 
arm, and said he, “’ve apoint to urge, 
they don’t suspect. I’m sure of my 
liberty : what do you think of that !— 
hey!” Andhelaughed. “And when 
I get away, what do you say to leaving 
this place and coming after me? Upon 
my life you must, sir, Ilike you, and 
if you don’t, rot me but I’ll come and 
take you away myself.” 

So they parted in a sprightly genial 
way; and in the morning the turnkey 
called the gaoler up at an unseasonable 
hour, and told him that Mr. Danger- 
field was dead. 

The gaoler lay in the passage out- 
side the prisoner’s cell, with his bed 
across the door, which was locked, 
and visited him at certain intervals. 
The first time he went in there was 
nothing remarkable. It was but half 
an hour after the gaoler had left. Mr. 
Dangerfield, for so he chose to be 
called, was dozing very quietly in his 
bed, and just opened his eyes, and 
nodded on awaking, as though he 
would say, “here I am,” but did not 
speak, 

When, three hours later, the officer 
entered, having lighted his candle at 
the lamp, he instantly recoiled. “The 
room aeocnenr” tit he, “I thought 
I’d a fainted, and I drew back. I tried 
it again a bit furtherin,and’ twas worse, 
and the candle almost went out, ’twas 
as ifthe devil wasthere. I drew back 
quick, and I called the prisoner, but 
no word was there. Then I locks the 
door, and called Michael; and when 
he came we called the prisoner again, 
but to no purpose. Then we opened 
the door, and I made a rush, and 
smashed the glass of the window to 
let in air, we had to wait outside a 
good while before we could venture 
in, and when we did, there he was, 
lying like a man asleep in his bed 
with his night-cap on, and his han 
under his cheek, and he smiling down 
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on the flags, very sly, like a man 
that has won something craftily. He 
was dead, and his limbs cold by this 
time.” 

There wasaninquest. Mr. Danger- 
field “looked very composed in death,” 
says an old letter, and he lay ‘‘ very 
like sleep” in his bed, “ his fingers 
under his cheek and temple,” with 
the countenance turned “a little down- 
ward, as if looking upon something 
on the floor,” with an “ironical smile,” 
so that the ineffaceable lines of sar- 
casm, I suppose, were traceable upon 
that jaundiced mask. 

Some said it was a heart disease, 
and others an exhalation from the 
prison floor. He was dead, that was 
all the jury could say for certain, and 
they found ’twas “ by the visitation 
of God.” The gaoler being a super- 
stitious fellow was plaguily nervous 
about Mr. Dangerfield’s valediction, 
and took clerical advice upon it ; and 
for several months after became a 
very serious and ascetic character; 
and I do believe that the words were 
spoken in reality with that ginister 
jocularity in which his wit sported like 
church-yard meteors, when crimes 
and horrors were most in his mind. 

The niece of this gaoler said she 
well remembered her uncle, when a 
very old man, three years before the 
rebellion, relating that Mr. Danger- 
field came by his death in consequence 
of some charcoal in a warming-pan 
he had prevailed on him to allow him 
for his bed, he having complained 
of cold. He got it with a design to 
make away with himself, and it was 
forgotten. He placed it under the 
bed, and waited until the first call of 
the turnkey was over, and then he 
stuffed his surtout into the flue of the 
small fireplace, which afforded the 
only ventilation of his cell, and so was 
smotheréd. It was not till the 
winter following that the gaoler dis- 
covered on lighting a fire there that 
the chimney was stopped. He hada 
misgiving about the charcoal before, 
and now he was certain. Of course 
he said nothing about his suspicions 
at first, nor of his discovery after- 
wards. 

So, sometimes in my musings, when 
I hear of clever young fellows taking 
to wild courses, and audaciously 
rushing—where good Christians pray 
they may not be led—into temptation, 
there rises before me, with towering 
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forehead and scoffing face, a white 
image, smoking his pipe grimly by 
a plutonic fire ; and I remember the 
words of the son of Sirach—* The 
knowledge of wickedness is not wis- 
dom, neither at any time the counsel 
of sinners prudence.” 

Mr. Irons, of course, left Chapelizod. 
He took with him the hundred gui- 
neas which Mr. Dangerfield had given 
him, as also, it was said, a handsome 
addition made to that fund by open- 
handed DoctorWalsingham; butsome- 
how, being much pressed for time, he 
forgot good Mistress Irons, who re- 
mained behind, and let lodgings pret- 
ty much as usual, and never heard 
from that time forth anything very 
distinct about him; and latterly it 
was thought was, on the whole, ra- 
ther afraid than desirous 6f his turn- 
ing up again. 

Doctor Toole, indeed, related, in his 
own fashion, at the Phoenix, some years 
later, a rumour which, however, may 
have turned out to be no better 
than smoke. 

“News of Zekiel, by Jove! The 
prophet was found, sir, with a friend 
in the neighbourhood of Hounslow, 
with a brace of pistols, a mask, a 
handful of slugs and a powder-horn 
in his pocket, which he first gave to 
a constable, and then made his com- 
pliments to a justice o’ the peace, 
who gave him and his friend a note 
of commendation to my Lord Chief 
Justice, and his lordship took such a 
fancy to both that, by George, he sent 
them in a procession in his best one- 
horse coach, with a guard of honour 
and a chaplain, the high sheriff duti- 
fully attending, through the city, 
where by the king’s commands they 
were invested with the grand collar 
of the order of the hempen cravat, 
sir, and with such an attention to 
their comfort they were not required 
to descend from their carriage, by 
George, and when it drove away they 
remained in an easy, genteel posture, 
with their hands behind their backs, 
in a sort of an ecstasy, and showed 
their good-humour by dancing a reel 
together with singular lightness and 
agility, and keeping it up till they 
were both quite out of breath, when 
they remained quiet for about half 
an hour, to cool, and then went off to 
pay their respects to the President of 
the College of Surgeons,” and s0- 
forth ; but I don’t think Irons had 
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pluck for a highwayman, and I can’t, 
therefore, altogether believe the story. 

We all know Aunt Rebecca pretty 
well by this time. And looking back 
upon her rigorous treatment of Pud- 
dock, recorded in past chapters of 
this tale, I think I can now refer it all 
to its true source. 

She was queer, quarrelsome, some- 
times nearly intolerable ; but she was 
generous and off-handed, and made a 
settlement, reserving only a life in- 
terest, and nearly all afterwards to 
Puddock. 

“Put in a marriage settlement,”* 
said the Attorney (so they called 
themselves in those days), “it is 
usual ;” and here his tone became so 
gentle that I can’t say positively what 
he uttered. 

“ Oh—a—that,” she said, “a—well 
you can speak to Lieutenant Pud- 


CHAPTER 


Tue old minutes of the Irish House 
of Lords can better explain than I 
the parliamentary process by which 
all the consequences of the judgment 


against the late Lord Dunoran were 
abrogated as respected his son. An 
ancient name rescued from the sha- 
dow of dishenour, a great title, and 
still greater estates, made my lord 
and lady as happy as such things 
can. So for the recluse Mervyn, and 
the fair Gertrude Chattesworth, our 
story ends like a fairy tale. , 
A wedding in those days was a 
celebration and a feast; and it was 
deemed fitting that the union of Ger- 
trude Chattesworth and the youthful 
Lord Dunoran should await the pub- 
lic vindication of his family, and the 
authentic restoration of all their 
rights and possessions. On the eve 
of this happy day, leaning on the 
youthful arm of kindly Dan Loftus, 
there glided a figure not seen there 
for many months before, very much 
changed, grown, oh, how old! The 
Rector asked to see Miss Gertrude. 
And so when he entered the room, 
she ran to meet him with a little cry; 
and she threw her arms about his 
neck and sobbed a great deal on that 
feeble shoulder, and longed to ask 
him to let her be as a daughter to 
him. But he understood her, without 
speaking, and after a while he dried 
his eyes’ And my Lord Dunoran 
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dock, if you wish. I only say for 
myself a life estate; Lieutenant 
Puddock can deal with the remain- 
der as he pleases.” And Aunt Re- 
becca actually blushed a pretty little 
pink blush. I believe she did not 
think there was much practical 
utility in the Attorney’s sugges- 
tion; and if an angel in her hear- 
ing had said of her what he once 
said of Sarah, she would not have 
laughed indeed, but I think she 
would have shaken her head. 

She was twenty years and upwards 
his senior; but I don’t know which 
survived the other, for in this life the 
battle is not always to the strong. 

Their wedding was a very quiet 
affair, and the talk of the village was 
soon directed from it to the approach- 
ing splendours of the union of Miss 
Gertrude and my Lord Dunoran. 


CXXIII. 


came in, and was very glad to see 
him, and very tender and reverent 
too ; and the good Doctor, as he could 
not be at the wedding, wished to say 
a word “on the eve of the great 
change which my beloved youn 
friend—little Gurtie, we used to cal 
her—is about to make.” And so 
he talked to them both. It was an 
affectionate little homily, and went 
on something in this sort :— 

“ But I need not say how honour- 
able an estate it is; only, my Lord, 
you will always remember your woo- 
ing is not over with your wedding. As 
you did first choose your love, you 
must hereafter love. your choice. In 
Solomon’s Song, the Redeemer the 
bridegroom, and the Church His 
spouse, one calls the other ‘love,’ to 
show that though both do not honour 
alike, yet both should love alike. 
And always be kind, and kinder 
the more her weakness needs it. 
Elkanah says to his wife, ‘am not I 
better unto thee than ten sons?’ As 
though he favoured her more for that 
which she thought herself despised. 
So a good husband will not love his 
wife less, but comfort her more for 
her infirmities, as this man did, that 
she may bear with his infirmities too. 
And if she be jealous—ay, they will 
be jealous” 

e spoke in a reverie, with a sa‘, 
fond look—not a smile, but somethi.ag 
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like asmile—and a little pensive shake 
of the head ; he was thinking perhaps 
of old, old times. And “my lord” 
glanced with a shy smile at Gertrude, 
who was looking on the carpet with, 
I think, a blush, and I am sure saw 
my Lord’s glance seeking hers, but 
made as though she did not. 

“ Ifshe be jealous, her jealousy, you 
know, is still the measure of her love. 
Bless God that he hath made thee 
to her so dear a treasure that she 
connot hide her fears and trouble lest 
she should lose even a portion of thy 
love ; and let thy heart thank her too. 
And if the husband would reprove 
her, it must be in such a mood as if 
he did chide with himself, and his 
words like Jonathan’s arrows, which 
were not shot to hurt but to give 
warning. She must have no words 
but loving words from thee. She is 
come to thee as to a sanctuary to de- 
fend her from hurt, and canst thou 
hurt her thyself? Does the king 
trample his crown? Solomon calls 
the wife the crown of her husband ; 
therefore he who despiseth her wound- 
eth his own honour. I am resolved 
to honour virtue*in what sex soever 
I find it.” 

The Doctor was speaking this like 
a soliloquy, slowly, and looking on the 
floor. 

“And I think in general I shall 
find it more in women than in men.” 

Here the young people exchanged 
another smile, and the Doctor looked 
up and went on. 

“ Ay—though meeker and more 
infirmly guarded, I believe they are 
better; for every one is so much the 
better by how much he comes nearer 
to God ; and man in nothing is more 
like Him than in being merciful. Yet 
woman is far more merciful than man. 
God is said to be love; and I am 
sure in that quality woman every- 
where transcends.” 

And when he had done upon this 
theme, and had risen to take leave, he 
said in his gentle and simple way— 

“ And I brought you a little present 
—a necklace and _ ear-rings — old- 
fashioned, I’m afraid. They were her 
dear mother’s diamonds, and were to 
have been” 

Here there was a little pause—they 
knew what was in his mind—and he 
dried his eyes quickly. 

“ And won't you take them for poor 
little Lily’s keepsake. And so, little 
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Gurty, I taught you your catechism. 


Dear, dear! Little Gurty going to 
be married ! And may God Almighty 
bless her to you, and you to her, 
with length of days, and goodness, 
and peace; and with children, the 
inheritors of your fair forms, and all 
your graces, to gladden your home 
with love and duty, and to close 
your dying eyes with tender reverence; 
and to walk after you, when your 
time is over, in the same happy and 
honourable paths.” 

Miss Gertrude was crying, and with 


two quick little steps she took his 


knotted old hand, and kissed it fer- 
vently, and said— 

“T thank you, sir, you’ve always 
been so good to me; I wish I could 
tell you. And won’t you come to 
us, sir, and see us very often—when 
we are settled—and bring good Mr. 
Loftus and dear old Sally ; and thank 
you, sir, with all my heart, for your 

eautiful presents, and for your noble 
advice, sir, which I will never for- 
ret, and tor your blessing, and I wish 
i could show you in any way how 
very much I love and reverence you.” 

And my Lord Dunoran, though he 
was smniling, looked as if he had been 
crying too. But met, you know, 
don’t like to be detected in that 
weakness, though evergbody knows 
there are times when bonus Homerus 
dormitat. 

Good Doctor Walsingham made 
Dan Loftus his curate. But when in 
the course of time a day came in which 
the old Rector was to meet his pa- 
rishioners no more,and the parish was 
vacant, Ido not hear that honest Dan 
succeeded to it. Indeed I'm afraid it 
needs sometimes a spice of the devil, 
or at least of the world, to get on in 
the church. But Lord Dunoran took 
him with him on the embassage to 
Lisbon, and afterwards he remained in 
hishouseholdas his domesticchaplain, 
much beloved and respected. And 
there he had entire command of his 
Lordship’s fine library, and compiled 
and composed, and did everything 
but publish and marry. 

In due time the fair Magnolia made 
the amorous and formidable O’Fla- 
herty happy. Single blessedness was 
not for her ; and it is due to her to say, 
she turned out one of the best house- 
wifes in Chapelizod, and made the 
Fireworker account for every shillin 
of his pay and other revenues, an 
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managed the commissariat and all 
other departments to admiration. She 
cured her lord very nearly of boos- 
ing, and altogether of duelling. One 
combat only he fought after his mar- 
riage, and it was rumoured that the 
blooming Magnolia actually chastised 
the gigantic delinquent with her own 
fair hand. That, however, [ don’t be- 
lieve. But unquestionably she did, in 
other ways, lead the contumacious war- 
rior so miserable alife for some months 
after that, as he averred to the Major, 
with tears in his eyes, it would have 
been “more to his taste to have been 
shot on the occasion.” At first, of 
course, the Fireworker showed fight, 
and sometimes broke loosealtogether; 
butin the end his “mouth was made,” 
his paces formed, and he became a 
very serviceable and willing animal. 

But if she was strong she was also 
generous, and very popular for her 
good-nature and fearlessness. And 
they made a very happy, as well as a 
handsome couple. And many hand- 
some children were nursed at her fair 
breast, and drew many a Celtic virtue 
from that kindly fountain ; and one of 
the finest grenadiers who lay in his 
red coat and sash within the French 
lines on the field of Waterloo, in that 
great bivouac which knows no reveille 
save the last trumpet, was a scion of 
that fine military stock. 


At length came the day of the nup- 
tials—a grand day for Belmont—a 
grand day for the town. Half a dozen 
flags were up and floating in the 
autumnal sun. The band of the Royal 


Irish Artillery played noble and 
cheering strains upon the lawns of 
Belmont. There were pipers and 
fiddlers beside for rustic merrymakers 
under the poplars, Barrels of strong 
ale and sparkling cider were broached 
on the grass; and plenty of sub- 
stantial fare kept the knives and 
forks clattering under the marquees 
by the hedgerow. The rude and 
hospitable feudalism of old times had 
not died out yet; marriage being 
an honourable estate, the bride and 
bridegroom did not steal away in a 
travelling carriage, trying to pass for 
something else, to unknown regions, 
but remained courageously upon the 
premises, the central figures of a 
genial gala. 

Need I describe the wedding? It 
always seems to me that I saw it, and 
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see it still, ’'ve heard the old folk 
talk it over so often. The reader’s 
fancy will take that business off my 
hands. “ What’s a play without a 
marriage? and what is a marriage 
if one sees nothing of it?’ says Sir 
Roger, in Gay’s tragi-comic pastoral. 
“Let him have his humour, but set _ 
the doors wide open that we may see 
how all goes on.” 

(Sir Roger at the door, pointing.) 

“So natural! d’ye see now, neigh- 
bours ? The ring i’faith. Tohave and 
to hold! Right again ; well play’d, 
Doctor ; well play’d, son Snes 
Come, come, I’m satisfied. Now for 
the fiddles and dances.” 

And so are we—now, then, for the 
fiddles and dances! And let those 


.who love to foot it keep it up— 


after sack-posset and stocking thrown 
—till two o'clock ithe morning ; and 
the elder folk, and such as are “ happy 
thinking,” get home betimes; and 
smiling still, get to their beds; and 
with hearty laughter—as it were, mel- 
lowed by distance—still in their ears, 
and the cheery scrape of the fiddle, 
all pervading, still humming on ; and 
the pleasant scuffle of light feet, and 
with kindly ancient faces, and blushing 
young ones all round in airy portrait- 
ure ; grinning, roguish, faithful, fud- 
dled old servants, beflowered and 
liveried, pronouncing benedictions at 
the foot of the stairs, and pocketing 
their vails ; and buxom maids, in 
their best Sunday finery, giggling and 
staring, with eyes starting out of their 
heads, at the capering “ quality,” 
through the half-open doors. Let us 
try to remember the “sentiment” de- 
livered by that ridiculous dog, Tom 
Toole, after supper, at which we all 
laughed so heartily. And ah! there 
were some pretty faces that ought 
to have been there—faces that were 
pleasant to see, but that won’t smile 
or blush any more; and I missed 
them, though I said nothing. And 
so, altogether, it went down amon 
my pleasant recollections, and 
think will always remain so, for it 
was all kindly, and had its root in the 
heart ; and the affections Were up 
and stirring, and mixed in the dance 
with the Graces, and shook hands 
kindly with old father Bacchus ; and 
so I pull my night cap about my 
ears, drop the extinguisher on the 
candle, and wish you all pleasant 
dreams. 








Every reader of Beranger may 
recall from among his philosophic 
humorous songs, that entitled “ Le 
_ Baptéme de Voltaire,’ which com- 
mences thus :— 


“La foule encombre l’eglise, 
Les prétres sont en emoi, 
C’est un gargon qu’on baptise, 
Fils d'un trésorier du roi. 
Le cure court en personne, 
Dire au bedeau—‘ Sonne, sonne! 
Ding don, ding don! 
Que n’avons—nous un bourdon! 


Ding don, ding don! 
- * * . 


“A la marraine, un beau prétre 
Dit tout bas—‘ Les jolis yeux, 
Madame, vous elevez étre 
Un ange envoye des ceux. 
L’enfant qu’un ange patronne 
Est un saint que Dieu nous donne. 


Ding don, ding don! 
. - + * 


* 
‘“* Mais du ceil tombe un fantéme, 
C’est Rabelais, grand moqueur, 
Que leur dit—‘ Dans ce vieux tome 
J’ai chante jades en cheeur. 
Sur cet enfant qu’on baptise 
Dieu veut que je prophetise. 


“ Caus ce marmot-téte enorme, 
Germe d'un puissant ecrivain 
Qui doit en fait de reforme, 
Passer Luther et Calvin ; 
Sots prejuges il vous sape, 
Gare a vous Monsieur du Pape,” 
&e., &e. e 


That téte enorme of the infant 
at the font was, indeed, an unrecog- 
nised prodigy ; one could no more 
have predicated its future influence 
on the world, than one looking at an 
acorn could have projected imagina- 
tion to the period when, become an 
oak, and shaped into a man-of-war, it 
would waft thousands to battle and 
influence the destinies of thrones and 
nations. 

The Wife of Voltaire cannot be 
written without a careful and reten- 
tive reading of his entire correspond- 
ence, extending over upwards of sixty 
years. In those volumes he is his own 
minute and varied biographer. To 
anyone who has read this immense 
repository, as the writer of this paper 
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diligently has, it is plain that no re- 
later of Voltaire’s life who has 
hitherto appeared, not excepting the 
laborious and rapid Brougham, whose 
sketch is, perhaps, the brightest and 
truest extant, has accomplished, per- 
haps attempted, this preliminary ex- 
ploit of inquiry. In this respect, 
therefore, we possess over all the 
regular biographers of this great 
Frenchman, the sole advantage on 
which we rely for the special interest 
of this slight and desultory paper. 

Voltaire’s life divides iteclf into 
several well-marked periods, each of 
which was fruitful in results to him- 
self personally, and to the world. 
There is the early Parisian period, in 
which, when still a lad, he commenced 
his literary career, and when he was 
imprisoned in the Bastille ; there is 
his two years visit to England—a con- 
sequence of the latter event, during 
which he became the recipient, and 
afterwards communicator of the 
science, philosophy and literature of 
that country to his own ; there is the 
epoch of his dramatic career in Paris, 
his retirement to Circy, his invitation 
to, and residence at the Court of 
Prussia ; his return for a time to 
Paris, during which he seems to have 
been engaged in aggrandizing his for- 
tune ; his purchase of the estate of 
Ferney, his residence there for twenty 
years, during which he may be said 
to have been the dictator of the mind 
of Europe ; and, lastly, his final visit 
to the centre of his intellectual em- 
pire—Paris, where, in hiseighty-fourth 
year, he dies—of glory. 

Voltaire was born at the Rue Mar- 
mosettes, in February, 1694. His 
father, Mons. Arouet, was treasurer 
to the Chamber of Accounts ; his 
mother, Marguerite d’Aumart, was of 
a noble family in Poitou. After his 
second imprisonment in the Bastile 
he assumed the name of Voltaire, 
which he is said to have taken from a 
small family fief or country-house in 
the latter province. At the College 
of Louis le Grand, to which he was 
sent, he was more distinguished for 
his wit and freedom of mind than for 
assiduous study. 

The literary tastes of the sparkling- 
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brained, sceptical lad, developed at an 
early sonal rendered his father’s in- 
tention of making him a judge nuga- 
tory. A continual series of verses flow- 
ed from his pen ; a circumstance which 
caused M. Arouet, who was a grave 
man of routine, to say, contrasting 
Francois with his brother, who was a 
Jansenist and devotee, “that he had 
two sons, fools—one in verse, and the 
other in prose.’ When about 
eighteen, M. Arouet sent him to the 
Hague, as Attaché to the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, French Ambassador in 
Holland, and it was during this short 
exile that the love affair with Ma- 
demoiselle de Noyer, the pretty Pim- 
pette, who afterwards became Baron- 
ess of Winterfield, occurred, of which 
he has given so graphic an account in 
some of his early letters. On his 
return to Paris, where his brilliant 
wit introduced him to the noble 
societies of the metropolis, his satirical 
verse-writing continued, and it was 
in consequence of an epigram on the 
Duchess de Berri that his first im- 

risonment in the Bastille (which 
asted a year) took place. 

He was sent, when released, to 
pass some time in the Castle of St. 
Ange with a Mons. Cromartin, a 
friend of his father’s, an old gentleman 
full of the traditions of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIV., and it was from his 
conversations with this personage that 
he became inspired with the idea of 
writing his poem of the League — 
afterwards expanded into the “ Hen- 
riad,”—and the history of “ Le Grand 
Monarch.” The latter had died some 
time before, a revulsion of public 
feeling had taken place respecting him, 
and his memory was assailed in nu- 
merous satires, one of which Arouet, 
then in his twenty-second year, being 
accused of having written, led to his 
second imprisonment in the Bastille. 

In this solitude he sketched his 
drama @f “ CEidipus,” and composed 
much of the original draft of the 
poem on the League under difficult 
conditions, it would seem ; for being 
deprived of pens and paper, he was 
driven to the resource of committing 
the verses which he shaped daily to 
memory, or scraping his thoughts 
with a key on the walls of his prison- 
. chamber. After nearly another year 
passed in this gloomy fortress, he was 
at length liberated by the Duke of 
Orleans. On this occasion the Mar- 
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quis de Noce, presenting Voltaire, 
mentioned a compliment which the 
young poet had paid his Royal High- 
ness, who was so much gratified, 
that he forthwith offered Voltaire a 
pension ; upon which the latter re- 
plied :—“I sincerely thank your High- 
ness for providing me with food, but 
I trust you will take no further care 
for my lodging.” Such scattered data 
as exist respecting this early period of 
his life, before he became known to 
Europe as the leader of its literature, 
are few in number, nor are any per- 
sonal mementos of him extant until 
1715, at which date his published cor- 
respondence commences. 

At length, “ Cdipe,” his first 
drama, whose performance had been 
for some time prohibited, was pro- 
duced, with decisive success. On its 
first night, young Voltaire appeared 
on the stage in one of the processions, 
bearing up a priest’s train, and in- 
dulging the while in some sarcastic 
antics before the audience. The 
Duchess de Villiers, who was affected 
by the play, asked who was the young 
man who, from his conduct, appeared 
anxious to evoke the sibilation of the 
pit ; on being told it was its author, 
she sent for him to her box, where 
he found her weeping—an interview 
which led to his first grand passion. 
As “Goethe” tells us that his love 
affair with Frederika caused him to 
lose two entire years of his life, so 
Voltaire, similarly situated with the 
enchanting and spiritual Marchioness, 
used afterwards to say, that the pas- 
sion she inspired was one of the few 
which for .the time completely 
arrested his power of thinking and 
working. 

His chief friends at this period 
were Richelieu and the Baron de 
Gortz, the ambitious minister of 
Charles XII., whose revolutionary pro- 
jects embraced all Europe, and who 
was afterwards beheaded. 

In 1722, Voltaire made a short 
tour through Holland with his friends, 
the Marquis and Marchioness de 
Rupelmond. In one of his letters ot 
this period, dated from the Hague, 
he describes the concourse of ambas- 
sadors which then enlivened that dull 
town,and sketchesHolland—a delight- 
ful country, whenever the sun chances 
to show himself—and its sober, active 
population, among whom “it would be 
impossible to find either a beggar or a 
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fop.” He praises the industry and 
modesty of the Dutch, adding cha- 
racteristically, “that although their 
opera is abominable, the proceedings 
of their religious sects offer some com- 
pensation.” Holland, indeed, he 
always liked as a literary retreat, and 
years later (1735), when he fled thither 
from Paris, in consequence of the 
publication of his “ Philosophic Let- 
ters,’ he declared he would never 
have left it, had not friendship called 
him to Circy and Madame de Cha- 
telet. 

During his visit to the Hague, in 
1740, whither he had gone to manage 
the publication of Frederick II.’s 
* Anti-Machiavel,’ he writes an 
amusing letter to that monarch, de- 
scriptive of the old desolate palace in 
which he was lodged ; of his rambles 
through its garrets, crammed with 
antique rusty armour of all ages, and 
of its library, “ where for fifty years 
the rats have been the only students, 
and where one reads, canopied by the 
largest cobwebs in Europe.” But to 
return to 1722. In this year, at 
Blois, he meets Bolingbroke, with 
whom and Madame de Villette, he 
makes a tour to Ecleuse. Writing 
to Thiriot, he says :—‘I have found 
in this illustrious Englishman all the 
erudition of his country and all the 
politeness of mine. Though plunged 
all his life in pleasures and business, 
he has found the means of acquaint- 
ing himself with, and of retaining 
everything.” 

In 1725, when thirty-one, Voltaire’s 
literary reputation, as yet founded 
chiefly on his dramatic pieces, 
“(Edipe,” “Mariamme,” “ Eryphile,” 
was already firmly established in 
France, when an event occurred 
which compelled him to seek in 
England, a more tranquil area for 
the development of his genius. 
The Duke de Sully was one of 
his chief intimates; and one da 
dining at his palace, Voltaire with 
his usual independence, chanced to 
contradict an opinion advanced by 
one of the company, the Chevalier 
de Rohan. As the anecdote goes, the 
latter looking along the table, dis- 
dainfully inquired—‘Who is that 

oung man who speaks so boldly ?” 

0 which Voltaire is said to have 
replied—“ A man who does not drag 
a great title after his name; I am the 
first of mine, as you are the last of 
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yours.” Next day, when Voltaire, 
having gone to visit the Duke, had 
just alighted at the door of the palace, 
a voiture drove up, and at the same 
moment, some valets approaching, 
struck him several blows with a cane. 
“ Enough,” exclaimed the Chevalier, 
from the vehicle, and drove off. 
Voltaire immediately entered the 
palace, and demanded vengeance of 
the Duke on the aggressor. The 
latter waived the matter. “Eh bien, 
duc,” said Voltaire, “the insult 
then falls on your shoulders.” » On 
his return home he immediately 
erased the name of Sully from the 
Henriad ; after which he sent the 
Chevalier a challenge for the morrow. 
In the interim, however, De Rohan’s 
friends interfered, a lettre de cache 
was procured, and Voltaire once 
more conducted to the Bastille, where 
he remained a prisoner forsix months. 
On his release he quitted France for 
England, “thecountry of free thoughts 
and free writing,” with the object as 
he says, in one of his letters, “ of 
avenging himself with glory.” 

One of his letters, full of lively 
observations, describes his arrival ; 
sketches the aspect of London, its 
streets, river, commerce, and sombre 
incommunicable population ; and his 
first evening in the city, passed in a 
coffee-house with a Swedish envoy, 
who had been his compagnon du 
voyage. There is not much known 
of Voltaire’s life in England during 
these two years. He resided partly in 
London,—the house in Hatton Garden 
where he lodged is still shown ;—and 
at Wandsworth, in Surrey, near jis 
friend Bolingbroke, and appears to 
have been on familiar terms with 
several of the literary celebrities of 
the day, philosophersand poets, among 
them Tindal, Pope, and Addison. 
His visit, and his reprimand to Con- 
greve are well known. During his 
stay, Voltaire mastered the language, 
the science, and literature of England, 
and wrote ‘his “ Lettres Anglaise,” 
“ Brutus,” and “ Charles XII.” 

Of his subsequent visits to England, 
and residences at various places for 
the next seven years, we get glimpses 
in his correspondence. During the 
interval he lived in Paris chiefly, 
actively engaged in literary composi- 
tion, and in augmenting his fortune. 
At one period we find him in his 
petite apartment opposite St. Gervais’ 
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Church, and again in 1733, in the 
Rue de Longpont, a solitary region 
to which he had withdrawn to escape 
the noise and bustle of the city. It 
was in the former that, attracted by 
his great fame, one evening the 
Marchioness de Chatelet, whom Vol- 
taire had long known, accompanied 
by the Duchess de St. Pierre, and 
the lover of the latter, the Duke 
de Forealquier, dropped in on him 
when he was writing, and demanded 
supper,—an event which led to their 
famous friendship, founded on an af- 
finity of tastes ; and to Voltaire’s re- 
tirement with the Marchioness, first 
to Monjen, near Autun (whence for a 
time, the publication of his ‘‘ Philoso- 
phical Letters” compelled him to re- 
tire to Holland), and afterwards to 
Cirey. 7 

Though there are many lives of 
Voltaire by friend and foe, his bio- 
graphy has yet to be written. As 
yet, as we have said, his “Correspon- 
dence” has been little utilized, though 
it is obvious that the latter compila- 
tion contains a much truer reflection 
of Voltaire, though undecided, than 
his works. In the one, the poet, wit, 
satirist, philosopher, and artist, is 

wominent; in the other, the man. 
‘hose volumes of his letters are not 
only the most extensive, but the most 
varied, interesting, and delightful 
series left by any literary personage. 
Throughout them he appears ever 
the same, all are animated by the 
erennial liveliness and lightness of 
1is mind; in all we find his love of 
liberty, his love of literature, his 
constant gaiety and goodness of heart, 
with here and there only a flash of 
scorn or contempt. 

Their chief characteristic, indeed, is 
the spirit of friendship with which they 
are imbued, while they abound with 
anecdotes on many subjects, and with 
pleasantries—pleasantries to which 
the defects of even his own works, at 
which he is the first to smile, are 
subjected: We everywhere find his 
passionate earnestness for the interests 
of mankind, correlatively with his 
hatred of the fanatics who mislead 
them ; and his hostility to the latter 
is still stronger than that evinced 
towards his personal enemies. Con- 
stantly we find him endeavouring. to 
elevate the literary class of Europe, 
to whom he himself setgso wise and 
signal an example; constantly seek- 
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ing occasion to encourage talent, to 
alleviate misery, and to defend the 
oppressed. Impulsive and generous, 
sensible, gay, humorous, and sensi- 
tive, he displays a sound intellectual 
and worldly philosophy ; and if here 
and there a few /faiblesses may be 
perceived, these latter appear to have 
their origin in the literary hatreds of 
his life, and in the agitations and 
conflicts with sects, parliaments, kings, 
and literateurs, in which upwards of 
sixty of his years were passed. Ina 
word, Voltaire’s correspondence is not 
an ostentatious confession, written for 
the public, but one in which his in- 
dividuality is unveiled with candour 
and naturalness to his private friends. 

Without attempting to present even 
a brief analysis, Tet us make a few 
hurried notes from the twenty volumes 
of Voltaire’s correspondence, iJlustra- 
tive of the man and writer at different 
periods of his life. During his first 
residence in England, in 1822, lie 
appears happily situated, and to have 
enjoyed his pursuits in that free 
region all the more, as he had just 
escaped from the gates of the Bastile. 
“T lead here,” he says, “an agree- 
able and tranquil life; my affairs are in 
good order; I have a small number 
of friends (he lived at this date near 
Battersea, among a colony of French 
Protestant refugees), health, and a pro- 
found contempt for the vanities of the 
world.” While contrasting the liberty 
of England with the despotic regime 
of France, he lightly glances at some 
of the incongruities he detects in 
the latter country, where he says, 
“They learn Vanini and translate 
Lucretius for Monseur le Dauphin to 
get by heart, and then, while they 
deride the polytheism of the ancients, 
they worship the Congregation of 
Saints.” 

In 1724 he was returned to Paris, 
from which city, writing to Thiriot, he 
says— I pass my life as usual in my 
small chainber, my hermitage opposite 
St. Gervais’ Church. Here, almost 
always alone, I enliven the cares of 
life by literary work, which amuses 
without fatiguing, and alleviate my 
sufferings by patience.’ A melan- 
choly but characteristic tone breathes 
through many of his letters at this 
period. “Now,” he says, “I have 
but two objectsin life—one, toattempt 
with honour everything of which my 
mind is capable ; the other to termi- 
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nate existence in some secluded re- 
treat, suitable to my habits of thinking, 
far from the evils of the world and 
from mankind, whom I know sowell.” 
In another of later date, he says—“ I 
labour assiduously in my workshop 
all day; I have not a moment to spare, 
the days pass but too rapidly ; surely, 
for men of letters, the days should be 
twice as long.” Next year, we find 
him at Versailles, whither he seems 
to have gone to conduct the repre- 
sentation of some of his dramatic 
pieces during the festivities which 
attended the marriage of Louis XV. 
with the Princess Leczinskaof Poland. 
He writes to the President de Ber- 
niéres, in a light contemptuous man- 
ner of the Court ceremonies on the 
occasion: “ Yesterday, at ten o’clock,” 
he says, “the King declared his in- 
tention of espousing the Princess of 
Poland. He gave his foot to be 
kissed by M. d’Epernon and, &c., 
before departing to Chantilly. All 
the world are paying their court to 
Madame de Bezeval, who is to be 
maternal proxy to the new queen. 
The nuptials of Louis are unpleasing 
to your poor Voltaire. They do not 
speak of paying my pension, or even 
of continuing it, but of recompensing 
me instead, by giving me the profits 
of the new tax on the purchase of the 
laces and trinkets of the princess. 
The event is like the marriage of the 
sun, at which the frogs murmur.” A 
few days later—‘‘ The queen, though 
far from good-looking, has fine 
manners ; all the world are delighted 
with her graciousness and politeness. 
Her first act after her wedding was 
to distribute all the magnificent jewels 
of her corbeille to the princesses and 
ladies of the Court. On the day of her 
marriage she wore a trace of rouge, 
and the next swooned a little after 
entering the chapel, but merely for 
form’s sake. I have prepared a little 
divertisement which M. Montemart 
wishes to have performed, including 
“ Gidipe” and “Mariamme.” Au rest, 
it is a time of constant racket, crowd, 
and tumult, and I exclude myself as 
much as I can from all companies.” 
There are some touches in these 
letters which illustrate the divine right 
period of French kingship. Glancing 
through them, one is reminded of an 
anecdote related by Champford re- 
specting the death of Louis XIV., 
when some one, coming from the 
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chamber where the king had just 
expired, into the ante-chamber where 
a crowd of nobles and courtiers were 
assembled, one of the latter, on hear- 
ing the news, threw up his arms and 
exclaimed—“ Well, after the death 
of the King, I really can believe 
anything.” 

n 1731, Voltaire crosses again to 
England ; one of the causes of hisleav- 
ing Paris being the indignant verses 
which he wrote on the circumstance 
of the famous actress, Adrienne de Le- 
couvriere having been refused burial. 
It was during this second residence 
in England that he lived near M. 
Fabricius, the friend of Charles XIL., 
from whom he gathered the materials 
of his history, which, together with 
his dramas of the “ Death of Czesar” 
and “ Eryphile,” he composed in three 
months. Returning to Rouen, hethere 
meets, for the first time, Crebillon, 
the dramatist, who reads him a por- 
tion of his “Catalina,” of which he ex- 
presses his candid admiration. He 
says of its author: “It is shameful 
to leave this man in such a state of 
misery, /audatur et algit.” Crebillon’s 
subsequent dramatic success, which 
was a consequence of Court patronage, 
stimulated Voltaire, as we know, to 
compose /is “ Catalina,” a work, in all 
respectssuperior to that-of Crebillon’s. 
In December, 1731, Voltaire is in 
Paris, living in an agreeable society, 
as he tells us, “When we sup toge- 
ther; we converse on all subjects 
without treating of any.” This year 
“ Zaire” was composed, and much of 

Z 
his correspondence relates to his dra- 
matic projects, on which he requests 
the criticism of his friends. 

The same year, 1732, writing to 
Maupertius, he tells him he has read 
his work on the “‘ Form of the Stars” 
with as much delight as a girl a 
romance, or a devotee the Evangelists; 
and asks him to remain always his 
master in philosophy, and his glisciple 
in friendship—an expression upon 
which his subsequent cafeer, and 
subsequent fracas with the Potsdam 
savant, offer a ludicrous comment. 
Speaking of “Les Lettres Anglaise,” 
which he is preparing for publication, 
he says that as they are to be printed 
in France (where, after all, he wishes 
to live, but where he must disguise 
what he would utter freely in Eng- 
land) he haggbeen obliged to omit al- 
most all he had said of Locke :—“I 
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have read the two letters on the 
Quakers to Cardinal Fleury—having 
taken great care to retrench all that 
could offend his eminence. He found 
them agreeable enough, but the poor 
man does not know what has been 
omitted.” 

We frequently find Voltaire alluding 
to Locke, whom he admires for the 
“courage with which he has an- 
nounced his opinion that God is 
capable of giving matter the attribute 
of thought—a doctrine completely 
heretical in the eyes of the Paris 
theologians, who see the spirituality 
of the soul so clearly, that they will 
burn, if they can, the bodies of all who 
doubt it.” 

His kind intentions towards his 
friends look out in many places. Fre- 
quently he writes :—“ Nothing is so 
agreeable as the power of, at the same 
time, benefiting the fame and fortune 
of afriend.” The year(1733)is marked 
by the composition of his ‘““Annotative 
Critique on the Thoughts of Pascal.” 
“The project is daring,” he says ; “but 
this Christian misanthrope, sublime 
though he be, is to me but a man 
like others when he is in error, and I 
believe he is so very frequently. It 
is not against the author of the 
‘Provencals’ I write, but the author of 
the ‘Pensées,’ where he seems to mé 
to attack humanity more severely 
than the Jesuits.” The same year 
in which he wrote his “Letter on 
Calumny,” addressed to Madame de 
Chatelet, Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man” ap- 

eared anonymously. Writing to 
‘hiriot of the work, he requests him 
to tell Pope he had read the poem— 
adding in English—‘’Tis certainly 
his style ; now and then there is some 
obscurity, but the whole is charming.” 
In his poem on the “ Law of Nature,” 
andin “Candide,” Voltaire,as we know, 
attacked the optimism of Leibnitz 
with which Bolingbroke had _in- 
doctrinated Pope, and which the latter 
had expounded with such succinct 
brilliancy. The publication of the 
“Commentary on Pascal” raised a 
great commotion among the priestly 
circles in Paris. Alluding to the 
circumstance and the position in 
which the publication of the work 
placed him, after quoting 


“O mentis hominem, O quantum est in 
rebus inanis.” 


he says :—“ And I, a hundred times 
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more foolish, have risked the tran- 
quillity of my life for the frivolous 
satisfaction of speaking truths to 
mankind of which they are not wor- 
thy ;” adding, “‘ Happy is he who lives 
for his friends—unhappy he who 
lives for the public. Reputation is a 
smoke ; friendship a real pleasure.” 
In many other places he alludes to 
this holy inquisition, to which litera- 
ture, in those days, was subjected. 
“ Liberty,” he says, “is the life of a 
man of letters.” 


@IRcy. 


Let us glance briefly at this period 
of his life. Cirey is a pretty village 
inthe department of Haute Marne; the 
valley is one of the richest in Cham- 
pagne ; the hamlet stands on the skirt 
of a wood between two hills, from 
which the Blaise, a small river, is seen 
running through an undulating pros- 
pect of verdant meadows. The castle 
occupies a position on the side of a 
rising ground, sheltered at the back 
by woods, with a stream flowing in 
front, on which, during Voltaire’s 
residence, numerous swans floated. 
The surrounding prospectsare fine and 
picturesque, and a ruinous church of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
rises at some little distance from the 
chateau, which we may add is now 
deserted ; the famous gallery in which 
Voltaire used to sup having long be- 
come a roofless ruin among the weed- 
grown gardens. 

“ T was tired,” Voltaire says, in his 
memoirs “ of the lazy and turbulent 
life led at Paris; of the multitude of 
petit maitres ; of bad books printed 
with the approbation of the Censors 
and the privilege of the King; of 
-abals and parties among the learned ; 
of the mean arts, plagiarism and book- 
making, which disgrace literature ; 
and resolved, with the Marchioness 
de Chatelet to go and pass some 
years in the country, there to culti- 
vate our understanding, far from the 
tumult, hurry of the world.” The old 
and then ruinous Chateau of Chatelet 
they rebuilt and ornamented, embel- 
lished it with pretty gardens, built a 
gallery, Saeed a collection of natural 
history, and furnished a considerable 
library. The Marquis presided over 
the installation of Voltaire in the 
chateau. It was the custom of the 
day for each Grand Seigneur to 
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atronize a man of letters, but the 
Sevens was Voltaire’s debtoras much 
as friend. In the correspondence of 
Voltaire and his friends we have 
many allusions to this literary retreat 
which appears to have been fitted up 
with no small degree of luxury. In 
one place Voltaire speaks of its ter- 
race, fifty feet long, its balustraded 
courts, its baths of porcelain, its rooms 
decorated with yellow and silver, 
with the china shelves, and orna- 
ments, &c. 

In another written to the Marquis 
d’Adhemar, at the time the latter 
was French Ambassador at Potsdam, 
he sketches his neighbourhood, his 
residence, and pursuits, thus :—“ In 
this secluded spot,” he says, “‘ where 
the wise divinity whom all mortals 
either regret or desire, presides ; en- 
lightened by reason I live in peace, 
enjoyment, and liberty. Here, in- 
dependent and happy in the midst of 

plenty, I can neither regret Berlin nor 
Paris In my gardens, my wines, fruits, 
and flowers, blossom and ripen; 
around me are fields and waters, 
fertile pastures, and laughing vine- 
yards, while from afar three rivers 
winding through the landscape charm 
the contemplative eye. Here, sur- 
rounded by my household, withdrawn 
from the envious, behold me a king 
—a god! I have no other court, no 
other temple; here remote from 
dangerous courtiers and terrible fana- 
tics, study sustains and animates, and 
reason enlightens me. I say what I 
think—do what I please. ‘ But you,” 
he adds, in one of his adroit turns of 
compliment—“ you are still more 
happy, for you live near Wilhelmina,” 
—thesister of the king, to whom he had 
addressed some of his most charming 
verses. 

Madame de Graffigny, in one of her 
letters, mentions the grand style in 
which the Marchioness and Voltaire 
lived at Circy, and after alluding to 
the gallery with its marble statues of 
goddesses and poets, from Venus to 
Homer, and of the splendour of 
Voltaire’s chamber, hung with crim- 
son velvet, fringed with gold, and 
decorated with tapestries, pictures, 
and ornaments, in china and silver : 
goes on to describe the dinners and 
suppers, the wit, poetry, and wines ; 
the discussions on Newton, one day, 
while on another, some new canto of 
Pucelle was read and subjected to 


sparkling criticism, inspired by cham- 
pagne. 

Many references to the Marchioness 
de Chatelet are found in his Cirey 
correspondence. He speaks of her 
extraordinary capacity, of her learning 
English in fifteen days, after having 
had only five lessons from an Irish 
teacher in Paris ; of her familiarity 
with the Latin classics. ‘Her incli- 
nations, however, were more strongly 
bent toward the mathematics and 
metaphysics than any other studies, 
and seldom have there been united 
in the same person so much justiée of 
discernment and elegance of taste 
with so ardent a desire for informa- 
tion. She learned Italian as rapidly 
as English. We read all the works of 
Tasso and Ariosto, together; and 
Algarrotti, when he came to Circy, 
found her sufficiently skilful in his 
own language to give him some very 
excellent information by which he 
profited.” After speaking of their 
studying Newton, Locke, and Leib- 
nitz, whose system Madame de Cha- 
telet expounded in her Institution 
de Physique, and to whose philosophy 
she was at first attracted, he says: 
“Born with a love of truth she soon 
abandoned system, and applied her- 
self to the discoveries of the great 
Newton, whose “Principles of Mathe- 
matics” she translated into French, 
and added thereto an algebraical com- 
mentary, which Clairault carefully 
revised. . . . . At Circy, where 
we spent six years, we cultivated all 
the arts ; there it was I composed 
“ Alzire,” “ Merope,” “ L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,” “Mahomet,” ‘ Les’ Discours 
en Verse,” “Pucelle.” For this lady I 
also wrote the “ Essay on Universal 
History” for the age of Charlemagne, 
chosing this epoch because it was 
that at which Bossuet had stopped, 
and not wishing to treat again a sub- 
ject handled by so great a master.” 
There, also, we find they occupied their 
time in making experiments on light 
and electricity in the laboratories 
they had constructed. During the 
period of his Circy residence his cor- 
respondence is chiefly directed to 
literary subjects. In one, speaking 
of feminine capacity, so admirably 
illustrated in his friend, he says :— 
“The powers of mind she displays 
afford a signal proof of my conviction, 
that women are capable of all of 
which we are, and that the only 
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difference between us is, that they 
are more amiable.” Over the door 


of Madame’s study, at Circy, he had 
engraved the lines— 


‘Some rest, some study, some few jokes, 
Few silly bodks, few silly folks, 
A friend, much solitude, no state— 
Say is not mine’a happy fate.” 


The interior was sumptuously de- 
corated ; and here, among other orna- 
ments, were to be seen the splendid 
inkstand and set of amber pens sent 
her by Frederick IL, with his por- 
trait ; also a beautiful statue of Cupid, 
with the well-known inscription :— 


“Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il lest, le fut, ou le doit étre.” 


Over the door of Voltaire’s chamber, 
which terminated in a gallery, lined 
with all sorts of scientific instruments, 
the following lines were engraved in 
gold letters :-— 
“‘ Asile des beaux arts, solitude, ob mon 
coeur 
Est toujours occupé dans une paix 
profonde ; 
C’est vous qui donnez ie bonheur 
Que promettait en vain le monde.” 


In the De Chatelet correspondence, 
printed in Holland, we gain glimpses 
of the life led at Circy by this pair of 
literary friends. During the period 
of their Newtonian studies, Voltaire 
states that the Marchioness, who 
found three hours of sleep sufficient, 
frequently sat up the greater part of 
the night engaged in mathematical 
studies. In the morning she took 
horse exercise in the park ; her rural 
costume an Indian robe, black apron, 
and hat, beneath which her beautiful 
brown hair, long and unpowdered, 
floated. At twelve coffee was served 
in Voltaire’s apartments, after which 
they retired either to pursue their 
literary work, or to  declaim the 
scenes of the latest composed tragedy 
in the theatre attached tothe chateau 
Some hours subsequent were occupied 
in the reception of visitors, after 
which, about nine, supper was served 
in the gallery, where Voltaire always 
appeared in full dress, powdered and 
perfumed, in his French coat, gold 
embroidered vest, and with diamond 
buckles in garters and shoes. At 
supper he was used to read his latest 
compositions, and sulmnit them to the 
criticisms of the Marchioness. Ma- 
dame, we are told, was a tall, slight, 
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handsome, brunette, with a riant 
face, of much animation, in which 
force and grace united. At supper 
she usually appeared in a floating 
blue robe, trimmed with lace, and 
silk corset, while her hair, lightly 
powdered, made her brilliant black 
eyes appear still more dazzling. Vol- 
taire addressed numerous verses to 
the Marchioness ; in one he says :— 


“« Elle a imagination, 
Toujours vive et toujours fleurie ; 
Elle a, je vous jure, un genie 
Digne de Horace et de Newton.” 


Madame did not write French poetry, 
but she has indicated her appreci- 
ation of Voltaire’s genius and nature 
in a well-known Latin line :— 


“Post genetis hic carus erit, nunc carus 
amicis.” 


Wagner tells us that Voltaire, who, 
it appears, was fond of field sports, 
was accustomed to ramble of a day, 
gun in hand, through the woods ad- 
joining the chateau for exercise, 
Madame, the while, following on her 
mare, Hirondelle. In another place, 
he describes their standing for hours 
on the terrace of the castle, one 
winter night, when the snow lay thick 
on the ground, and when there wasa 
clear sky, meditating on the glory of 
the starry heavens, and speculating 
on the destiny of the great orbs which 
hung around them. So much, partly 
true, but in a great measure false, has 
been written about the /iason of those 
famous personages, that we content 
ourselves with glancing at it merely 
in its intellectual aspect. 

After passing six years at Circy, 
occupied with the study of science— 
and the science of love, assome onesays 
—Voltaire and the Marquise, in 1738, 
returned to Paris, where the latter had 
eens the Hotel Lambert, in the 

sle of St. Louis. “A hotel,” writes 
Voltaire, “built by the great architects 
of the last age, painted by Lebrun and 
Lesueur, and fit for a king.” Voltaire, 
when in Belgium that year, purchased 
a number of Flemish paintings which 
he sent the Marchioness to decorate 
the walls of her city mansion—paint- 
ings which are now in the Louvre. 

The greater portion of the years 
between 1738 and- 1741, however, 
were passed at Circy. In the latter 
year, the death of Madame de 
Chatelet occurred unexpectedly at 
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Luneville, while she, the Marquis, and 
Voltaire, had been visiting the Court 
of Stanislaus, Ex-King of Poland. The 
deep regret felt by Voltaire at the 
loss of his “amie de vingt ans,” is 
manifested throughout all his corres- 

ondence at this period. Some of 
bis letters, written a few days after, 
breathe the accents of despair. On 
the 10th of August, 1741, being mean- 
while returned to Circy, he says :— 
“Tt is not a mistress I have lost, but 
a part of myself, a friend of twenty 
years, whom I have known from her 

irth. The most tender father could 
not feel greater affection for his only 
daughter. I love to dwell upon her 
memory—to converse with her hus- 
band and her son.” Sometime later, 
also, writing to the Abbé de Voisenou, 
he announces his intention not to 
abandon Mons. Chatelet, with whom 
he purposes to live at Circy. There 
is a curious passage in this letter, in 
which, after speaking of his intention 
of visiting the French capital, he 
adds :-——“I have a horrible repugnance 
to be buried in Paris.” In 1750, 
Frederick II. wrote the well-known 
letter to Voltaire, inviting him to pass 
the remainder of his life with him in 
Prussia. 

The business capacity possessed by 
Voltaire—a gift rare among mere 
literateurs, appears to have been as 
energetically exercised throughout 
his career as his literary talents. He 
acquired by this means— for the 
greater number of his works he made 
presents to booksellers and his friends 
—a larger fortune than any literary 
man on record. From its nucleus, in 
the legacy left him by Ninon de 
l’Enclos, when a boy, to the end of 
his life, it was steadily augmenting. 
In early life, on the death of his 
father, he inherited a patrimony of 
£4,000, with which, purchasing an 
annuity, he doubled his income. The 
subscription list for the “ Henriad,” 
headed by the royal family of Eng- 
land, realized a sum of £6,250, and 
this also he laid out in a lottery 
established by De Forts, Comptroller 
of Finances, and was eminently suc- 
cessful in the speculation. At this 
distance of time it is impossible to 
determine the sources from which the 
large income of which he was possess- 
ed in his fiftieth year was derived— 
an income of, we believe, £6,000 per 
annum, equal at least to £20,000 in 
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the present day. The bulk of his 
fortune appears to have arisen from 
commercial speculations, from his 
obtaining through the influence of his 
Court friends engagements fo furnish 
the army with provisions ; by one of 
the contracts of this sort, which he 
undertook during the Italian war of 
1733, he is known to have realized 
£30,000; add also to the profits 
accruing from enterprises in trade, he 
was also in the receipt of incomes 
from offices and pensions from 
several sovereigns. Alluding to this 
subject in his “ Memoirs,” after de- 
scribing the purchase of his estates at 
Geneva, &c., he says :—‘‘ My prosper- 
ity was sufficient to make my dear 
fellow-labourers in literature burst 
with envy. I was not, however, born 
rich, and it may be asked, by what 
art I could acquire wealth enough to 
live like a farmer-general ? to which 
I answer, I would have others make 
me their example. I had seenso many 
men of letters poor and despised, that 
I had long determined not to aug- 
ment theirnumber. In France, every 
man must be either anvil or hammer, 
and I was born the latter.” 

Further on he indicates that the 
chief part of his fortune resulted from 
taking advantage of the fluctuations 
of the funds under different ministries. 
“There are always occasional oppor- 
tunities by which an individual may 
profit without obligation to anyone ; 
and nothing is so agreeable as to be 
one’s self the founder of one’s fortune. 
The first efforts are a little painful, 
the following are pleasant ; and he 
who is an economist in his youth will 
be surprised in his old age at his own 
wéalth, which is the time when for- 
tune is most necessary. It was then 
I enjoyed fortune; it was then that, 
after living with kings, I became a 
king myself.” 

The periods in which he seems to 
have specially devoted himself to the 
augmentation of his fortune appear to 
have been the years during which 
after his return from England, he lived 
in Paris, previous to his residence at 
Cirey, and after he had quitted the 
Court of Prussia. He was intimate 
with the leading members of the 
administration ; both his friends, the 
Ministers Richelieu and D’ Argenson 
were his debtors for large sums, and 
he was in constant correspondence 
with the Pompadours and others con- 
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nected with Court and Ministerial 
circles, of whose suggestions he doubt- 
less made use in his financial specula- 
tions. ay this means he laid the 
basis oF fortune and independence, as 
a preparation for pursuing in ease 
and security his career of fame. 

Of the affairs de coewr which inter- 
valled Voltaire’s life from rather early 
youth until the death of Madame de 
Chatelet, with whom they terminated, 
little need be said. Glancing through 
his numerous memoirs, we find the 
name of Mademoiselle de Noels, the 
Pimpette, who charmed him in Hol- 
land (when,a lad, he accompanied the 
Marquis de Chateauneuf thither); of 
Adrienne Lecouvrier, the famous ac- 
tress ; and Mademoiselle Aurore de 
Livry, whom heintroduced totheatrical 
life. Several of them were, doubtless, 
datonic, the feelings thus generated 

ing instrumentalized for dramatic 
and poetic creation, as he himself in- 
timates. But his grande passion, and 
that which longest affected his imagi- 
nation, was that for the Marchioness 
de Villiers. Inhis old age, some one 
recalling to his recollection the fair per- 
sonages among. the demi-monde to 
whom his heart had been perdu pour le 
temps, the poet-philosopher, straight- 
ening himself, and laying his hand on 
that old heart, which had so often 
throbbed with love, benevolence, and 
rage, remarked with dignified gallant- 
ry :—“ And the Marchioness de Vil- 
liers ?” his mind reverting to the van- 
ished days when she wept at the 
performance of “ CEdipe,” and when he 
used to address her in.so many spark- 
ling throngs of verses. “Aurore de Livry, 
of whom he has left an interesting 
account, is now a name handed down 
to posterity merely in the graceful 
lines, “Les Vous et Les Tu,” which 
Voltaire, when an old man, addressed 
to her, after she had become Mar- 
chioness de Gouvernet. The verses of 
this graceful and gallant sougon run 
somewhat as follows :— 


“Les Vous er Les Tv. 
‘ Philis, where are the happy days 
When you were used,allsweetand lonely, 
To pace along the sunny ways, 
Without a lackey, without state, 
Or aught upon you, dear, to wait, 
Save Cupid's brightest graces only ; 
When light and joyous, full of health, 
You feasted at the frugal board, 
Which now the lavish hand of wealth 
With richest luxuries has stored ; 
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When through the admiring lover 
throng 
You pushed your way in laughing 
strife, 
Making the youths you moved among 
Your ardent devotees for life ? 
Ah, Madame, all the splendour which 
Now circlés you—those carpets grand 
As those of Persia, and as rich ; 
Those precious plates, which Germain’s 
hand 
In gold has wrought with grace divine ; 
Those cabinets whereon the day 
Glitters on traceries as fine 
As even the finest of Cathay ;— 
Your snowy vases of Japan, 
Your fragile miracles of art, 
Those precious ear-drops, lustrous, wan, 
Which tremble with your happy 
heart ;— 
Not all your carcanets like this, 
Nor all your sumptuous pomp, in 
sooth, 
To me are worth one single kiss 
Which you have given me in your 
youth. 
Then was your rank a dower of heaven ; 
Then, then, your treasures, all your 
own, 
By yonder genial skies were given— 
Yes, yonder genial skies alone ; 
A bosom fair which gentle love 
Rounded in happy mood one day, 
With bliss and sighs to bound and move;— 
A simple heart, a spirit gay, 
And form light as a summer sail, 
Aside which I have seen you place 
Your bunch of fairest lilies pale, 
Jealous of those in your sweet face. 
Ah, graced with such wild beauteous 
charms, 
Who would not be a naughty dear? 
Now ‘tis not love but honour's arms 
Which blaze on all your pompous 
gear. 
The huge Swiss lackey who escorts 
Your proud nobility to-day, 
Has driven the laughters, loves, and 
sports, 
Madame, for e’er, away—away ; 
Beneath your sumptuous ceilings bright 
, The Cupids tremble to be seen,— 
Unlike the merry times I ween, 
When smiling round you, many a night, 
They climbed with you my casement’s 
height.” 


POTSDAM. 


From the period when Frederick 
II. was in his twenty-fourth year 
(1736) to 1750—when Voltaire, who 
had met the King and visited the 
Prussian capital before— became resi- 
dent at Potsdam, an almost constant 
correspondence had been maintained 
between them. Frederick’s early 
12 
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letters, which are full of sense and 
fancy, are those of a young man 
enthusiastic about literature, and 
especially the works of his friend. 
Endless are the complimentary ex- 
ressions which interlard this episto- 
ization of “the delight ofthe human 
race,’ and his chere Voltaire In 
this rivalship the poet surpasses the 
king in adroitness, though not in 
earnestness. One time he tells him 
(Frederick) that he governs like 
Trajan and writes like Pliny ; another 
time he says, in answer to a fervent 
declaration of friendship and equality 
from the “Solomon of the North’— 
“You are a great king, I a mere 
author ; yet I am as happy as the 
highest in posgessing your intimacy 
an friendship. I am to your royal 
highness as a circle infinitely small to 
one infinitely great” (he was absorbed 
in scientific studies at this period, 
and his fancy frequently takes its 
images from geometry) ; “all thelines 
of the latter centre in the first, but 
how immense is the difference in their 
circumference ?” They discuss litera- 
ture, science, history, and the politics 
of Europe. Voltaire sends the young 
king advice on many subjects, an 
the other replies by thanks and sug- 
een, Besides intermingling their 
etters with poetry, they interchange 
compositions. Voltaire,on one oc- 
casion, transmits a dissertation on 
Liberty to the king, to which he re- 
plies at equal length, and in a spirit 
of equal philosophic independence. 
Words fail Frederick in expressing 
his admiration for the genius of his 
correspondent, and after indulging in 
his usual and, as it seems, sincere 
spirit of eulogy,in one letter of this 
cast, he ends by saying—“TI finish 
my note as Boileau his epistle to 
Louis XIV., ‘I admire, and am 
silent.’” 

Many of the letters of the Prussian 
princesses in the Frederick-Voltaire 
correspondence are charming. Ul- 
rique sends the poet numerous notes, 
interspersed with sprinklings of verse 
which are quite as good as those of 
her royal brother. In one, for in- 
stance, after declaring her estimation 
of his genius and still more of his 
goodness of heart, she says: “It is 
chance that makes kings, but virtue 
ov the gods,” &c. The letters of 
Wilhelmina also, who was the most 


constant correspondent of her 
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“brother” Voltaire, are full of the 
affectionate confidence, girlish gaiety, 
and fancies of that gentle blue-eyed 
princess. 

Shortly after Voltaire’s arrffal at 
Potsdam, we find him depicting with 
enthusiasm the happiness of his situa- 
tion. He speaks of his reception as 
being such as would have been ac- 
corded a crowned head ; of his post 
of chamberlain; his pension, of 
twenty thousand livres ; his chambers 
next those of the king ; his table ; 
the royal carriages, of which he had 
the use ; of his life of liberty and 
leisure, to which no other, duty was 
attached than that of instructing the 
monarch in the art of composition. 
After alluding to the splendid spec- 
tacles of the Prussians—of whom he 
says, “If their tragedies are not as 
good as ours, their fétes are far more 
magnificent than those the Parisians 
get up for the Dauphiness”—he goes 
on: “I enjoy here the most perfect 
freedom, and the attention and inex- 
_— kindness of the conqueror of 
Silesia, who, after wielding the 
sceptre of a king from five o’clock in 
the morning until dinner, devotes the 
entire residue of his day to polite 
literature. Each day he works three 
hours with me, submitting the while 
his great genius to my criticism. 
Then at supper he is the most amiable 
of men, and the support and charm of 
all our societies.” Sometime after, 
eulogizing his tranquil life at Pots- 
dam, he compares Frederick to Mar- 
cus Aurelius—“though the latter 
could not make such verse as he, 
when he takes the trouble to correct 
it.” And he adds—“ He has more im- 
agination than I, but I more prac- 
tice in writing than he. His prose is 
better than his verse ; but though he 
is too hasty in composing both, he 
always submits to my suggestions. 
It cannot be said of him “ Cesar est 
supra grammaticam.” Nor was 
Frederick behindhand in expressing 
his admiration of his great guest. 
“ Voltaire,” he said, “has the elo- 

uence of Cicero, the mildness of 
Pliny, the wisdom of Agrippa; he 
combines the talents aud virtues of 
the most eminent men of antiquity. 
His intellect is incessantly at work ; 
every drop of ink from his pen is a 
trait of wit; one might make a bril- 
liant book of the good things he 
flings about him at random.” While 
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also Voltaire expressed his sense of 
the great exertions made by the royal 
philosopher and hero to render his 
capital the centre of European in- 
telligence in the fine compliment— 
“Cest du nord aujourd’hui que 
nous vient la lumiere.””’ Frederick re- 
joicing over the acquisition of the 
greatest literary man of Europe said, 
“J'ai pris Voltaire & Louis X V.—cela 
vaut mieux qu’un province.” . 
Voltaire’s account of his Potsdam 
career in the “ Correspondence” con- 
trasts broadly with that in the “ Me- 
moirs,@—but then the latterisa satire. 
“The king,” he says, “was well con- 
vinced in reality that his verse, and 
prose too, were superior to mine as to 
their essence ; though as to their form 
he thought there was a certain some- 
thing—aturn—that I, in my quality of 
Academician, might give his writings ; 
and there was no kind of flattery or 
seduction he did not employ to in- 
duce me to come to Prussia.” A late 
tourist who inspected the king’s 
manuscripts preserved at Sans Soucis 
has remarked the numerous gram- 
matical correctionsin Voltaire’s hand- 
writing which they exhibit, inter- 
mingled with critical remarks and 
sarcastic interrogatories and com- 
ments. We find in another place 
that the king sometimes looked upon 
the ruthless extision exercised by 
Voltaire as a distasteful humiliation. 
The king of the pen indeed seems 
to have acted asacomplete despot with 
the lucubrations of the king of the 
sword. Voltaire’s chambers, which 
were painted green, and hung with por- 
traits of the philosophers, and which 
remain in the same state as when he 
occupied them, are still among the 
sights of Potsdam. There also is 
shown the chair in which Frederick 
in his old age was accustomed to be 
wheeled to a sunny spot on the ter- 
race, where on his last day above the 
ground, feeling his end drawing near, 
and gazing up with his full eagle eye 
at the sun, he was heard to murmur, 
“T shall soon be very near him ;’— 
conceiving possibly that human 
spirits gravitated after death to the 
great physical centre of light and life. 
The amity between the two kings 
was not of very long duration ; the 
suppers of Plato scemto have become 
those of Damocles—to Voltaire at 
least. Their famous fraca had its 
origin in an absurd dispute about 
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mathematical physics between Mau- 
pertius,the President of the Berlin 
Academy, and Keening, librarian to 
the Princess of Orange at the Hague. 
The latter, who was an intimate 
friend of Voltaire, had written an 
essay on the subject which Maupertius 
not only condemned, but exerted him- 
self to have him dismissed from his 
office. Voltaire supported Keening 
with his usual Sadenediionen the 
Academy took part in the quarrel, 
and a coolness forthwith ensued be- 
tween the philosopher and hero, 
which was presently aggravated by 
parties inimical to the former. 

One day, a physician, named La 
Metrie, told his Majesty that there 
were persons about Court exceed- 
ingly jealous of the favours and 
fortune conferred on Voltaire. “Be 
tranquil,” answered Frederick, “when 
we have squeezed the orange and 
sucked the juice, we throw away the 
rind ;’ a remark which La Metrie 
conveyed to Voltaire. Shortly after 
General Manstein one day entered 
Voltaire’s chambers, bringing with 
him his “Memoirs of Prussia,” for 
correction. Upon tlais, the former, 
who was occupied with the task of 
“rinsing and starching” the King’s 
compositions, said—“ Another time, 
my friend; the King has sent me 
his dirty linen to wash, and it must 
take precedence of yours.” The 
immediate cause of the quarrel, how- 
ever, was the “Diatribe of Doctor 
Akakia,” in which Voltaire covered 
with ridicule a work full of absurd 
ideas which Maupertius had just 
published. The King, indeed, like 
most others, at first laughed at this 
exquisite piece of humour, but after- 
wards affected to be offended at the 
ridicule showered on his president, 
and refused to see Voltaire; upon 
which the latter who had long, he 
says, resolved to quit Potsdam, imme- 
diately resigned his office and pen- 
sion, and sent the King the key of 
the chamberlain, with the following 
verses :-— 


“ J’ai les recu avec tendresse, 
Je vous les rend avee douleur, 
Comme un amant joloux dans son mau- 
vais humeur, 
Rend le portrait de sa maitresse.” 


Even after this affair, however, the 
clouds cleared away for a time, and 
once more, Voltaire attended one of 
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the suppers of Frederick, during which 
a philosophicdiscussion was sustained, 
enlivened by abundant chathpagne. 
One of the courtiers requesting the 
King’s opinion, and the latter re- 
maining silent, his interlocutor in- 
quired—“ Why, may I ask, will not 
your Majesty favour us with your 
decision?” ‘To this Frederick replied, 
“T am merely king when at the head 
of my army. When I sup with 
Voltaire, it is he who is king.’ 

Nothing, however, could shake 
Voltaire’s resolve to quit Prussia. 
He appears to have been in a dan- 
gerous state of health for many 
months previous, and on this account 
was desirous of visiting the waters 
of Plombitres. The King, however, 
though he sent him a packet of 
quinine, refused to grant him a pass- 
port for the latter place, suggesting 

eshould try those of Glatz, in 
Moravia, “which,” says Voltaire, “is 
as though Solomon Minor should 
send me to recover my health in 
Siberia.” The difficulty which, in his 
broken state of health (he was then 
sixty) he experienced in escaping from 
the palace of hig Alcina, through the 
bayonets of 150,000 men, led him to 
remark, “Il est tres facile d’entrer en 
Prusse que d’en sortir.” Finally, he 
managed to depart early in April, 
1753, under the assumed name of 
M. Jacques Delacaire,—got as far as 
Leipsic, where he fell dangerously 
ill, and thence to Frankfort, whence 
from the Golden Lion Hotel, he writes, 
to D’ Argental,—“Jesuisarriveavec les 
jambes et les mains enflées. Ici je 
resterai dans mon lit, tant qu’il plaira 
& Dieu.” . While in this sors 
occurred his seizure and imprison- 
ment by an emissary of Frederick’s, 
under the pretence that he had some 
of the poetic compositions of the 
King in his possession. Of this affair 
he has himself given a ludicrous 
account—of the ruffianism to which 
he was subjected—of the enormous 
expense which, during his fortnight’s 
durance, he was made to incur—of the 
miserable chamber in which he was 
lecated, &c.,&c. “Madame Denis, my 
niece, had onelarger,but then four gens- 
d’armes, with fixed bayonets, served 
her for curtains and chamber-maids.” 
We need not add that the King 
afterwards feigned ignorance of those 
proceedings. Voltaire’s feelings to- 
wards him at this time are best 
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gathered from his correspondence, 
they vacillate between, forgivenessand 
fury. In one letter, addressed to 
Richelieu from Lyons, he suggests, 
“Tl serait & propos que dans chaque 
monarchie, il y eut tous les cinquante 
ans un Cromwell.” For some time 
after he seems to have been apprehen- 
sive of the vindictiveness of the King ; 
Wagner states that, when ona visit 
with the Duchess of Gotha, he lived 
fn chambers with shutters closed, 
burning candles all day, and com- 
posing the while, “ Zadie” and 
“ L’Ingenu.” e 


FERNEY. 


Waitin to the Duke de la Vallitre, 
Voltaire says, “I have made myself 
a funny little kingdom in my Alpine 
valley. [have builtacastle too; itisof 
the Doric order, it will last a thousand 
years. I have erected a theatre to 
civilize, by amusing the minds of 
my people, and a church also, with the 
inscription, “Deo erexit Voltaire !” 
There was a church already on the 
property when he entered into pos- 
session ; but as this stood in a vista, 
and interrupted his view of the 
Alps, he, characteristically, removed it. 
Here he brought his family, his nieces, 
Madame Denisand Madame Fontaine, 
and here he invited the niece of the 
great Corneille, whose religious educa- 
tion he consigned to Madame Denis. 

This young lady, Voltaire after- 
wards married to a gentleman of the 
district, and in order to give her a 
dowry undertook an edition of the 
dramatic works of her uncle, Pierre 
Corneille, to which he added his 
admirable Commentary. To aid this 
enterprise, the King of France sub- 
scribed £400, and other sovereigns 
similarsums. The Duke de Choiseul, 
Duchess de Grammont, Madame de 
Pompadour, the banker La Borde, and 
other influential persons, also contri- 
buted large sums ; and in alittle time, 
Voltaire was enabled to present 
Mademoiselle Corneille with £2,500. 
The French Academy, the Duchess 
of Grammont, Madame Pompadour, 
and many othernobles, sannaienieal 
Voltaire in their name to sign the 
marriage contract. 

His residence at Ferney, was not 
only the happiest, but the noblest 
epoch of his life. Here it was that 
he defended Calas, Sirven, and many 
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more, and indeed watchfully devoted 
himself to the cause of the unhappy 
and oppressed in all parts of Europe. 
After his successful advocacy of the 
family of Calas, he composed his 
“Treatise on Toleration,’ a work 
which, beside its great effect in 
Europe, caused Catherine IT., to grant 
universal religious tolerance through- 
out the vast empire she governed. 

The political and religious disturb- 
ances at Geneva induced numerous 
persons to takerefugeat Ferney. Many 
of these Voltaire located in and about 
his ckgteau, but as their number 
increased, he presently built fifty stone 
houses for such refugees, and in a 
little time, the estate which before 
his arrival had been a wilderness, 
became a prosperous colony of twelve 
hundred individuals. These people 
were partly Protestant and Catholic, 
but such was the unanimity in which 
they lived under his protection, that 
we are told no one could conceive 
that different religions existed among 
them. 

Not content also with creating this 
colony, Voltaire determined to enrich 
it. Assisted by the Duke de Choiseul, 
he established among them a manu- 
factory of watches, an industry by 
means of which his people presently 
became wealthy. Their commerce ex- 
tended to Spaif, Holland, England, 
and Italy ; and at one period, when 
in consequence of the Prussian an¢ 
French wars, the people of Voltaire 
suffered from a stagnation of trade, 
the Empress Catherine II., though at 
that time engaged in her Turkish 
campaigns, paid her bon ami, Voltairea 
compliment by assisting the industry 
of his colony by an order for fifty 
thousand franes worth of watches. 

If we are to judge from some of 
the memoirs of the age, Voltaire, 
despite the Happiness he enjoyed in 
this philosophic retreat, seems to have 
regarded his residence at Ferney some- 
what asa state of exile. Heseems to 
have been frequently anxiousto return 
to Paris, where, however, potent in- 
fluences were at work.to prevent him 
from realizing his wish. The King, 
Louis XV., as we learn from Madame 
Du Barri’s memoirs, regarded him as 
a formidable person, fearing him as 
the king of public opinion and of 
European intelligence. We also find 
thatthe Dukes Richelieu andd’ Argen- 
son, despite the amity and constancy 
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of their correspondence with Voltaire, 
both dreaded his ambition—the latter 
being-apprehensive from his influence 
among the Court circles, lest he should 
become minister in his stead. 

As to the King, though he always 
spoke of Voltaire in admiring and 
friendly terms, and used publicly to 
declare that his works had been for 
thirty years his daily companions, 
it appears pretty certain that he jea- 
lously negatived the tentative efforts 
made by Voltaire to establish him- 
self in Paris, the centre of his power. 
Once after the representation of the 
“Temple of Glory,” written to flatter 
Louis, Voltaire, as a well-known 
anecdote informs us, meeting the 
King as he was leaving the theatre, 
came up to him and addressed him 
inthe hyperbolic query—“Trajan,etes- 
vous content ?’—designed to cap the 
effect of the performance. The King, 
however, called up a somewhat ridi- 
culous assumption of royal dignity, 
and bowing merely, passed on in silence. 
Voltaire’s air at the moment is said 
to have been somewhat that of the 
giant of Sirius, in his “Micromegas.” 
“Je suis tente de faire un pas et 
Vescraser cette fourmilliére. 

Efforts were also made to ob- 
struct his literary ambition. When, 
for instance, Voltaire asked D’ Argen- 
son to have him enrolled a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences 
and Inscriptions, with the object of 
increasing his sway in the republic of 
letters; the minister, with a dégagé air, 
waived the matter, asking him would 
it not be consistent with good taste 
to wait until Fontenelle —whose great 
age and good health at that time began 
toinduce a belief that he was immortal 
—was dead? “Fontenelle!” exclaimed 
Voltaire; “but he is only a hundred 
years old, and I, who am but fifty, 
will be dead before him.” “ Well, 
the Academy of Sciences is at your 
command,” said D’Argenson; “ but 
what object can you have in becoming 
a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions?” Proudly raising his head, 
Voltairereplied—“That I may inscribe 
my name on all the monuments of the 
age.” His reception at the Academy 
of Sciences differed from that of any 
previous member ; as someone, indeed, 
remarked at the time, it was he 
who received the Academy, not the 
Academy him. 

During the last. twenty years of his 
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life, Voltaire’s correspondence is dat- 
ed chiefly from Ferney; and, though 
a with his usual spirit of 
nevolence and friendship, possesses 
somewhat less literary grace, and 
somewhat more severity—the result 
of the conflict with kings, parlia- 
ments, theocracies, and institutions, 
in which he was, during that period, 
engaged—than that of his earlier life, 
His touches of wit and humour, how- 
ever, are frequent as ever. It would 
be endless to make extracts. Opening 
the volume containing his correspon- 
dence, during 1775, for example, we 
find him commencing a letterto Bailly, 
President of the French Academy, 
thus ; “I have a hundred thanks to 
offer you, Monsieur, for having re- 
ceived on the same day the large 
book of medicine you sent me, 
together with your own (the “ History 
of Ancient Astronomy”), when I was 
still very unwell. I have not opencd 
the first; the second I have read 
almost through, and feel much 
better.” A curious list of the terms 
in which Voltaire addresses his 
numerous friends and correspondents 
might be made from those volumes of 
letters ; D’Argenson is always ad- 
dressed as i chere ange, Mon 
divine ange, Mon chere frere, &e.; 
Richelieu as Mon heros, &c.; fre- 
quently he signs himself, Le viewx 
malade; and,once in a letter to a Por- 
tuguese Jew, Voltaire crétien. 
uring his last years at Ferney, 
many of the pilgrim visitors to “the 
Mecea of Philosophy,” have left us 
accounts of his daily habits. Among 
others, Le Kain, the actor, tells us he 
was accustomed to study and write 
from morning until three in the after- 
noon, during which interval his only 
nourishment was coffee mixed with 
chocolate ; that he seldom dined ; and 
made a frugal supper about eight in 
the evening, principally on boiled eggs. 
The immoderate use of coffee, of which 
he partook as a nervous stimulant, 
was one of the causes of his death; 
during his last visit to Paris, we are 
told, he was accustomed to drink fifty 
cups in the twenty-four hours, at 
night chiefly, when, after the labours 
of the day, he frequently sat u 
until morning, mneiae an 
correcting his tragedy of “Irene.” 
This stimulus in connexion with the 
excitement in which the old man then 
lived, completely banished sleep, to 
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induce which he had recourse to the 
opium draughts, which terminated so 
fatally. 

But to return to Ferney. He worked 
—says Le Kain—all day, and devoted 
only an hour or so to the reception 
of visitors. The public table of the 
castle—for Voltaire kept open house 
in royal fashion—was always more 
plentifully supplied than his own, 
and every pilgrim was sure at any 
hour of finding a good fowl, and 
plenty of the wine of Moulin-d-Veut, 
toregale him. In the correspondence 
of Madame Suard, previouslyg)luded 
to, it is also noted, that each Peasant 
who passed through Ferney, not only 
al a good dinner ready prepared 
for him on his arrival, but, on his 
departure, received, in addition, a 
gift of twenty-four sous, to make 
the rest of his journey pleasant. 
Voltaire’s chamber, was simply fur- 
nished; fronting his bed was a 
portrait of Madame de Chatelet, and 
around the walls a few others—of 
Calas, Sirven, &c., in needlework. 
Pens, ink, and paper were constantly 
placed beside fie lamp at night, so 
that whatever thoughts occurred to 
him were immediately registered, 
and he himself tells us, that the 
voluminousness of his compositions 
was in no little measure attributable 
to this custom. 

Marmontel, who, in his “ Memoires,” 
has sketched one of his visits to 
Ferney, in Voltaire’s latter days, 
says :—“ Nothing could be more 
singular or original: than the recep- 
tion which the old patriarch gave us. 
He was in bed when we arrived. He 
extended his arms to us, and wept 
for joy while he embraced us. ‘You 
find me dying,’ he said ; ‘do you come 
to restore me to health, or to receive 
my last sigh? At this preface my 
companion was alarmed, but I, who 
had a hundred times heard Voltaire 
say he was dying, gave Goulard a 
gentle sign of encouragement ; and, 
indeed, a moment after, the dying 
man, making us sit down by his bed- 
side, sail—‘My dear friends, how 
happy I am to see you—particularly 
at this moment, when I have a man 
with me you will be charmed to hear. 
It is M. ’Ecluse, surgeon-dentist to 
the late King of Poland; he is a 
charmipg man. You must hear him 
sing his song of the Grinder.’ And, 
immediately afterwards, there was 
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Voltaire imitating l’Ecluse; and, with 
his bare arms extended, and sepul- 
chral voice, playing the Grinder and 
singing the song. We were bursting 
with laughter ; but he was quite 
serious. ‘Ah! I imitate him very 
ill,’ he said; ‘it is himself you must 
hear. Come, I must get up and dine 
with you. We'll eat some wild-fowl 
and listen to ’Ecluse. The pleasure 
of seeing you has suspended my 
tortures, and I feel quite revived.’” 
Marmontel then describes the even- 
ing, the mee — abies 
and 6 subjects, and how presently, 
Viton set down to chess with 
Goulard, the latter, respectfully, let 
him win. Of his manner and con- 
versation, there are many accounts, 
though of the variegy and charms 
of the latter, perhaps the most natural 
reflex will be found in his familiar 
correspondence. Madame D’Eepiny 
was a Parisian wit and philosopher; 
and her account of Voltaire, though it 
appears a little invidious, and conveys 
an impression different in some re- 
spects from others transmitted to us 
by his familiars, is, nevertheless, worth 
noting :—“ Well, my friend,’—she 
says—“ I would not like to live with 
him. He has no fixed principles; he 
reckons too much on his memory, and 
it deceives him often in conversation ; 
but when he addresses himself to a 
subject, he exhausts it and leaves 
nothing to be said by another. He 
cannot talk without humiliating one’s 
self-love; he speaks on this side and 
on that, just as it pleases him, yet 
ever gives to each truth a new grace. 
He has, however, always the air of a 
mocker—even of himself. He has 
no philosophy in his head, which is 
all bristling with little prejudices, 
and which is constantly subjected to 
the brilliancy of his wit, and his desire 
for originality. He sets himself up 
to shake everything. He has those 
pleasant ineonsequences which are, 
above all things, amusing to see; but 
I do not envy those who could not be 
amused with him, as I was. 

We may add here, that Condorcet 
also alludes to Voltaire’s impulsive, 
inconsequent manner in his latter 
days, which he attributes to the habit 
he had acquired of projecting his 
imagination into various characters 
while engaged in writing his dramas. 
Le Kain, the famous actor, who was 
long and intimately associated with 
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Voltaire, has left us a memorial in 
which we find some traits of his man- 
ner and private life :—“ M. Voltaire’s 
manner,” he says, “is impetuous, his 
heart sound, his soul compassionate ; 
he is modest to an extreme degree, 
despite the praises lavished on him 
by kings and men of letters, and b 
a people assembled to hear and ad- 
mire him ; profound and justin his 
opinion of other writers, aboundin 
with affability and politeness with 
men, and inflexible toward those who 
have offended him.” And he sums 
up his sense of Voltaire’s friendship 
by quoting the line from “(idipg;’— 
“L’amitie d’un grand homme est un 
bienfait des dieux.” 

One of Voltaire’s friends tells us 
that the dialogue of his best come- 
dies “Nanine” and “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,” conveys a good idea of his 
style of conversation, which was a 
mixture of brilliant bon mots, interest- 
ing reflections, happy applications, and 
discussions in which learning was 
communicated without pedantry. 
Condorcet, who had long enjoyed 
the closest intimacy with Voltaire, 
after referring to the “accuracy of 
understanding’ displayed in his 
works, says :—-“‘ No mind, perhaps, 
ever combined more ideas at a time 
than his, decided with more rapid 
sagacity, or displayed more depth in 
whatever required a laborious ana- 
lysis or continued meditation. In 
conversation he was often known to 
select the best of a multitude of ideas, 
to arrange them in the most perspi- 
cuous and effectual manner, and to 
clothe them in the most brilliant and 
happy language.” In another part 
of his “ Memoires,” after stating with a 
good deal of truth, that*Voltaire’s 
philosophy has been more admired 
than known, Condorcet, alluding to 
his nature, says :—“ His predominant 
sensation was active benevolence, his 
affection for the unfortunate exceeded 
his hatred of his enemies, and in him 
the passion for fame was ever subor- 
dinate to the more noble love of hu- 
manity.” 

The general impression of Voltaire’s 
personelle is derived from the accounts 
of travellers who visited him, during 
the last twenty years of his life, when 
resident at Ferney. We can still see 
the tall figure of the old patriarch in 
long, red, fur-bordered coat, satin 
knee-breeches, stockings, rufiles, and 
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large black wig, now seated in his 
library study, pen in hand, composing 
or corresponding, and drinking the 
while innumerable cups of coffee ; or 
reclined, in his satin night-gown, in 
bed, receiving his friends, or visitors 
from Geneva, whom he invariably in- 
forms, with his usual gaiety, that he 
is on the point of death ; or saunter- 
ing, with his cane, through the alleys of 
roses round the gardens, where, may- 
chance, he may be seen caressing the 
pretty children of his secretary Wag- 
ner; or, seated in his arbour, with 
chin resting on his stick, meditating 
a philosophical romance, or a tragedy 
scene, or a metaphysical or political 
theme : or again, on grand occasions, 
receiving in his saloons the ambassa- 
dors of monarchs and princes. One 
day it is Koslowski, envoy of his 
“sister,” Catherine of Russia, who 
has arrived, commissioned, to present 
to the philosopher his portrait set in 
diamonds, a cane of ivory and gold, 
and a French translation of the code 
of Catherine IT. ; another, Voltaire’s 
“hero and debtor,’ old Don Juan 
Richelieu, between whom and him long 
conversations about Court people, the 
King, and affairs, will be held; nor 
will their old amity suffer any dis- 
turbance until the evening, when 
Voltaire, coming out of his study, 
will find the sexagenarian conqueror 
of Malta on his knees before Madame 
Denis ; another day it is D’Argental, 
who has come, or, perhaps, some of 
his apostles from Paris, Diderot, 
or Marmontel, or D’Alembert, with 
whom he will sit many hours, pros- 
pecting encyclopedias and philoso- 
phical dictionaries, and laying these 
and other plans for seizing, command- 
ing, and* directing the intellect of 
Europe. 

With this stereotyped portrait of 
the old man of Ferney it may beagree- 
able to contrast that painted by Largil- 
liere in his (Voltaire’s) twenty-fourth 
year. In this we see a handsome and 

‘commanding face, full of learned 
grace, spirit, and bienfaisance—a spi- 
ritual profile, an airof gentlemanhood, 
a brow, full, broad, and luminous, a 
mocking lip, not as yet pince with 
age, and eyes full of belchtaieen and 
amiable lustre. He wears the full, 
curled, powdered wig of Louis XIV.’s 
day, purple velvet coat with gold 
buttons, and rich ruffles adorn the 
fine hand, Here we see Voltaire, the 





lover of Pimpettc, of the Marchioness 
de Villiers, and of*Aurore de Livry, 
who, he tells us, formed the third of 
thetrio during the days when he sat to 
the great French painter. Even at 
the age of sixty-one, Voltaire still 
possessed a power of attraction, if we 
may judge at least from the pen-and- 
ink Pr of him made by Madame 
Suard, a lady who at that period ap- 
pears to have fallen in love with him 
oretty much in the same way as 
Bettina with Goethe. “It is impos- 
sible,’ writes the fair inamorata, 
“to describe the fire of higgpyes or 
the graces of his countenan@®. How 
enchanting is his smile! Ah, how 
surprised was I when, instead of see- 
ing the face marked with age, which 
I expected, I*beheld a countenance 
full of animation ; when, instead of 
a stooped vieillard, I saw a figure 
stately and erect, and with an air of 
noble abandon. There is nota wrin- 
kle in his face which has not its ex- 
pression, while the eyes, brilliant and 
piercing as those of an eagle, gave 
me the impression of a superhuman 
being.” 


DEATH, 


On the 3rd of February, 1778, Vol- 
taire, with his niece, Madame Denis, 
and several members of his famil:, 
started from Ferney for Paris. His 
fame preceded him. Along the route 
he was frequently recognised ; and 
we read that at one town, where they 
stopped to change horses, a jolly inn- 
keeper, after refusing to take pay- 
ment for the relay—-saying that he was 
more than recompensed by the honour 
of carrying the old poet—cried out to 
the postillions as he started them off, 
“Va bou train vouz portez M. de 
Voltaire.” When at the barriers 
of Paris on the 17th, the carriages 
were stopped as usual to be inspected 
by the dowanes ; Voltaire, looking out 
of the window as they were searching 
the luggage, said gaily—“ In truth, 
messieurs, you lose time, for I believe 
there is nothing contraband in the 
carriage but myself.” The Marquis 
de Villette awaited his arrival at the 
Quai de Théatin (now the Quai 
Voltaire) opposite the Tuilleries, and 
conducted es to his mansion, one of 
the tall houses of cut stone in that 
regular line of building which is now 
easily known by the portrait of the 
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grand homme, which is placed over 
the portal, and where the room in 
which he died has become an object 
of so many literary pilgrimages. 
Having stepped from the carriage, 
among a group of friends, he said, 
“You see I have cast my age and ill- 
ness to the winds in order that I may 
once more embrace you.” 

Next day the members of the 
Academy and the comedians of the 
Parisian theatres came to offer the 
old man their homage. The great 
actor, Le Kain, the e/éve of Voltaire, 
and who had so long represented the 
chief characters of his dramas, was 
then dead; but the procession was 
headed by Mademoiselle Clairon, with 
whose tears, as she delivered an ad- 
dress prepared for the occasion, Vel- 
taire was much affected. On the 
same day he received visits from many 
other distinguished personages : from 
Gluck, the great composer ; from the 
Italian Molitre,Goldoni, who brought 
him some complimentary verses in 
French, to which Voltaire replied in 
the language of the composer ; and 
from the Pnglish ambassador, who 
the next day remarked at Versailles 
that Voltaire, during the interview, 
spoke no other language but English. 
By the next day the news of his 
arrival was all over Paris ; an im- 
mense concourse, tomposed of all 
ranks visited his residence to make 
inquiries after his health, among 
whom were to be seen the leading 
members of the aristocracy ; among 
them the Armagnacs, Richelieus, 
Montmorencys, Polignacs and Bran- 
ciers, &c. On this day it is said a 
hundred blue ribbons appeared in his 
reception chambers. When Turgot 
arrived, Voltaire, laying his hand on 
that of the great Minister of Finance 
exclaimed with emotion, “Behold the 
hand which_has signed the pacifica- 
tion of France. Turgot, if your feet 
are of clay, your head is one of gold.” 
A little after, Franklin entering, pre- 
sented his son to the philosopher, 
whom he requested to give him his 
benediction. Raising him from his 
kneeling position, Voltaire exclaimed, 
“God and liberty !” eeeney 
he visited the Academy, where, though 
wearied with his journey and the 
numerous receptions during the day, 
the old man, we are told, delivered an 
address in a very firm voice. The 
people made him a great ovation on 
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this day ; his carriage was several 
hours making its way through the 
concourse, and the most enthusiastic 
acclamations saluted him during his 
progress. 

On the day in question, a somewhat 
hostile journalist has left us a brief 
sketch of the appearance and cos- 
tume oftheaged poet. “ Monsieur Vol- 
taire,” he says, “ was attired in along 
crimson coat, trimmed with ermine ; 
he wore a Jarge black and unpowdered 


.peruke of the fashion of Louis XIV., 


in which his emaciated faee was 
almost hidden, and from which his 
eyes sparkled like carbuneles ; his 
head was surmounted by a square 
red cap in the form of a crown, which 
merely rested on its summit, and in 
his hand he carried a little knobbed 
cane, the sceptre of the King of 
Ferney.” And he goes on to add, that 
in all things this singular man scems 
anxious to appear different from his 
contemporaries, &c. 

The arrival of Voltaire, which 
created a perfect furore among the 
Parisians, and which gave an un- 
wounted importance tothe philosophers 
thus headed by their representative, 
did not,as may be conceived, long pass 
unnoticed by the parti prétre. Afew 
days after his arrival, the Bishop 
of Orleans conceiving that the hour 
was come to make a demonstration 
against infidelity, commenced opera- 
tions by sending Voltaire a sermon 
he had lately preached and printed, 
with the object of making capital out 
of the opinion he purposed to extract 
thereon. Voltaire, however, who re- 
ceived the sermon with great polite- 
ness, merely replied by sending the 
bishop his tragedy of“ Irene,” withthe 
accompanying verses :— 

** J'ai recu votre mandement ; 

Je vous offre ma tragédie ; 
Afin que mutuellement 
Nous nous donnais la comedie.” 


A quartette by the way, composed so 
far back as the year 1725, and made 
use of on a similar occasion, Voltaire 
having sent this with his tragedy of 
“Mariamm” to the Abbé Ganet, when 
the latter sent him his sermon. 
Voltaire’s journey through Paris 
each day resembled a triumphant 
march ; academicians, courtiers, 
priests—all the illustrious of the 
city, crowded around him to offer 
homage. It was, however, on the 
. 
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30th of March, 1778, that the greatest 
demonstration took place at the 
theatre. As his “ blue chariot, dotted 
with stars,” appeared, the population 
lined the streets, and joyous acclama- 
tions, accompanied with clapping of 
hands, saluted him as he passed. The 
actors had selected his last play, 
“Trene,” forthe occasion. Voltaire oc- 
cupied the box of the gentlemen of the 
King’s bedchamber. Before the curtain 
the comedian, Brizart, entered, bear- 
ing a crown of laurel, which ‘he re- 
quested Madame de Villette to place 
on the head of the aged poet, a de- 
mand which the audience accom- 
panied by a burst of applause, which 
was redoubled when Voltaire gently 
declined the proffered mark of honour. 
The play then proceeded ; but though 
“Trene” is far inferior to many of his 
others, it was received with tumul- 
tuous acclaim. When it ended, Vol- 
taire rose to salute the audience. At 
this moment the actors and actresses 
appeared on the stage, carrying his 
bust, which they placed on a pedestal, 
and which having crowned, Madame 
Vestris advancing to the foot-lights, 
addressed Voltaire in some verses, 
which were extemporized by the 
Marquis de Saint Mare for the oc- 
casion. After this his comedy, 
“ Nanine,” was performed. At length 
Voltaire rose to depart ; as he did so, 
it is said he was surrounded by the 
ladies.of the audience, who absolutely 
carried him to his carriage, hundreds 
meanwhile pressing forward to kiss 
his hanfl ; and on his way through 
the streets the air rung with acclama- 
tions, the _ crying “Vive Vol- 
taire,il a été cinquante ans presente! 
Vive Voltaire !” Then it was that, on 
arriving at his residence, the old man 
pausing on the steps, overcome with 
emotion, exclaimed with tears, and in 
a broken voice, “ Ah, you wish to 
smother me with roses.” 

On the 2nd of March the unaccus- 
tomed excitement which Voltaire had 
experienced since his arrival in Paris 
had produced a spitting of blood. 
From this attack, however, he re- 
covered, and he engaged himself, as 
heretofore, in numerous projects and 
labours, literary and other. The 
remaining days of his life, indeed, 
presented a scene of restless activity ; 
not only were they constantly occupie 
in addressing audiences and engaging 
in discussions, but he passed the greater 

. 


part of his nights occupied in com- 
positions. Loss of sleep was the 
natural consequence of energies thus 
overtaxed and the immoderate use 
of coffee; and he had recourse to 
opium to procure a necessary modi- 
cum ofrepose. It is said that he de- 
ceived himself as to the quantity 
of the opiate, “probably,” says Con- 
dorcet, “front the species of intoxi- 
cation the first dose had produced,” 
and fell into a state of stupor, from 
which he never seems completely 
to have recovered, after having writ- 
ten to D’Alembert a final note, in 
which, after saying that his cruel 
maladies prevent him going to 
the Academy, he adds:—“I be- 
queath you and your confreres the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet.” 
The old man had long suffered from 
a general decay of the organs and a 
chronicaffection of the bladder,thecon- 
sequences of which, in their relation 
with an overdose of an opiate, doubt- 
less rendered, at his great age, re- 
covery impossible. His death oc- 
curred on the 30th of May, 1788, 
having then entered some months 
into his eighty-fourth year. 

As far as any extant accounts are 
concerned, the state of mind in which 
Voltaire died remains enveloped in 
an uncertain shadow. A priest who 
had converted the faithless and dull 
Abbé I Attaignant, wished to achieve 
a similar triumph over the philoso- 
pher of Ferney, and wrote to him to 
request an audience. On his arrival 
Voltaire said :—“ As to a confession 
of faith, Monsieur, I can only repeat 
the same words I addressed to the 
son of Franklin—God and liberty ! 
I am eighty-four years old, and am 
shortly to appear before God, the 
Creator of all worlds.” “Ah, Mon- 
sieur, said the Cure, I would esteem 
itan immense boon if I could reckon 
you as my conquest ; the God of mercy 
does not wish your destruction ; re- 
turn to him and he will return to 
you.” “But I tell you I love God,” 
replied Voltaire. “It is enough,” 
said the Cure, “ but it will be neces- 
sary for you to express your state of 
mind in writing.” The Abbé called 
again next day and obtained from 

oltaire a confession of faith,in which 
one can see an ironical turn which we 
may conceive was but little calcu- 
lated to satisfy the Cure of Saint 
Supplice, to whom it was presented. 
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The latter, accordingly, sent the 
Abbé Gautier to Voltaire to demand 
from him a denial in writing of all 
doctrines against the faith which he 
had promulgated in his writings. 
The dying man was surrounded by 
his x ery D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
Condorcet, who, it is said, encouraged 
him to die as he had lived ; and the 
latter states in his life of the patriarch, 
that on Gautier shouting into his 
ear—“ Croyez-vous & la divinité de 
Jesu Christ,” Voltaire answered— 
“ Au nom de Dieu, Messieurs, ne me 
parlez plus de cet homem-la. Laissez 
moi mourir en paix.” Considering 
the source from which we have this 
anecdote, however, there is a strong 
probability that it is the latter part 
of the sentence which can alone be 
attributed with justice to Vetaire. 

Three hours after, Voltaire died; 
his last words, addressed to his valet, 
being—‘“ Adieu mon chere Morand, 
je me meure.” Thus rested at last 
the old poet-philosopher, “ fatigued 
with glory,’ to use the words of 
Mignet. I is hardly necessary to 
add that he was refused burial in 
Paris, or that his body was clandes- 
tinely conveyed at night by his 
nephew, the Abbé Mignot, for sepul- 
ture in the monastery over which he 
presided, where it remained until 
July, 1791, when it was conveyed to 
the Pantheon “ The Saint Denis of 
the Kings of Thought,” accompanied 
by the greatest cosmopolitan assem- 
blage that ever followed the bier 
of a great man since Cesar was borne 
to the pyre in the Campus Martius 
of old Rome. 

Many crowned heads paid honour 
to Voltaire after his death. His old 
friend, and sometime enemy, Frede- 
rick II., who was always great on a 
great occasion, ordered a solemn ser- 
vice to be performed atthe cathedral 
of Berlin, where all the members of 
the Academy assembled ; and after- 
wards at the head of his army pro- 
nounced the famous é/oge on “his 
brother king,” who was himself equal 
to an entire academy, and to find 
whose parallel we must look back 
seventeen centuries. “L’histoired’un 
roi,” he said, “doit consister dans 
lenumeration des bienfaits qwil a 
repandus sur les peuples ;” and after 
surveying his works, and the chief 
events of his life, passed amid the 
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persecutions of the envious, and the 
admiration of enthusiasts, without the 
sarcasms of the one affecting him, or 
the applause of the other increasing 
the opinion he had formed of himself, 
for he was content to enlighten the 
world, and while inspiring it through 
his works with a love of letters and 
of humanity, ambitioned to illustrate 
the great principles he communicated 
by his own example. Frederick winds 
up his eulogy on Voltaire as one of 
the few true benefactors of humanity, 
by proclaiming the perpetuity of his 
renown. After the furious aiff cow- 
ardly hatred of his enemies have 
mouldered with the dust, “ Le renom 
de Voltaire s’accroitre d’age en age, 
transmitterason nom} limmortalité.” 
The Empress of Russia also honoured 
him with a Court mourning, as in the 
case of a crowned head, and pur- 
chased, as a memento, his Ferney 
library, which is now conserved in 
the palace of the Czaroskazelo Parkat 
Petersburg, where his statue has 
been erected. 

All who have visited the vaults of 
the Pantheon remember the position 
which Voltaire’s tomb occupies in 
that gloomy subterranean Valhalla, 
between those of Descartes and 
Mirabeau ; and the life-like statue of 
the old philosopher, in sedentary 
posture, with pen in hand, the head 
meditatingly bent aside, the face 
carved with a hundred wrinkles, with 
the smile on the mouth, and the 
eagle look of the eye, all conform in 
realizing its one prevailing expression 
of brilliant mockery. Few also, after 
having inspected the monuments of 
the many other great men, will forget 
the singular effect produced on the 
mind so impressed by the torch- 
bearing guide (the French dramatic 
—_ is seen even in their burial 
places), when on quitting the great 
circular vault, where the ashes of so 
many once mighty mortals rest in dark- 
ness, entering a dark passage, the guide 
suddenly extinguishes his flambeau, 
and, striking the wall, evokes a hun- 
dred subterranean echoes. At the 
moment when the sombre reverbera- 
tion rolls round the gloomy walls, one 
might fancy that the spirits of the 
Revolution had risen from the dust, 
and were preparing to return again 
into the world in thunder. 
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LITTLE FLAGG3—THE ALMSHOUSE FOUNDLING. 


PART I, 


CHAPTER XV. 


GEORGE 


It really was the case, that Miss 
Lipwell had formed an attachment 
to the village pastor, Mr. Raynor, a 
young man about twenty-four, the 
descendant of a respectable family, 
and of considerable intellectual en- 
dowments; he was likewise good- 
looking and gentlemanly, having 
always lived in* the best seciety. 
Without either being aware of it, or 
thinking of analyzing their feelings, 
both Maria Lipwell and the young 
clergyman had actually fallen in love. 
Circumstances had thrownthem much 
together since Mr. Raynor’s arrival 
in the parish, and Miss Lipwell being 
very young, scarcely seventeen, had 
allowed her affections to become 
engaged, unknown to herself. The 
first time that either had a suspicion 
that they were more to cach other 
than very good friends, ‘was, perhaps, 
when the half-crazed woman, Peggy 
Juggs, alluded toby Margaret Drover, 
had cautioned them one morning on 
meeting them walking together from 
the village, to beware of entering 
into a love affair that might embitter 
their happiness. Had Mr. Raynor 
been a more cool observer than he 
was, of Miss Lipwell’s agitation on 
being thus accosted by the woman, 
he might have known that it pro- 
ceeded from feelings very different 
from those of mere indignation ; yet, 
so distrustful was he of possessing 
any claims to her favour, that he 
concluded she was offended deeply 
by an allusion to sucha subject. From 
that moment his eyes seemed opened 
to the true state of his own heart, 
and the knowledge caused him much 
bitterness. He continued his walk 
with the young girl till he left her 
within sight of the Manor-house, 
neither uttering a word from the 
time Peggy Juggs quitted their pre- 
sence, till they separated at the little 
shrubbery gate ; but each felt that 
from that Se they could meet no 
more upon the*same terms as before. 


RAYNOR. 


Maria did not raise her eyes as she 
gave him her hand in bidding him 
adieu, that morning. He opened the 
little gate for her, and in a few 
moments she was hidden from view. 
He had now to retrace his steps back 
to the Parsonage, mortified in spirit, 
and wretched at heart. ‘The day was 
very loycly, breaking out always into 
warme™ bursts of sunshine. There 
was a golden light over everything, 
over the fields, over the river winding 
in its course to the broad sea, over 
the old woods where the birds were 
clustering and stopping their early 
matin songs ; the lark had ceased to 
soar on high, the cows were beginning 
to stand in the shade, chewing their 
cud lazily. George Raynor had a 
poet’s soul, yet he was listless as 
regarded this pleasant state of things. 
On the path before him lay a little 
glove, nothing remarkable, except 
perhaps for its small size, it was just 
a little brown kid glove, not very 
new, and ripped here and there in 
the seams ; he took it up, neverthe- 
less, and held it for a long while in 
his hand, he put it in his pocket, but 
afterwards drew it out again, and 
when he meta little boy going to the 
Manor-house, he gave it to him, telling 
him to take it to Miss Lipwell, who 
had dropped it. He felt relieved 
when this was done, though still 
overpowered by listlessness. Would 
he be able towstudy anything rational 
that morning? Was it not Saturday, 
and must he not collect his thoughts 
about his sermon for to-morrow, 
besides the lecture to be delivered in 
the town-hall at Tilby, on Monday ? 
The curate had not much time to 
spare for dreaming, and it was as 
well perhaps. 

Past the village he went, calling 
here and there at a few cottages to 
ask a question or speak a word of 
consolation, but he found himself able 
to say very little to any one, he felt 
very weak, and as if his exhortations 
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to the afflicted were hypocritical. 
Could he, who felt so perturbed and 
chafed in spirit himself, presume to 
preach resignation to fellow mortals? 
He thought he could not, with a clear 
conscience ; so he hurricd from the 
village, breathing more freely when 
out upon the quiet road leading to 
the parsonage. He met few people 
on the way, for the labourers were at 
work in the hay and corn fields, and 
this was no thoroughfare for general 
travellers. The perfume of the dog- 
rose and honeysuckle, and the sweet- 
briar in the hedges, was oppressive 
to him that day ; and the hum of the 
wasp and the bee, as they plunged 
into the cup of some wild flower by 
the ditch-side, rather jarred upon 
him. Life was growing dark for him. 
All at once a black cloud seemed to 
hang over him, casting its shadow 
over every thought of the future. 
Do you know, reader, how quickly 
such a cloud can gather, spreading 
gloom around? Happy indeed, and 
alas! very rare, are the spirits that 
have never felt such overcasting. 
Upon reaching the parsonage, he 
opened the gate of the avenue with a 
weary air, walked languidly over the 
gravelled path, and pushed — the 
large massive hall-door, which stood 
ajar, ushering himself into a square, 
old-fashioned hall, net very lofty, and 
hung with a few dark oil paintings, 
by unknown artists, with frames fast 
falling to decay, for the parsonage, 
like the generality of old houses, built 
in shady hollows, was rather damp, 
and mould gathered quickly on books 
and furniture, and over the walls. 
The study where Mr. Raynor usually 
sat, and to which he now proceeded, 
was a somewhat small room, contain- 
ing a large bookcase that completely 
filled one side of it. It was well 
stocked with many a volume, both 
ancient and modern ; much of Greek 
and Latin was there, and a little of 
Hebrew, besides old English authors, 
whose phraseology was almost as 
difficult to understand as the ancient 
language of foreign lands. There 
were the works of many an old poct, 
but few of any modern one, and great 
volumes upon theology, and books of 
sermons and Bible commentaries, with 
essays and treatises, all dreadfully 
profound, and a little dreary-looking 
in their worm-eaten calfskin covers, 
to the young man who now found 
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himself in their presence. The one 
solitary window of the apartment 
had a lugubrious aspect, owing to its 
dark painted woodwork, and also from 
the fact that spiders had trained their 
webs x the topmost panes, while 
outsid€®, the creepers, which were 
originally intended to adorn only the 
walls, had met and knitted them- 
selves together, across much of the 
upper glass. Sothickly grew the ivy 
and clematis over the front of the 
house, that numbers of sparrows built 
their nests among it, summer after 
summer, of late years. Very seques- 
tered and very peaceful that old Par- 
sonage was, suggesting much of by- 
gone days of old pastors who had 
lived there from generation to ge- 
neration, and had died there too, and 
were lying now in the graveyard 
close by. Great trees grew within a 
short distance of the house, casting a 
shade over it that was not unpleasant 
upon this bright summer day. George 
Raynor threw himself upon a chair, 
and sat there perfectly motionless for 
a very much longer time than he was, 
perhaps, aware of; then he arose, 
went to his writing-desk, tossed over 
a few papers, till he came to an un- 
finished letter written to a friend 
some daysago. As this letter may 
serve to explain his position and 
prospects pretty clearly, I will tran- 
scribe as much as was written of it :— 


“My DEAR DALTON, 


“You accuse me of being a careless 
correspondent, stating nothing in my 
letters but the coldest facts, express- 
ing no sentiments, no hopes, no fears, 
merely giving you to understand that 
I am alive, and acting as the curate 
of an infirm: rector who is obliged to 
reside almost entirely abroad. The 
truth is, my elaborate letter-writing 
days are past. I have no leisure for 
dreams or fancies, or the pouring 
forth of imaginative rhapsodies. Life 
has become practical for me now, 
and I must work rationally. My 
calling is chosen, and IL hope to be 
able to fulfil it faithfully. It is not, 
perhaps, what I had thought it would 
xe when viewing it in perspective ; it 
has its various ifficulties: its mani- 
fold trials, outwardly and inwardly ; 
but still I do not fear. I cannot 
say, my friend, that I am as light- 
hearted as when our first friendship 
was formed in the hey-day of boy- 
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hood. Ah, for those old Eton days 
when we boxed, and wrestled, and ran 
races with such ardour ? Study form- 
ed a very unimportant part of our 
earnest thoughts then ; it was a bore, 
that was all. How happy we@were 
in the vacations, when you were 
allowed to spend them at my father’s 
house—poor old Chubleigh—which is 
now in the hands of strangers. We 
had a large family circle in those 
days, and all its members are dis- 
persed now. ~ father and mother 
gone ; my poor brother, Charles, ly- 
ing in his Indian grave, and my sister 
knocking about from one quarter to 
another with her soldier-husband ; 
while I am here, living solitary in the 
old Parsonage at Larch Grove, with 
one servant-woman and one man that 
takes care of my horse and ‘makes 
believe’ to work in the garden. You 
know the story of our family diffi- 
culties, my father’s losses, how, when 
I had been a year and a half at Ox- 
ford the crash came. Chubleigh was 
sold; and I think this was the se- 
verest of all. Within ten years these 
changes have happened to me and 
mine, and you cannot wonder if I feel 


sobered in telling them ; yet do not 
imagine that I repine in the least ; 


far from it. My income and my mode 
of life satisfy me ; Ihave no expec- 
tations of ever being much better off 
in a worldly point of view, than I am 
at present. For years I may be 
simply a curate with just two hun- 
dred a-year, including my church 
salary, and my private means. As to 
the probability of becoming an author, 
I do not dream of it ; I have no time 
to spare for pevey pursuits, and even 
if I had, I would, probably, fail in 
the attempt, like hundreds of others. 
Public taste is difficult to satisfy, and 
publishers are very cautious—with 
good reason. I have never endea- 
voured to publish even a pay My 
mother, it is true, gathered up all my 
crude bits of verses written from 
eight to ten years old, and had them 
printed for private circulation ; but 
that is all the publicity my literary 
efforts are ever likely to attain. Larch 
Grove is a solitary spot; there are 
few gentry in the neighbourhood, 
indeed, I may say none at all, except 
the family at the Manor-house, and 
they generally remain in London dur- 
ing the spring. The village of Larch 
Grove is not particularly picturesque, 
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and it might be far neater. than it is ; 
the people are poor and discontented 
and it is when among them that I 
feel the greatest difficulty in perform- 
ing my duties as pastor. I know 
very well that my presence in their 
cottages is rarely welcome ; they look 
upon me as a sort of bogie, to whom 
it is necessary to appear very respect- 
ful, and they now and then accept 
the tracts I venture to give them 
with many expressed intentions of 
reading them, evidently thinking that 
my own gratification is all I require 
in the matter. There is great igno- 
rance and, of course, much vice. We 
have poachers and smugglers in con- 
siderable numbers, and, perhaps, 
even characters still more desperate. 
We are very far from London, with 
no direct railway communication as 
yet to the metropolis. An inn, called 
the ‘ Halting Place, standing rather 
lonely on the road-side, a short way 
from the village, which had long been 
untenanted, has lately been opened 
by a new occupant, and has added, I 
believe, in some respects, to the con- 
venience of the villagers. Yet, I do 
not much like the innkeeper, Richard 
Drover, nor do I fancy Mr. Lipwell 
likes him as a tenant. I must tell 
you something of the family at the 
Manor, as I spend many of my even- 
ings there when they are at home. 
The delicately-written little notes 
that come inviting me to dinner many 
times a-week, are never unwelcome, 
for it breaks through the monotony 
of my life to mingle in the society of 
my equals occasionally ; therefore I 
scarcely ever refuse the summons. It 
is very considerate of Mrs. Lipwell to 
invite me so often, but one my 
vanity) I dare say I help to make 
evenings pass more lightly at the 
Manor-house than they might pass 
without any stranger to vary the dull- 
ness of a family party. I am not 
much of a politician, but I can listen 
to others giving their opinion upon 
state affairs ; and when Mr. Lipwell 
calls upon me to pay attention to his 
views of how England is on the way 
to ruin or prosperity, I am a most 
passive hearer. Mr. Lipwell is a 
gentlemanly elderly man, looking 
much older, I believe, than he is; he 
has been essentially a man of the 
world, a man of fashion, a man of 
pleasure. The world is now, one may 
say, over for him, for his health is 
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broken down, and his eyesight almost 
gone. He suffered a great blow some 
years ago in the death of his onl 
son, whom he had never treated wit 
affection, and now he is a prey to the 
most poignant grief and remorse. He 
talks frequently to me of this son 
whom I never saw, but who, I be- 
lieve, was a very misguided, unprin- 
cipled man, by no means a loss to 
society. The present Mrs. Lipwell is 
the old gentleman’s second wife—a 
very handsome woman, fashionable 
and worldly, as must be expected 
from the life she leads ; she is very 
agreeable as a hostess, being so well- 
bred as to appear kind and consider- 
ate to her guests. The young ladies, 
two in number, are not yet ‘out,’ 
and are, therefore, still unsophisti- 
cated. The elder one is my favourite ; 
she is very gentle and unassuming, 
which makes her particularly interest- 
ing, when one reflects that she is the 
heiress of so much wealth. Having 
no brother, this young girl is to in- 
herit the Larch Grove property, worth 
many thousands a-year. Her sister 
is a pretty, piquant girl, much more 
likely to follow in her mother’s steps 
than my favourite, Maria, who will 
never, as far as I can judge, be a very 
cunning or worldly woman. She is 
very modest and retiring, and people 
say (but this is scandal) that her mo- 
ther is not kind to her. Miss Letty, 
the younger daugliter, is mamma’s 
»et—probably because she bids fair to 
e the more dashing of the two. There 
is a young nephew of Mrs. Lipwell’s 
almost constantly residing with the 
family, Master Arthur Hopton, whom 
I am called upon to lecture pretty 
frequently. Like myself, he is a scion 
of a ruined stock, but I fear he will 
not bear pecuniary pinchings as well 
asI do. His tastes are extravagant, 
and already he has learned the way 
to run in debt. I am obliged to be 
very solemn in my advice to this 
youth, though sometimes I can scarce- 
ly help sympathizing with him in his 
various dilemmas and short-comings ; 
it seems so short a time since I was a 
lad like himself, very little more in- 
clined to be steady than he is. But 
even at Larch Grove Manor I am 
a little of the bogie ; looked upon as 
the person who, at four-and-twenty, 
is supposed to have renounced the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; whose 
thoughts must be entirely devoted to 
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the duties of his cure ; who has no feel- 
ings in common with the rest of man- 
kind. Alas! for poor human nature ! 
I fear the world’s ordinances cannot 
affect the heart or inner man. The 
clergyman is very like ordinary mor- 
tals ; his priesthood cannot purify 
him from the earth’s dross. Out- 
wardly he may walk in the beaten 
track of other parsons, but what of 
his secret soul? Who can tell how 
often Satan tempts and triumphs ? 

“ Among the Lipwell family gene- 
rally there is very little regard paid to 
serious duties, no care for the poor 
tenantry, no visiting of the sick. The 
consequence is, that they are not 
popular in their own dominions ; 
when endeavouring to establish a vil- 
lage school for the peasantry, I had 
to encounter some opposition from 
Mrs. Lipwell, who thought such a 
thing quite superfluous ; and when I 
succeeded in forming classes for a 
Stinday school, she would not give 
any assistance with respect toteachers. 
Aiter a time, however, Maria Lipwell 
came forward to offer her services as 
the teacher of a class ; and since then 
I have found her a zealous supporter 
of any plan I set on foot for the good 
of my flock. She visits the poor and 
afilicted frequently, and I meet her 
often in the cottages of the villagers. 
In a few years, I am sure, Larch 
Grove will feel her influence palpably, 
if she continues to take an interest in 
its welfare. It is true that she has 
not Ys mingled in the great world, 
but I think she is one of the pure in 
spirit who may, probably, remain un- 
contaminated by evil examples. One 
of the very few who, in the midst of 
deceitfulness, bitterness, jostlings for 
pre-eminence, may yet en un- 
spotted, and free from infection. Th:‘s 
is my idea of her at present, and I 
am sure you will join me in hoping it 
is a correct one. The Lipwells are at 
home now, and I dine with them fre- 
quently.” 

The letter not having been finished 
broke off here, and Mr. Raynor flung 
it down after reading thus far. How 
had all his feelings changed since he 
had written that last sentence ! 

He was buried in a profound reverie, 
when his old servant, Winny, brought 
him a note that made him start, al- 
though no unfamiliar sight. It was 
from Mrs. Lipwell, inviting him to 
dinner that evening. 
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“T cannot go,” he said to himself, 
as heread it ; and he wrote an apology 
at once, excusing himself from ap- 

earing, as requested, at the Manor- 
oe that evening. It was the first 
refusal to dine at Larch Grove that he 
had sent for many months, and it 
was the beginning of many yet to 
come. From that day, he avoided 
going to the Lipwells as much as 
possible, and Maria rarely met him 
on her rounds of charity among the 
poor of the neighbourhood. Without 
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suspecting in the least his true 
motives for thus avoiding her com- 
pany, the young girl felt a little 
mortified that he no longer seemed 
upon the same friendly terms with her 
as before. An estrangement appeared 
to have sprung up between them, and 
it caused her much regret. Even at 
church, where it was impossible to 
avoid appearing before her, she could 
not help noticing that he never suf- 
fered his eyes to light upon her. 


CHAPTER XVI, 


ARTHUR HOPTON. 


Taz time came when Maria Lipwell 
had to make her debiét in the world. 
Her first season in London passed 
without giving her much pleasure, or 
attracting many suitors. All her 
hopes and fears were centered at 
Larch Grove; and it was not surpris- 
ing that she entered with little spirit 
into the gaiety surrounding her in 
town. Her mother was disappointed 
that she did not succeed in winning 
a husband of high degree, to which 
her prospects seemed to entitle her ; 
but the young girl was determined 
that she would remain single all her 
life, if her heart could not go with 
her hand in marriage. When the 
season was over, and she returned to 
the country, her whole soul was filled 
with happiness. How her heart 
bounded when she saw again the old 
trees of the parsonage, and the quaint 
little church beside it! There was a 
gilding brighter than sunshine over 
every knoll, and tree-top,and meadow, 
of that spot, to her eyes. Yet the 
same coldness of manner towards her 
existed as before, on the part of Mr. 
Raynor. Again he refused almost 
all invitations to the Manor-house 
from Mrs. Lipwell, who began to 
think him capricious, incomprehen- 
sible, and at length ceased to ask him 
to Larch Grove altogether. 
Meanwhile, Little Flaggs was fre- 
quently at the Manor, where she 
speedily became a favourite with the 
servants, as well as the ladies. Even 
Mrs. Grubbly, who was not in general 
disposed to augur well for people, 
prophesied that she would soon make 
a handy waiting-maid for any lady. 
It was observed, however, that the 


girl’s spirits seemed more and more 
dejected, as she grew older. She had, 
in truth, many weighty secrets on her 
conscience ; and sometimes she felt 
that she ought not to dare to go into 
the presence of the young ladies at 
Larch Grove, or even sit in the room 
with Jane Hart, the lady’s maid. 
She was seldom allowed to go to 
Tilby, and still more seldom allowed 
to visit the Almshouse. Drover had 
his own reasons for wishing to alienate 
her from all her old friends. Perhaps, 
he thought, that by this means, he 
could more readily attach her to her 
newly-found relatives. The only 
person at the Halting Place that she 
felt inclined to like was her grand- 
mother; but though this woman 
treated her in many ways with con- 
sideration, it hurt her to find how 
rarely she would permit her to caress 
her. Once or twice, when she flung 
her arms round her neck, and kissed 
her, Mrs. Drover pushed her away 
with a sudden movement that was 
mortifying in the extreme. 

“T don’t want no hugging or 
kissing,” she said, sharply: “be a 
good girl and mind your work, and 
that’s all I ask of you.” And 60 
the girl never tried to embrace her 
any more; but it was a sad thing for 
a young heart to feel bereft of all 
objects that it could vent its full 
affection upon. She could only attach 
herself, then, to pet birds or cats, 
and lavish her love upon dumb 
animals. As her childish instincts 
gave place to mature powers of 
reasoning, her unaccountable nervous- 
ness and vague fears upon certain 
subjects vanished ; but still she 
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never could bring herself to regard 
either her grandfather or cousins with 
the least affection. She lived on at 
the Halting Place, from year to year, 
acting in the capacity of a household 
servant, yet never seeming to lose a 
certain air of dignity that had cha- 
racterized her since she was a child. 
She had a great love of reading, and 
the young ladies at the Manor, used 
to lend her such books as were likely 
to amuse and instruct her. At length, 
when Mr. Lipwell’s health began to 
decline more and more, so that his 
family could not leave home, and his 
eye-sight had almost entirely departed 
from him, the young girl was em- 
ployed frequently to read aloud for 
him, as his only amusement consisted 
in listening to people reading for him ; 
and though Miss Lipwell was inde- 
fatigable in her endeavours to cheer 
his weary hours, she found the task 
of reading aloud too fatiguing to be 
followed incessantly, so that Mary 
Flaggs, whose voice was clear and 
sweet, and pronunciation peculiarly 
distinct, was called in to give her 
assistance in this respect, receiving 
sufficient remuneration to satisfy her 
grandfather, who appropriated the 
money as soon as it was earned. 


Hitherto, we have not said much of 


Arthur Hopton—the youth who lived, 
in boyhood,so entirely at Larch Grove 

-a somewhat harum-scarum young 
gentleman, very much averse to 
settling down to any sober pursuits. 
His aunt was not judicious in her 
treatment of him. Sometimes too 
indulgent, and sometimes too harsh 
to him, she had never succeeded in 
taming his wild spirit. After con- 
siderable persuasion, he had received 
her consent to enter the navy; and, 
after remaining for three years abroad, 
had returned home very much sun- 
burnt, very tall, and a good deal in 
debt. He was not actually handsome, 
but more attractive, perhaps, than 
many downright handsome men. His 
features were not regular, but his 
eyes were remarkable for their bril- 
liancy and power of expression, and 
his figure was fine-looking. Many 
fair ladies had already bestowed 
favourable notice on him ; but though 
well skilled in the art of flirting at 
balls and elsewhere, he had never yet 
felt even slightly smitten by the 
charms of any particular damsel. 
Indeed, perhaps, he piqued himself 
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on his invulnerable qualities of heart. 
As to his cousins at Larch Grove, he 
looked upon them as sisters, with 
whom he quarrelled, corresponded, 
and held arguments in a brotherly 
manner, without ever dreaming of 
falling in love with cither. It is not 
often that youths become what is 
called.“ attached” to girls that they 
have known upon friendly terms since 
childhood. Mystery and obstacles 
tend rather to the growth of love, 
especially among very young people, 
still under the dominion of romance. 
Like a great many persons who 
scarcely evet read novels or ro- 
mances, young Hopton was at heart 
very romantic; his ideas were all 
chivalrous, and without having ever 
attempted to write a line of verse, 
and very rarely having read a poem 
to the end if particularly long, he had 
much peetry in his nature. He had, 
amongst his good qamalities, a bold, 
brave heart, that seorned deceit of 
any kind. With all his wild reck- 
lessness, he had never yet, intention- 
ally, caused pain to the weak or 
helpless ; but, as his feelings of honour 
were as yet prompted rather by in- 
stinct than principle, they could not 
be so well depended upon, as if based 
on a more sure footing. Our feelings 
betray us oftener than our principles, 
being more liable to change. During 
her frequent visits to Larch Grove 
Manor, our heroine frequently met 
this young man; and, as she was ex- 
tremely shy and retiring, it was an 
amusement to him to accost her and 
pay her such compliments as men 
think themselves privileged to ad- 
dress to young women of inferior 
rank. With all her shyness, however, 
Mary Flaggs had a very proud heart, 
and though she never condescended 
to answer Mr. Hopton’s speeches by 
sharp looks or tones, or in any way to 
betray indignation at them, he soon 
found out that his attentions were 
not agreeable to her. Then he began 
to respect her a good deal, and 
perhaps to think more about her 
than before. She scemed so unlike 
other girls of her class of life, that 
she puzzled him. Just at this period 
of his long stay at Larch Grove, the 
house was very dull and quiet; owing 
to Mr. Lipwell’s ill health, the 
family at the Manor, neither mixed 
in gaiety at home or elsewhere; the 
young man happened to have nothing 
13 
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particular to do or to think of, and, 
perhaps, this was one reason why he 
troubled his head about the inn- 
keeper’s granddaughter. It is true 
she was a pretty girl, fair and grace- 
ful as any lady could be; but it is 
not often that gentlemen continue to 
think long of young women of inferior 
position, who rather repel than 
encourage their attentions. It is 
generally in cases of profound and 
respectful admiration, that obstacles 
increase the ardour of attachments. 
Arthur troubled himself so much 
about Mary Flaggs, that he wished 
her to thing well of hgm, and to let 
her know that he thought well of her. 
He regretted having ever spoken fri- 
volously to her; and when he saw 
that she always met him, when 
chance threw them together, with a 
proud reserve, he felt awkward and 
ashamed of himself. He would have 
liked to speaksout openly, and beg 
her pardon, but there was nothing 
to ask forgiveness for. He had never 
said anything particularly wrong: he 
had merely accosted her in the 
familiar strain adopted generally 
towards one in her station. One 
evening it was very late when the 
young girl was returning from the 
Manor to the Halting Place; the 
autumn had set in, and the dusk fell 
quickly. Mary, as usual, was alone ; 
and, while walking through the 
demense, Arthur Hopton happened 
to meet her on his return from a 
shooting expedition. 

“Are you not afraid to walk alone 
so late!’ he asked. 

“ No, sir—not at all; I know the 
way too well for that,” she replied. 

* But it is almost dark. I will go 
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with you as far as the turn to the 
Halting Place.” 

Mary persisted in saying she had 
nothing to fear ; indeed, if the truth 
were known, perhaps he was the most 
formidable being she dreaded to en- 
counter. But he was determined to 
escort her; and, indeed, he behaved 
so respectfully and kindly that she 
was soon reconciled to his company. 
He talked rationally all the way, 
turning the conversation not upon 
himself, nor upon her, but upon gene- 
ral subjects. "He was surprised at 
her intelligence and her knowledge, 
for she had gained much information 
from the books at Larch Grove, and 
her remarks proved her to possess 
both an enlightened and an original 
mind. If there was a little tender. 
ness as well as deference in the man- 
ner of the young man while address- 
ing this poor girl, so fair and refined 
looking, can it be wondered that she 
should feel moved by it? Cast, as 
she was, among a set of people who 
treated her coldly, neither giving nor 
asking affection—among whom she 
felt isolated, and often very misera- 
ble—it was not surprising that her 
heart was easily touched by words 
of kindness and consideration. Mr. 
Arthur was, after all, not what she 
had before believed him to be. He 
might be a little wild and thoughtless, 
but he certainly had a good heart, 
and was a true gentleman in beha- 
viour. She thanked him modestly 
for his escort when they parted at the 
stile leading to the lane near the 
Halting Place, and in her sleep that 
night the tones of his voice were 
ringing in her ears. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


Errser by accident or design on his 
part, Arthur Hopton, after that even- 
ing, frequently met our heroine i. 
her walks to and from the Manor- 
house. She had quite lost her dis- 
trust of him, and instead of dreading 
to encounter him, her eyes only spark- 
led too brightly whenever he appeared 
in view. She had no idea that any- 
thing but chance brought him in her 
way, or that he felt any particular re- 
gard for her. Indeed he was wonder- 


fully guarded in his behaviour and 
words, considering the general reck- 
lessness of his disposition ; so that, 
being utterly thrown off her guard, 
Mary suffered him to talk to her 
without feeling that she was doing 
anything imprudent. At length, one 
wintry evening, when the sky was 
dark, and the wind wailing mourn- 
fully through bare branches, the start- 
ling disclosure arrived. This incon- 
siderate youth told her that he ad- 
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mired and loved her for her good 
sense and modesty, as well as for her 
beauty. He cared not for any differ- 
ence of rank that .existed between 
them ; his intentions were perfectly 
honourable, and he was ready to sa- 
crifice all his prospects for her sake, 
if it were necessary. Bewildered, 
scarcely believing that she heard 
aright, poor Mary knew not what 
feelings were uppermost in her heart 
as Arthur spoke thus. Could it be 
possible that he, a gentleman, the 
nephew of*the great lady of the 
Manor, could mean to marry a girl of 


her position—the granddaughter of 


the village inn-keeper! Yet such 
things had been heard of very often. 
It was possible that such wonderful 
fortune might be hers. There was 
nothing decided in the answer she 
returned to him. Indeed, so utterly 

ynfounded was she that she found it 
hard to collect her senses. On reach- 
ing the inn that night she did not go 
at once to the kitchen, as usual, but 
hurried into a little apartment adjoin- 
ing it, used as a closet, and in which 
there was a window looking into the 
kitchen, while the door opened into 
the outer scullery. In this room she 
paused for many minutes to recover 
composure before meeting her rela- 
tives. Her heart was beating almost 
painfully—her whole frame tremb- 
ling. She was obliged to sink wpon 
a seat in great exhaustion for a long 
time; and, while thus resting, she 
became aware that an unexpected 
and apparently unwelcome guest had 
arrived at the inn. She heard him 
thus accosted on his entrance by her 
grandmother— 

“ Bless me, is this you, Steve Cum- 
ber! Why I thought you would 
never have the assurance to cross my 
threshold again.” 

“Ay, Tm here, as you see; but 
you may turn me adrift if you wish, 
and maybe I'd get a lodging in the 
stone-jug. I’m run out of every far- 
thing—hav’nt as much as would buy 
a two-penny loaf, and I don't value 
my life a buiton. Td as soon be 
swinging over the drop as living on 
as I am.” 

“Why couldn’ you stay abroad, 
and not turn up this way always 
when you know you're not wanted !” 
asked Drover. ‘“ How did you find 
us out here ?” 

“Didn’t I go to Coyle first,@nd 
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make inquiries there, and then, when 
I found you had gone down here, I 
followed of course. See here now, 
old chap, you had best not turn me 
out, or maybe you'd have reason to 
repent it. I may be a black sheep, 
but you know your own colour is not 
very white. If I hang, you wont 
escape transportation.” 

Mary Flaggs now ventured to peep 
through the window to obtain a 
glimpse of this rude-spoken new- 
comer, and she beheld a somewhat 
short, stout individual, very ill-clad 
and shaggy-looking—just the sort of 
person that a solitary traveller would 
shrink from meeting on a lonely road 
at nightfall. After looking at him 
thus furtively, she drew back from 
the window without having attracted 
observation. 

“You can’t expect to stay with us,” 
said Mr. Drover; “it wouldn’t be 
safe for,us to keep you. People 
would soon find out who you were, 
and then we should be ruined as well 
as yourself. Take my advice, and go 
off without delay.” 

“Til change my name, and then I'll 
defy any one to find me out.” 

“No, Steve—you’d better not stay,” 
said Drover. “Tl give you money 
to take you to London, or any other 
place you like. It will be the safest 
plan for us all.” 

“You know you don’t deserve any 
regard or forgiveness from us,” said 
Mrs. Drover. “I never expected to 
see your face any more.” 

“You were always a hard wo- 
man,” observed the person addressed 
as Steve Cumber, “and I have little 
to thank you for since I first knew 
you. It would be well for me now 
if I had never set eyes on you or 
yours.” 

“There’s no use in scoldings or 
reproaches now,” said Drover, who 
feared rousing the anger of the in- 
truder ; “I aim willing to give you as 
much money as I can spare, but I 
can’t consent to your stopping here 
by any means.” 

There was a good deal more con- 
versation between the Drovers and 
their unwelcome guest ; and disliking 
such unpleasant talk, Mary at length 
slipped into the scullery, and from 
thence through the back-door running 
round to the front entrance, and pass- 
ing noiselessly up to her own bed- 
room, where she remained till supper 
13° 
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time. On entering the kitchen half 
an hour after she was rather dismayed 
to find the stranger still there. He 
was now seated at the supper-table, 
talking jocosely, though just looking 
as savage as before. He appeared to 
be about forty-six years old; his 
dress was worn and dirty, and his 
whole air betokened poverty and 
wretchedness. 

“This is an old acquaintance of 
ours, called James Selfe,” said Drover 
to his granddaughter, by way of in- 
troduction ; “he’s come to look for 
employment among us here for a little 
while.” 

“ And is this your granddaughter ?”’ 
said the stranger, looking curiously at 
the girl, who, after a little hesitation, 
gave him her hand, which he took 
awkwardly and unwillingly. 

“ Ay, wouldn’t you know her by 
her likeness to her mother?” de- 
manded Mr. Drover, posted 

“Well, I don’t know that I would ; 
she’s taller and fairer,” replied the 
man, with an unmoved aspect. She’s 
very handsome to my mind. Has 
she got a lover yet? Ill be sworn 


that she has; see how she colours up 


like a peony!” 
And indeed poor Mary did blush 
most painfully, while her cousin Mat, 
who had latterly grown very attentive 
to her, placed a chair for her at the 
supper-table. 
“You were 


late out to-night, 
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Mary,” he said, in a low tone as she 
seated herself; “did you come 
through the woods alone ¢” 

The girl started at the question ; 
and Mat observed it. “I was not 
alone,” she said, after a pause. 

“So I thought,’ returned Mat, 
quietly ; and he went back to his own 
place without another word. 

All at once Mary’s heart sank. She 
had long felt a great dread of her 
cousin Mat—a secret horror, that 
preyed upon her the more because 
she never could dare to express it to 
any living being; and of late—since 
he had begun to annoy her with un- 
welcome attentions—she disliked him 
if possible more than ever. When 
sufficiently composed to collect her 
thoughts, she began to wonder why 
this stranger, who half an hour ago 
was called Steve Cumber, should now 
be designated by angther name. A 
little reflection soon set the wonder 
atrest. The man must have com- 
mitted some crime, and was trying to 
elude the pursuit of justice. If this 
were the case her grandfather and 
grandmother must be aware of it— 
perhaps even concerned in the crime 
themselves. There was something 
dreadful in the idea of being thus 
closely allied to people of more than 
doubtful character. Perhaps she felt 
this more bitterly to-night than at 
any other previous time. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PERPLEXITY 


Hap Arthur Hopton been a more 
prudent young gentleman of twenty 
than he happened to be, and less ac- 
customed to act as he pleased, though 
frequently severely reprimanded by 
his aunt, he never would have 
thought of falling in love with Mary 
Flaggs, as may be supposed. Nearly 
every man of common sense is aware 
of the penalty he must pay for making 
an unsuitable match, as regards posi- 
tion and rank ; and being aware of it, 
he tries generally to avoid subjecting 
himself toit. But Arthur—wayward 
and reckless as he was—determined 
to make the inn-keeper’s granddaugh- 
ter his wife, let it cost him what it 
might. If he could once get his debts 
paid he would be free to act as he 


pleased in the matter; but there 
must necessarily be some delay before 
this could be accomplished. Mean- 
while, the young girl continued to 
come nearly every day to the Manor- 
house, to read or do needlework ; and 
the young ladies there treated her 
with much consideration. Arthur 
contrived to obtain interviews with 
her very often, and, as may be 
imagined, it was not long till servants 
and others became aware of his pen- 
chant for her. At last Mrs. Grubly 
was told the state of things, and she 
very properly considered it right to 
warn and counsel the young girl, 
greatly to the confusion and dismay 
of the latter. 

“Wy dear child,” she said, “I don’t 
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mean to be harsh, or to throw all the 
blame on you, for though Mr. Arthur 
is so young you are still younger, 
and it's more his fault than yours ; 
but the world won’t care for that. 
Whatever ill comes from your speak- 
ing to him it will all fall wpon you ; 
and he will escape punishment, at 
least, in this life. 
that sort of thing years ago in this 
very house. A poor young friendless 
girl that was governess here put faith 
in the professions of an unworthy 
member of the Lipwell family, now 
in his grave ; and no doubt he made 
many deceitful promises to her, for 
he won her affections ; and the up- 
shot of it all was disgrace and misery 
to her. What became of her God 
only knows. She was sent from the 
house a poor degraded creature ; and 
none knew whether she lived or died, 
and none cared. It’s an awful ex- 
wmuple and warning to young women 
to be on their guard against error and 
guile. You might have heard of poor 
Miss Price, that was governess here 
seventeen year's 220.” 

“No, not that 1 remember,’ replied 
the girl, sadly and humbly. Had she 
been silly, and too credulous like that 
ill-fated young woman?! Could all 
Arthur Hopton’s professions be 
false ¢ 

Mrs. Grubly’s words opened her 
eyes a good deal; and she felt very 
much ashamed of herself. She did 
not deny that the young gentleman 
walked and talked with her ; but she 
did not reveal what he said to her. 
She cried a great deal, feeling fear- 
fuily humiliated ; and she made a 
determination to give up going to 
Larch Grove ; but she requested Mrs. 
Grubly earnestly not to speak to any 
member of the family at the Manor of 
what had transpired ; and the house- 
keeper promised secrecy on condition 
that Mary was never again to walk 
with the scape-grace young gentle- 
man. Very downheartedand wretched 
the poor girl went home early that 
day, before Arthur had returned from 
shooting; and she determined to 
write a little note to him explaining 
how she must not hold any more 
intercourse with him, at least for the 
present. Troubles, as the proverb 
says, seldom come alone. ‘That very 
evening Mat called his cousin aside, 
and told her that he knew she had 
for some time permitted Mr. Hopton 
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to address her in a manner quite un- 
becoming and reprehensible. People 
had spoken of it in the village and 
elsewhere ; and the character of the 
whole family at the inn would sutler 
if she continued tv behave in that 
manner. Mat seldom got into a rage ; 
even when most annoyed he kept his 
temper; and this made him more 
formidable perhaps. Mary knew 
that what he once said he would not 
unsay. 

“Do you mind now, Cousin,” he 
observed, “I haven’t yet told what I 
know to uncle or aunt about this 
youngster’s impudence ; but if I ever 
find out that you speak with him 
again, Pll take steps to punish both 
you and him. I[ wouldn’t mind 
shooting the man that tried to bring 
disgraceupon honest folk. Mind that.” 

This threat was terrible to Mary. 
She had for some time feared that 
Mat might. find means to take re- 
venge of Arthur Hopton, whoin he 
disliked for more reasons than one ; 
and she now felt the necessity of 
meeting him no more for some time 
stronger than ever. It might be 
possible that her lover was only de- 
ceiving her for his own amusement. 
Mrs. Grubly had told her that young 
gentlemen often make love to rich 
girls, as well as poor.ones, for mere 
sport. It did not signify, she said, 
whether they broke their hearts or 
not—all that women could do was 
not to listen to their deceitful words. 
And yet it was very, very hard to 
believe that Arthur was merely 
jesting or making a plaything of her. 
Did she not read his love for her in 
his eyes when they rested upon her ; 
did it not breathe in the tones of 
his voice when he spoke to her? 
Oh! she could not bring herself to 
believe him false to her ; but for his 
sake, as well as her own, she would 
avoid seeing him in future. About 
this time it struck her that her Aunt 
Margaret was very cross and gloomy, 
snappish in her answers and re- 
marks to everyone, and no longer 
active and cheerful as_ formerly. 
Once or twice she was so ill-tempeted 
that she actually struck Mary for 
being awkward in the performance 
of some domestic duty. Mary would 
have resented such indignity had she 
not observed at different times that 
Margaret’s eyes were red and swelled, 
as if from weeping. The mystery of 
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her unhappiness was after a time 
revealed to her. 

The man who went openly by the 
name of James Selfe, continued to 
stay at the Halting Place during this 
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time, helping Mat with the care of 
the horses, and otherwise making 
himself useful in many secret an‘ 
remarkable ways. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


MR, RAYNOR CAUSES SURPRISE. 


Wuite Mr. Lipwell’s health con- 
tinued so ailing, and his family kept so 
much at home, Mr. Raynor felt that 
at such atime as this, he could not 
absent himself with propriety from 
the Manor-house; and as his com- 
pany was agreeable to the invalid, he 
and Miss Lipwell could not avoid 
meeting frequently, for Maria was an 
especial favourite in the sick-room. 
As the winter advanced, however, to 
the greatsurprise of the family at Larch 
Grove, the Curate expressed his in- 
tention of resigning his appointment 
in the parish. Mr. Lipwell was in 
dismay; and offered every induce- 
ment in his power to prevail on him 
to stay ; while Maria—forgetting her 
former reserve in her anxiety to serve 
her father, who found Mr. Raynor’s 
company almost a necessity of exist- 
ence—entreated him to defer leaving 
Larch Grove, at least till the following 
spring. 

“T would if I could do so with 
justice to myself and others, but that 
is impossible,” he replied, mournfully ; 
“Larch Grove will be a bright spot in 
my memory for ever, although [ may 
never see it again. Do not judge me 
hastily, Miss Lipwell, I know that 
my conduct may seem whimsical, but 
if I could explain myself clearly I 
would appear in a better light.” 

“We have no right to ask for your 
reasons for leaving us, Mr. Raynor ; 
you are the best judge of your own 
affairs, and noone here has anyright to 
interfere with them, but many people 
will feel your loss ; what will become 
of our Sunday school and week-day 
lectures ?” 

“They will probably be carried on 
far better by my successor, Miss 
Lipwell; [am but a pose reed shaken 
by the wind, I fear I have mistaken 
my calling.” 

“Then you must surely go.” 

“Most surely; you would be the 
first to bid me go yourself if you 
knew all,” 


“T?” said Maria, starting. 

“Yes ; but I must not speak further 
upon the subject. Good night ;” and 
they parted in the great hall of the 
mansion, where this short dialogue 
had taken place. 

Mrs. Lipwell was very much sur- 
prised at Mr. Raynor’s sudden freak 
of quitting the parish, and when it 
was finally settled that he was to go 
she treated him rather coldly. To 
make matters worse, he actually left 
the place without bidding the Lip- 
wells adieu in person. A little note, 
apologising for this omission, reached 
Mrs. Lipwell, containing these words : 


“My Dear Mrs. Lipweti,—Ex- 
cuse my not being able to take leave 
of you all at Larch Grove, as I had in- 
tended. Believe me, I have found it 
impossible to do so. Accept at the 
same time my fervent thanks for all 
your kindnegs, and my best wishes for 
the happiness of each member of 
your family.— Yours, most gratefully, 

“GroRGE RAYNOR.” 

And was he really gone? Yes. The 
temporary curate—a fat, middle-aged 
man, as unlike his predecessor as 
possible—had already arrived at the 
Parsonage. In the dim gray of a 
winter's morning, George Rxaynor 
took his seat on the London coach, 
and went on his way to the mighty 
city, leaving a very unpleasant im- 
pression on the minds of his former 
friends. He had not been asked to 
write to any of them, nor had he 
offered to enter into a correspondence 
with anyone in the neighbourhood. 
There was altogether . something 
bordering on the mysterious in his 
unexpected departure. 

It is well for women that they can 
school their feelings, so as seldom to 
fall hopelessly and miserably in love 
with men, who have never expressed 
any particular regard forthem. 'They 
may have their fancies and prefer- 
ences, but they seldom make a lasting 
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impression, unless the objects of them 
have breathed some words of love to 
themselves. George Raynor had 
never uttered a sentence in all his 
ge interviews with Maria Lip- 
well, that could lead her to believe 
a San for her; and now when he 
thus left Larch Grove, in spite of all 
remonstrances that he “should remain 
there, at least for a few months longer, 
she felt convinced that he was weary 
of everything and everybody connec- 
ted with the neighbourhood. 
probable that she might have suc- 
ceeded in banishing him altogether 
from her memory after some time, 
had not an event occurred that 
changed the whole current of her 
feelings. One morning, about a fort- 
night after Mr. Raynor’s departure, 
the post-bag, as usual, was brought 
to Mr. Lipwell’s room, and, as usual, 
Maria prepared to open it for him, 
reading the directions of the various 
letters and papers, and in some in- 
stances reading aloud the letters 
themselves, when suddenly her cheek 
grew pale—her hand trembled—she 
had drawn forth a letter directed to 
herself, in a handwriting but too well 
known. 

“Well, my love, who is that from ?”’ 
asked her father, turning his dim 
eyes upon her. 

“This letter is to me, papa,” she 
replied, bending her head over the 
bag, and drawing forth a newspaper. 





STERNE 
BOOK THE 


VIII, LITTLE LYDIA THE FIRST. 

Wuen Mr. Sterne is thus busy with 
his four sufficient amusements—of 
“ books, painting, fiddling, and shoot- 
ing,” he has occasion, in the year 
1742, to go into his vestry, and make 
a more “gratifying entry than usual 
in his parish register. The family at 
Sutton Vicarage is happily increased ; 
aud the Ist October became a joyful 
day for his house by the birth of little 
Lydia the First. 

“We who read the 
Yorick’s lonely parish, and sympa- 
thize with his troubles, and the 
forced loans of the lean jade that was 


chronicle of 
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“Ts it from anyone I care for ?” 

“Tt may be—I think it is.” 

“Not a love-letter, I suppose, at 
all events? My dear girl has no 
billet dowx coming to her yet, I trust? 
IT don’t want to lose you, Maria; you 
see how selfish you have made me.” 

“Thanks, my dear father ; I am 
glad to hear you say so. It would 
grieve me, indeed, if I thought you 
were anxious to get rid of me.” 

“ Anxious, my darling? Are you 
not literally the light of my eyes now ? 
You are quite necessary to my exist- 
ence. I am afraid. you will never 
find a husband worthy of you. I 
would far prefer your remaining 
single to throwing yourself and your 
fortune into the power of almost any 
man know. This is your own affair, 
however. People must take their 
chance of good and evil in this life. 
I have had a large share of the evil, 
Maria ; too much, too mue th.” And 
the poor head, thinly covered l with 
silver hairs, bent down in humility 
dne 

Maria remained with her father as 
long as he wished her to read for 
him, and not till she had permission 
to retire from his room did she open 
the letter lying quietly in her pocket. 
In the solitude of her own apartment 
she ventured to break its seal, with a 
trembling hand. 


and sx 





AND HIS DAY. 


continued, 


ridden to death scouring the York- 
shire roads by night, to fetch medical 
aid to ladies in sore and pressing dis- 
tress, can well picture the comic em- 
barrassments of our divine under all 
the incidents of this happy visitation. 
It is always difficult for the average 
family-man to acquit himself without 
loss of dignity in this trying situation ; 
but for the contemplative man and 
scholastic clerk how much more 
awkward? There is a vitality and 
heartiness in all the incidents of the 
little drama of Tristram’s birth, “out 

speaking,” as it were, of a real and in- 
convenient experience. No medical 
aid was at hand “ within seven "long 
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miles riding, which said seven long 
miles, in dark nights and dismal 
roads, the country thereabouts being 
nothing but a deep clay, was almost 


equal to fourteen ;” and at the end of 


that seven miles lay York. Doctor 
Burton Slop’s reputation extended 
beyond a yet wider radius ; and in the 
list of professional cases which illus- 


trate his great work, is set out that of 


“ Mary English, of the parish of Sut- 
ton in the Forest.” This at once 
brings him in connexion with Mr. 
Sterne. Even in York the practi- 
tioners, on whom sufferers were to 
depend at so critical a moment, are 
represented as being sadly deficient ; 
and Doctor Burton has industriously 
collected some awful cases of mis- 
management at the hands of “one 
who calls himself a surgeon and man- 
midwife of this city.” 

In this destitution of useful aid,which 
must have been attended with se- 
rious results, itisquite in keeping with 
Mr. Sterne’s humour, and the humour 
of Mrs. Sterne, to have constituted 
themselves a sort of rustic Physicians’ 
College, and issued faculties to that 
“widow in great distress, with three 
or four small children, in her forty 
seventh year, a person of decent car- 
riage and grave deportment;”’ in 
short, to secure the services of this 
useful auxiliary by clothing her with 
a quasi-official character.* In short, 
“the parson and his lady” got her a 
little instructed in some of the plain 
principles of the business, in order to 
set her up in it: they paid the fees 
“ for the ordinary’s licence, amounting 
in the whole to the sum of eighteen 
shillings and four pence.” And we 
may be sure there was a comie friend 
of Mr. Sterne’s—Hall Stevenson, or 
the Reverend Panty Lascelles—to 
furnish this “person of decent car- 
riage” with a sort of burlesque diplo- 
ma, investing “the good woman with 


the real and corporal possession of 


the office,” according to “a neat for- 
mula of his own devising,” which tra- 


vestied pleasantly the solemn slang of 


a legal grant, but which can scarcely 
with propriety be introduced in this 
place. Quite in kecping, too, is the 
notion of the “Cervantick friend” 


going about and coaxing “many of 


the old licensed matrons in the neigh- 
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bourhgod, to open their faculties 
afresh, in order to have this whim- 
wham of his inserted.” 

The reputation of this “decent 
person” spread very fast, and she en- 
joyed the steady patronage of the 
ladies of the district. She was, more- 
over, “very well looked on at one 
large Grange House, and some other 
odd houses and farms within two or 
three miles from the smoke of her 
own chimney,” that “ Grange House” 
being notably pointed to the residence 
of the Crofts. The whole arrange- 
ment has a natural parochial air, and 
bears a stamp of reality quite irre- 
sistible. 

It was natural that Doctor Burton 
of York, the eminent “ scientific ope- 
rator, within so near a call as eight 
miles of us,” should regard with un- 
friendly feelings this class of ‘decent 
women,” who intruded upon his ob- 
stetrical domains. Accordingly, that 
“five shilling’s book” is filled with 
fierce denunciations of the ignorant 
practitioners, strengthened with ter 
rible warnings and fearful cases. Mr. 
Sterne had had the bock in his hand, 
which he said export | ° e blunders 
of the sisterhood.” <A fearful volume, 
illustrated with diagrams, which scare 
us alittle ; yet scarcely so much as the 
anatomical horrors of the medical 
literature of the present day. 

No wonder, then, that Mrs. Sterne 
vas determined not to avail herseif 
of the services of this operator, to 
whom was attached such unpleasant 
associations. He, too, had “scattered 
a word or two in his | 


ook in favour 
of the very thing which ran in my 
father’s fancy,” which was no other 
than that terrible operation, only re- 
sorted to at the last extremity, which 
was supposed to have helped Julius 


Cesar into the world. Doctor Bur- 
ton had dropped a hint, that this 
method might not be attended with 
such fatal results after all; and it is 
likely that a man of Mr. Sterne’s 
humour, who, delighted in odd learn- 
ing about all kinds of odd notions, 
would have hunted up all the queer 
fancies written upon this strange hob- 
by, and, perhaps, amused himself by 
playing gravely on Mrs. Sterne’s fears 
and timidity. “He mentioned the thing 
one afternoon to my mother, merely 


* A curious picture of the medical destitution in the rural districts of England. 
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as a matter of fact ; but seeing her 
turn as pale as ashes at the very men- 
tion of it, as much as the operation 
flattered his hopes, he thought it as 
well to say no more of it.” 

Though we may not lift the veil 
that hangs over this delicate little 
drama, we can see Mr. Sterne enter- 
ing his vestry, and making that tri- 
umphant entry, which, it may be pre- 
sumed, every one become a father for 
the first time, does with a certain ex- 
ultation. 

*“ BAPTIZED IN 1745. 

“Oct. ye Ist.—Born and baptized 
Lydia the daughter of the Reverend 
Mr. Sterne, and of Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Lumley, 
late Reetor of Bedel.” 

Still these honours of paternity 
were to be very short-lived; for on the 
day following he again-walks towards 
his vestry, but this time with slow 
and mournful steps. And tutning to 
the mortuary page of the register we 
read what he wrote 

** BURIALS, 1745. 

“Oct. 2.—Lydia, daughter of Mr. 
Sterne, Vicar of Sutton.” 

In the meagreness of which entry 
there is really significance and tokens 
of sincere agitation. There is no 
spreading out of words with their full- 
est state, as in the first, no exultant 
flourish. It is simply “ Oct. 2,” in- 
stead of “ Oct. ye ist; there is no 
ecclesiastical glory of “ Reverend,” 
or even “ Rey.,” but he is plain Mr. 
Sterne, the grieving father. rhe 
article even is left out.. This may 
seem refining, and yet there is a sig- 
nificance in such trifles. So passed 
away little Lydia the First. 

He was, however, happily provided 
for the costly responsibilities of pa- 
ternity. When Amanda, triumphing 
over opposition, delays, and the perils 
of ill-health was at last finally 
united to her lover, there was a good 
fairy ready to help them on in a 
purely earthly manner, in the shape 
of a “friend of her’s in the south.” 
This amiable person made her this 
singular promise, that “if she married 
a clergyman in Yorkshire, when the 
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living’’(of Stillington)* became vacant 
he would make her a compliment of 
it.” Those who are interested by the 
lovers’ story, will not be deceived by 
this poor generality. This good fairy 
was heart and soul in their little his- 
tory, confided to him by “ My L ae 
and the future gift was pointed spe- 
cially at Amandus, the Reverend 
Laurence. For let the skilled ex- 
pert in romances only reflect an in- 
stant. The good fairy lived far away 
in the south, and had no need to 
uifect this violent partiality for York- 
shire clergymen in the abstract, and 
the living itself was temptingly close 
to the living of which Amanda’s 
Amandus was vicar, scarcely two 
miles off. Above all, what presenti- 
ment could he have that she wi 
about to marry a clergyman at all. 
But who was the good fairy ; and 
why would not the father be glad to 
tell his daughter the name of so op 
portune a benefactor? “ A friend of 
hers,’ sounds vague and misty. It 
was in the gift of my Lord Fair- 
fax, of that famous Fairfax fa 
mily with which Mr. Sterne was 
already connected by ties of mar- 
riage. This nobleman had estates in 
Kent, which would fit him for the 
character of the “friend of hers in 
the south.” Yet it does seem curi- 
ous that Mr. Sterne, who was never 
slack in pushing 
should not have ta 


mn 
ne 


his own fortune, 
ken this office on 
himself, and treated direc 
noble counexion. 


ly with his 


In due course the vacancy came, 
and the good fairy presented Aman- 
da’s husband. Nothing could be 
sweeter or more convenient for a 
little miniature pluralism. But two 
miles or so away from Sutton, by a 
little stretch of speech, it might be 
almost considered the same parish. 
It is so happily situated that he can 
perform services at both places of a 
Sunday without the least incon- 
venience ; and Stillington Church— 
where he used to preach his sermons, 
those sermons which he dug out of 
some old dusty drawer, when the 
drums and trumpets were beating 
noisily in honour of Tristram—was 


* T do not Know whether it will not be considered a sort of delicate clue to a per- 
sonal character, or a little tribute to the complacency of the moment, that “the late 


Rector of Bedel’s” ecclesiastical title is abbreviated, while Mr. Sterne 


full glory and extent. 


sis set out in its 
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justly admired as an elegant speci- 
men of Gothic. Old Sutton Church 
still shows the dark oak pews, old 
fashioned, closely grained as marble, 
and black as ebony, where Mr. Sterné’s 
arishioners sat and hearkened to him. 
ts roof is supported by files of oak 
pillars, instead of stone or marble, 
against which the ancient of Mr. 
Sterne’s congregation leaned their 
heads, and dozed tranquilly. 


1X. “CRAZY CASTLE.” 


Axsout the year seventeen hundred 
and sixty-three, a young Scotch cler- 
gyman and his military friend were 
riding post through England, on a 
sort of holiday excursion ; and coming 
to Harrogate, put up at “The Grai- 
by,” then, as now, a house of great 
repute. This was the handsome and 
brilliant “Jupiter” Carlyle, and his 
friend was an officer of the name of 
Clerk. 

They were taking an evening stroll, 
when they metachaise driving towards 
their inn, with two gentlemen inside, 
whom the soldier, who was ot a for- 
ward and vivacious temper, fancie:l 
he recognised; and hurrying after 
them, he presently brought back word 
that these were “hands of the firs 
water.” This might have been exa 
gerated praise ; but they turned ou 
to be Mr. John Hall, better known : 
John Hall Stevenson, Mr. Sterne’s ok 
Cambridge friend, and Charles a 
the famous American Gener: al, 
whom the public was more { amiliar! ly 
acquainted as “Savage Lee.” 

At Harrogate, about this time, 
was to be found the “best entertain 
ment of any watering-place in Britain, 
at the least expense,” a great charm 
in the eyes of the Scotch gentlemen, 
who were swarming over England, 
and converging to their countryms an, 
Lord Bute, then first favourite of a 
eonstitutional sultan. Fer just at 
this time had Johnson felied a Mr. 
Ogilvie with a surly retort, that the 
finest prospect a Scotchman ever sees 
is the high-road leading to England. 









The new friends met in the evening 
at “The Granby,” that ripe old house, 


still’ blooming like “the George” of 


York. The first people in the king- 
dom were here ; and at one table alone 
the united rental of the guests reached 
to £60,000. According to the curious 
etiquette of the day, the ladies found 
the gentlemen inteaand sugar. Dinner 
was but a shilling, supper but six- 
pence, rooms were gratis, and the 
best claret was supplied at one shilling 
a bottle. No wonder that “ The 
Granby” was “much frequented by 
the Scotch.” 

Mr. Hall made a great impression. 
He struck the Scotch clergyman truly 
as “a highly accomplished and well- 
bred gentleman,” a description that 
fitted him perfectly. By-and-by the 
touchy Scotch officer and “Savage” 
Lee got into argument over their one 
shilling claret, and began to wrangle 
noisily; but Mr. Hall’s “mild and 
courteous manner” and adroit know- 
ledge of the world, skilfully averted 
a quarrel. Another night, when all 
the world was at the ball, or busy 
with “yuinea-whist,’ and the hero of 
Plassy, an “ill- lookin ¥ man, with two 
sides to his face much unlike,” was 
being much looked at, Mr. Hall and 
his friends stayed behind at “The 
Granby,” and sat up till six in the 
morning, discussing Lord Bute.* 

This was the facetious Lord 
“Crazy Castle,” a Shandean title for 
Skelton Castle, near Guisboro’, the 
resort of a guild of true Cervantick 
Brethren—a most quaint and rococo 
mansion, charmingly situated near 
the Upleatham Hiils, sheltered by 
thick and picturesque woods, with a 
climpse of the mouth of Tees. About 
it hung a cloud of the most reverend 
and imposing traditions, for here were 
stones of the old castle of the Royal 
Bruces of Scotland, and of the Fau- 
conbergs. As this gentleman was the 
bosom friend of Mr. Sterne, and as 
“Crazy Castle” was Mr. Sterne’s 
second home, and the lives of the 
two companions are very intimately 
bound together, it may be worth while 


* Mr. Hall’s side in the argument was not likely to have been flattering to the 
Favourite. His published political pieces are very severe on the Scotch peer. Did he 


quote— 
*“ Attendant upon Charles’ Wain, 
Bootes, commonly called Bute, 

The brightest star in all his train, 
Beyond all manner of dispute. 


May he for ever fixt remain, 
Cunning and watchful as the dragon, 

Let Ursa Minor break his chain, 

And overturn the Northern Wagon.” 
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travelling over from Sutton to Guis- 
boro’, and seeing the strange species 
of life that was kept up at this curious 
mansion. It will be interesting, too, 
as furnishing an illustration of the 
strange manners of the time. 

The “Crazy Castle’ of Hall 
Stevenson’s’ time, was one of the 
strangest and quaintest bits of archi- 
tecture that could be conceived. It 
was very ancient, very shattered, and 
was a pile of a most unique and 
charming irregularity. It rose from 
the edge of a sort of dull and solemn 
lake, by a succession of terraces, for- 
tified like bastions, on the topmost 
platform of which, the old castle 
rambled away, right and left, in a 
succession of low corridors, propped 
up with buttresses, which looked like 
cloisters-—breaking out in the centre 
in a large clump of building. At one 
end was a tall, square, sturdy tower, 
very solid and threatening; while at 
the other, rose a thin clock turret, 
with a rusted cupola, such as we see 
in old Belgian country houses, and 
was surmounted by a conspicuous 
weathercock. This picturesque but 
disorderly pile is said to have dated 
from the fifteenth century. Strange 
to say, its owner did not love it, and 
was always hankering after “ demo- 
litions,’ and a splendid restoration. 
Yet he sings it very pleasantly, 

“There is a castle in the north, 
Built upon a swampy clay, 

At present but of little worth, 
In former times it had its day.” 


The turret, with its rusted cupola 
and weathercock, was a conspicuous 
object in the Shandean landscape. 
It furnished innumerable jokes and 


illusions to Mr. 


friend. 
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“A turret also you may note,” 
Sings the owner again, 
“Tt’s glory vanished like a dream, 


Transformed into a pigeon cote, 
Nodding beside the sleepy stream.” 


It will be seen later what a strange 
influence this little construction ex- 
ercised on the owner’s sympathies. 
The winged creation who selected 
this spot for their residence, were 
quite in keeping, for— 
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“+____. owls and bats, and the jackdaw, 
Their vespers and their Sabbath keep; 
All night scream horribly and caw, 
And snore all day in horrid sleep. 
Myriads of rooks rise up and fly, 
Like legions of damned souls, 
As black as coals, 
That foul and darken all the sky.”* 


Here, too, was to be seen, that 
“ oraceless fir” from Scotland, “ with 
its kindred fied,’ (a happy stroke 
at the prevailing Scotch exodus), 
and on the lake, the boat which 
“so leaky is and old.” On the title- 
page of “Crazy Tales,” is a good 
sketch of the castle as it then stood, 
with all these accessories of “leaky 
boat” and “graceless fir,’ and the 
turret degraded into a pigeon cote. 


““MY COUSIN ANTHONY.” 


Tar lord of Crazy Castle, was of good 
family and connexions, his father, 
Colonel Hall, having married a 
daughter of Lord W. Manners. He 
was bornin 1718, and thus was very 
nearly the same age as his friend, Mr. 
Sterne. It has been seen they were 
at Cambridge, and belonged to the 
same college, where Hall was in the 
more distinguished grade of fellow- 
commoner. Mr. Cole, the enthusiastic 
antiquarian and wonderful transcriber, 
remembered him well at the Univer- 
sity, and speaks of him as “ an ingeni- 
ous young gentlemen,” and very hand- 
some in his person. Unfortunately, 
this agreeable promise was very early 
falsified, and he fellinto the ways of the 
fashionable professors of vice, who, in 
that day, thrust their excesses upon the 
public with an outrageous efirontery, 
and a shamelessness that passes 
belief. The orgies of the “Twelve 
Monks of Medmenham,” were then 
attracting not so much reprobation, 
as curiosity, and, it is believed, that 
this “ingenious young gentleman” 
was one of the unholy brotherhood. 
With this unholy fraternity has 
Mr. Sterne’s name been associated, 
and it is only another illustration of 
the charges which have beenrecklessly 
heaped upon him, that he has been an- 
nounced officially as belonging to the 
order of the profane Monks of Med- 


* Prologue to “ Crazy Tales,” 
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menham.* The same rash prejudice 
made an established weekly journal, 
in a lively article on Cambridge and 
its past glorics, break out into the 
assertion that Mr. Sterne was in the 
habit of “beating his wife,” a charge 
which, so far from being supported 
by any reasonable authority, has 
never even been mentioned in print 
before. At the same time, it must 
be conceded that by his close fellow- 
ship with these merry, but abandoned 
men, he has fagrly laid himself open 
to a sort of partnership in their trans- 
gressions. And there is a Latin quo- 
tation in Tristram, which has, perhaps 
never been noticed, but which shows 
that, through his friend, Hall, he was 
familiar with one of the secret puss- 
words as it were of this Medmenham 
Society.— This accomplished gentle- 
man had travelled much, and had 
taken the necessary degree, by making 
the grand tour many times. He was 
well skilled in foreign languages, and 
had mixed with the wittiest and 
highest in foreign countries. in the 
comparatively rude code of manners 
then prevailing, the travelled English- 
man always stood out with a marked 
relief. But, unfortunately for his 
reputation, the course his reading 
took, and the society into which his 
cosmopolitan tastes led him, seem 
to have hopelessly depraved his tastes, 
even below the degraded standard 
then fashionable with men. of the 
world ; and in the year 1762, he so 
far outraged public decency as to put 
forth a collection of metrical stories 
entitled “Crazy Tales,’ which Myr. 
Ellwyn, the late accomplished editor 
of the “ Quarterly,” has most justly 
described as “infamous.” Intamous 
they are, both in matter and treat- 
ment, and it may be questioned whe- 
ther anything in English literature, 
of the same rank, can be compared 
with them for grossness. It does 
seem unaccountable how the temper 
of the age, corrupted as it was, could 
have endured such an outrage ; and 
it seems strange that some titled 
Tartuffe, like the moral Sandwich, 
could not be found to stand up, and 
with matchless hypocrisy, deprecate 





* See one of those entertaining Topographical Articles in the “ Quarterly”—on “ Berk- 
shire” I think; with an agreeable style and range of pleasant reading, which should 
have insured the writer against such an error. 
t Atheneum. 
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this outrage upon public propriety. 
But what is more surprising still, 
that at the decent era of 1795, an 
editor should have been found to 
undertake the pious oflice of collect- 
ing these uncleanly remains; and 
more curious still, wasassisted by “the 
worthy representative of the author’s 
family, John Wharton, Esquire, of 
Skelton Castle, member of Parlia- 
ment for Beverly,’ who, “with the 
utmost liberality and politeness, pre- 
sented the publisher with corrected 
copies of the greater part of these 
works, with several original pieces.” 
The “representative” would have 
shown less politeness, but certainly 
more regard for hisancestor’s memory, 


had he put his veto upon the repro” 


duction of these three little volumes, 
which are now happily somewhat 
scarce. Considering too, that he was 
upon the threshold of the present 
century, this editor has even the 
courage to defend his collection, and 
sneers at “some over delicate persons.” 
Many perhaps expect “an apology for 
some of the performances ;”’ but this 
“the editor declines,” and quotes the 
author himself. ‘“ Onteries against 
writings composed with 0 worse 
intention than fo promote good 
humour and cheerfulness were re- 
served for an age of refined hypo- 
crisy.” This was no excuse for writ- 
ing such prurient stuff; and yet, it 
really gave the true reason for the 
toleration of such iniquity. As will 
be shown later on, the religious ex- 
travagances of Whitefield and _ his 
followers, with the contradictions of 
manners and professions it led to, 
were accountable for a licence in 
another direction, which persons of 
neutral manners accepted almost with 
complacency, if only as a means of 
bringing fanatics to their senses. 
Thus, too, the Puritan austerities 
gave birth to the free manners of 
Charles the Second’s day. 

These blemishes are the more to be 
lamented as he seems to have been so 
accomplished a spirit, and adorned 
with a sweet and courteous disposi- 
tion, charms which seemed to have 
attached to him a host of friends. 


“Tristram Shandy,” vol. v., chap. 36.—‘ An observation of Aristotle's.” 
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Topham Beauclere, Johnson’s friend, 
seems also to have united this curious 
combination of a sweet and gracious 
temper with a wild licence of speech 
and manners. If he at all deserves 
the encomium of his injudicious edi- 
tor, he must have been a delightful 
companion ; for he could engage “in 
the grand discussions of criticism and 
literature,” and “ enliven the general 
conversation with the smiles of Ho- 
race or the laughter of Cervantes ; 
or he could sit in La Fontaine’s 
easy chair” (Mr. Sterne had the mo- 
nopoly of Rabelais), “and wunbosom 
his humour to his choice friends.” 
“When he resided in London,” his 
apologist adds complacently, “he 
lived as other men of the world do 
whose philosophy partakes more of 
Epicurus than the Porch,” an odious 
“valet” style of euphemism very much 
in favour at that time, and to be 
found in many introductions and pre- 
faces of the day. 

And yet this was the friend, the 
companion, and dearest intimate of 
the author of the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney!” This is what “some over-de- 
licate persons” will exclaim ; and at 
first sight the intimacy wou!d appear 
significant of the truth ef the well- 
known proverb about companionship. 
Both, however, are entitled to some 
measure of extenuation. The truth 
is, a great deal of these blemishes in 
their writings must be set to the 
account of the peculiar direction of 
their studies. Both had an almost 
fanatical relish of the old, racy hu- 
mours of Rabelais and the minor 
pantomimists of his school; with 
both the appetite for that quaint and 
most original shape of wit and mirth 
increased with study and grown with 
acquaintance. Any one, indeed, who 
applies himself to this class of litera- 
ture must own the extraordinary fas- 
cination of this combination of perfect 
simplicity with a deep fund of mirth. 
He who has once tasted will find other 
drink insipid. Yet it must be said 
that this drollery is so bound up with 
questionable matter, or perhaps the 
whole humour arises from the naive 
fashion with which subjects we would 
ordinarily shrink from, are dealt with, 
that, from long habit, the student is 
apt to forgive the matter for the 
manner, and find his sense of delicacy 
wearing away. He will find it hard 
to sacrifice such a feast of humour for 
what he will consider the scruples of 
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“over-delicate persons.” He willreach 
to that sortof professional indifference 
which surgeons enjoy, who, in time 
and course of habit, come to abstract 
a scientific operation from all unplea- 
sant and repelling associations. In- 
deed the tone of these old jests, gross 
as many of them unquestionably are, 
is much akin to that coarseness pre- 
vailing in rude, agricultural districts, 
which is considered harmless, and 
even praiseworthy, as the highest 
shape of bucolic wit. But this ex- 
cuse cannot, after all, be so fairly ap- 
plied to the case of Hall Stevenson as 
to his friend. In the former, it is to 
be feared, the corruption was more 
deeply seated, for it seems but too 
certain that he belonged to the pro- 
fane and impious set that called 
themselves the Twelve Monks of 
Medmenham. 

There is proposed, in this imperfect 
view of the life of Mr. Sterne, no 
wholesale extenuation, or universal 
scouring down of an old figure, much 
grimed and soiled by long exposure. 
An honest sympathy is indeed essen- 
tial, together with a certain warmth 
and generous advocacy—especially in 
the case of eccentrics and wayward 
oddities, whose path has not been too 
straight, but to whose peculiar dispo- 
sition some indulgence should be 
allowed. This may have been carried 
too far, and we have daily instances 
of an extravagance of panegyriec, 
which is only fatal to the object thus 
glorified. As, in this chronicle of Mr. 
Sterne’s ways and works, we are 
drawing near to the more delicate 
portions of his life, it may be stated 
in this place, there is no purpose of 
making him out a perfect man, or of 
defending what may not with decency 
be defended. There is no intention 
of making a Shandean saint out of 
the materials of what was indeed a 
Shandean sinner, or to gloss over but 
too many imperfections and_short- 
comings. Still, as “cowardice and 
cruelty, twin ruffians, hired and set 
on by malice in the dark, shall strike 
together at all thy infirmities and 
mistakes,” there is still something in 
the way of defence to be put forward, 
and we may recur, without danger of 
partiality, to the motto from the 
** Sentimental Journey” placed at the 
head of these papers, and which Mr. 
Sterne himself applied to the case of 
the old remise :—‘ Something might 
be said for it, but not much; and 
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when a few words, &¢.” In this 
spirit will the delicate stery of Mr. 
Sterne’s life be dealt with; and it 
will be understood that any apology 
offered will be in the spirit with 
which he himself pleaded for the old 
remise. 

In this view it may seem difficult 
to say a word that could justify an 
intimacy with one who was believed 
to be attiliated-to this profane order, 
and who professed to engage in its 
revolting and indescribable rites. 
“Something, however, might be said.” 
There was the early friendship ; the 
irresistible attraction of a kindred 
spirit; there were tastes almost 
exactly similar ; wit, humour, and a 
quaint, odd code of bearing—a species 
of verdure, which in that vast York- 
shire desert became a precious oasis. 
In such gifts it was then almost 
savage, and in a stateof nature. Let 
it be remembered, too, that that 
stern, rigid moralist, Samuel Johnson, 


could not resist the fascinations of 
Topham Beauclerc, the wildest of 


London roves, and delighted in his 
company. The social joys of Crazy 
Castle and its merry men were, indeed, 
hard to resist. But there was a 
greater charm than all. 


XI. CRAZY CASTLE LIBRARY, 


THERE was a Shandean library 
there, that would have captivated the 
most ascetical of Dryasdusts—a pre- 
cious mine of rococo learning, with 
irregular veins of quaint, old, fa- 
shiouable simplicity, whigh so fatally 
ensnare the souls of collectors. Not 


so much the cold abstractions of 


black letter, or of costly editions, 


which is but a marrowless sort of 


folly. Not somuch the lunacy of the 
“ Kditio Princips,” or the work that 
is “marked with a double R,” in the 
catalogue, “ which denoteth rarrvssi- 
mus; or in the early Aldines, or 
exemplars taken off upon vellum or 
satin ; or in the elegancies of the 
Elzevirs. This is but a cold fleshless 
and bloodless worship—a grande 
passion for a statue. But there is 
another worship—numbo-jumbosome 
may call it—far more seductive ; and 
this it was that ensnared Mr. Sterne 
and his friend. Those whoare of the 
guild can understand it perfectly ; 
can comprehend what witchery there 
is in little dainty, crabbed, old- 
fashioned books, bound in ribbed and 





compact covers of sound morocco; 
once splendid in gorgeous crimson and 
gold, but now like the tarnished 
glory of faded regimentals. How 
tempting are they ; and how greedily 
clutched out of the squalor and indi- 
gence of the stalls. These areas bits 
of old China. More welcome still a 
iorsel of old mottled calf, so rich and 
dazzling in its tones, and variegated 
like a bit of marble—a fashion long 
since fallen out of favour. These 
were but the trappings, however, and 
inaccompanied by more solid joys, 
but poor nutriment. They are charm- 
ing accessories, but alone signally 
barren, 

Upon the shelves at Skelton Mr. 
Sterne found and revelled in the 
inost tempting and appetizing feasts. 
Here were whole files of the old 
French “ Ana,” those odd and unique 
collections of sayings and doings, for 
the gathering of which that nation 
has always had a rare and special 
gift ; a huge wallet of “ qui-proquos, 
quolibets, coqs-d-l’ane, and Galima- 
thias.” Ilere, too, were stores of 
that most piquant of reading, the 
little French collections of “ Contes a 
rire,” “‘ Histoires facetieuses,” “Traits 
Galantes,’ which, in the grand globe 
of books, have a continent marked out 
for themselves. Here (on the lower 
shelves next the ground) were lumps 
of the precious old English bullion, 
the rich Fulleresque, so true, and 
grand, and simple, so rich and gor- 
geous, and with the fine old English 
musical ring. Zhat art of casting, 
like the craft of the famous old bell- 
founders, is now unhappily lost. These 
grave worthies should have been in 
their original quaint suits : the short 
and narrow folio, the double line 
round the page, the bold blunted 


letter, and the pale mellowed tone of 


the paper. Here he found the early 
folio edition of “ Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” possibly the first of the 
year 1617, which he did not filch from 
or break into burglariously, as it has 
been insinuated, but which he read 
and relished, and read again, wutil he 
had absorbed it, as it were, into his 
humorous system. No wonder its od- 
dities broke out again in the pages of 
Tristram. And by-and-by, when public 
attention was called to the newly-dis- 
covered treasure of witand humour,the 
noble worthy was promptly forced into 
the inappropriate garb of a reprint. 
Any one who takes up that mean and 
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degrading reproduction—so cheap, so 
shabby in its appointments—-mustjuin 
in Charles Lamb’s wailing, and own 
that there could be “nothing more 
heartless !” 

Here, too, reposed “the learned 
Bishop Hall—I mean the famous Dr. 
Joseph Hall, who was Bishop of Exe- 
ter in King James the First's reign,” 
—who “tellsusin one of hisdecadesat 
the end of his ‘ Divine Art of Medi- 
tation, —‘Imprinted at London in 
the year 1610 by John Beal, dwelling 
in Aldersgate-street,’” how unbe- 
coming is self praise. No very original 
sentiment in the learned bishop; but 
those curious in old lore will find the 
true key to its introduction in the 
long sentence purposely spun out, and 
which gives the melodious ring of the 
style and title of the book. That 
“imprinted at London” shows that 
his typographical heart is in the 
right place. Here, too, was the pon- 
derous geographical folio of Cluverius, 
where it is to be suspected Mr. Sterne 
dipped for all local knowledge. Here 
he found, as indeed he acknowledged, 
that odd trait about the Goths, who 
took counsel, when both drunk and 
sober; drunk to insure vigour ; 
sober to secure discretion. In that 
huge volume he must have alsofound 
the localities for the route of “the sen- 
timgnt which journeyed down the 
Ganges into the Sinus Gangeticus or 
Bay of Bengal,” &c. Nor was the 
Skelton library without a copy—aud 
a fine copy, too, of “THE HERO OF 
CERVANTES” who Mr. Sterne would 
seem to have known by heart, and 
delighted in imitating. Every instant 
ideas strike him “ ofa Cervantick cast,” 
and the critics of his time began to 
associate this adjective with his 
praises. It was Sancho that said 
that “sleep covered a man all over 
like a cloak,’”—“ which,” says Mr. 
Sterne, “ speaks warmer to my heart 
and affections than all the disserta- 
tions squeezed out of the heads of the 
learned together upon the subject.” 

Montaigne was there too. Mon- 
taigne with his heart upon his sleeve 
upon his brow—upon his mouth! 
Witty, chatty Montaigne: the grandest 
egotist—and yet an egotist that never 
tires. Him we know, Mr. Sterne to 
have read at Skelton, and, curious to 
say, it would seem he had not a 
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copy himself of this true humorist’s 
Vade mecum. For while writing the 
second batch of Shandy’s at Cox- 
wold, he approves of a sentiment of 
Montaigne—“ It is admirable in its 
way (J quote by memory); and he 
(loes give by memory a_tolerably 
accurate reproduction of that pleasant 
meditation on sleep. Here, too, were 
the squadrons of “the ablest cano- 
nists” who settled the point as to the 
baptizing “a child of John Stradling’s 
in Gomine Gatris, &c., &e., instead of 
in nomine Patris,’ &e., deciding it 
to be an improper ceremony. There 
was here, “Spencer de Hebrzeorum 
legibus,” with“ Brooks’ Abridgment,” 
und “Swinburnon Testaments,” where 
he found the Duchess of Suffolk’s 
famous case. He found here, too, the 
“ Colloquies,” “ written by the chaste 
pen of the great and venerable 
rasmus,” in which lie buried more 
inodern wit and fun than the world 
suspects. Here, too, was Rubenius on 
the “Costume of the Ancients,” which 
ir. Shandy consulted for lights as to 
the grand breeches question—a small 
quarto that turns up occasionally at 
hook sales, and whose copperplates 
are really entertaining. 

But among the treasures of Skelton 
was a very precious little work, in 
that day almost introvable—a little bit 
of typographical old French Henri If. 
ware—the of Bouchet, or 
* Bouchet’s Evening Conferences.” 
It was then so extremely scarce that 
even “the most curious collectors of 
hooks,” the famous Doctor Farmer 
included, had never seen a copy.* 
Curious to say, Doctor Ferriar, who 
had been long hunting for this trea- 
sure, at last succeeded in lighting on 
an odd volume of the book, which 
proved to be the very copy which 
Mr. Sterne had read at Skelton. 
Since that date bibliomania has been 
made a sort of science, and has its 
skilled professors ; it has become a 
trade and been brought into a system, 
and by the sack of libraries on the 
Continent, what have been deemed 
searce books have been multiplied. 
Here, too, were those strange text- 
books on Nasal Learning,—Andrea 
Pareeus, Prignitz, Baldus, and Brus- 
cambille, purchased by Mr. Shandy 
for “ three half-crowns.” And here, 
too, was that strange arsenal of mili- 
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tary knowledge, Italian, French, and 
Tatin, through which dear Uncle 
Toby rambled when fitting himself 
for carrying on his Flanders Wars 
inhis garden. Whichis, indeed, a little 
oversight in Mr. Sterne’s drawing 
of the character: for it seems un- 
likely that a simple soldier of Queen 
Anne’s time —a time, too, when 
learning was more or less the mo- 
nopoly of the learned professions—and 
a fisposition, too,so simple as to mis- 
apprehend the commonest allusions 
ot Mr. Shandy’s talk, should in his 
old age be competent to take up the 
higher mathematics, and the abstruse 
theory of projectiles, and this too 
disguised in the scientific terms of 
foreign languages. Here he found 
“Ramelli and Cataneo,* likewise 
Stevinus Marolis, the Chevalier de la 
Ville, Lorini,t Cochorn, Sheeter,t 
the Count de Pagau, Le Marshal 
Vauban, and Mons. Blondel.” It is 
not to be supposed that Mr. Sterne 
searched diligently through these 
wofound works to gather military 
oie but we can fancy him in the 
Skelton library of a wet morning, 
turning them over with much 
curiosity, as indeed the reader in 
this nineteenth century, weatherbound 
in a country house would find much 
entertainment in doing. Tartaglia’s 
book, has its odd pictures of can- 
nons firing, and its diagrams showing 
the impossibility “of a cannon ball 
doing all that mischief under his 
notion of a right line.” Very quaint, 
too, are the dialogues on fearfully 
abstruse theories of the parabola, sus- 
tained with the courtly politeness ofthe 
sixteenth century between an Italian 
nobleman, an Italian artillery oflicer, 
and sometimes an English captain.§ 
Stevenson and his friend would have 


* Girolamo Novarese. 


the latter was the military authority, 
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Mr. Sterne has confounded Cataneo with Catanea. 
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been amused, too, with the rude cuts 
in Ramelli, which represent “ Le di- 
verse eartificiose machine ;’ andabove 
all, they must have possessed that 
work ‘“ My Uncle” so dearly. loved— 
theimmortal Stevinus, who invented 
“the celebrated sailing chariot be- 
longing to Prince Maurice,” and which 
the learned Peireskius “ walked a 
matter of five hundred miles to see.”’|| 
And here too was Gobesius and his 
“ Military Architecture.” 

Here also was that voluminous 
“Acta Kruditorum”—a_ sort of 
Latin Gentleman’s Magazine in innu- 
merable volumes, and a most curious 
compendium of odd information. Mr. 
Sterne was not a profound student ; 
and seems to have been exactly Tho- 
mas Moore in his black letters, tastes, 
and mode of study. Neither could 
endure the labour of regular mining 
in these rich districts, but did rather 
a little gardening ; and to such these 
compendiums became invaluable. A 
good index purchases a deal of pro- 
found antiquarian lore at a small ex- 
pense. 

At the same time, he could not be 
long in such company, for the society 
of these old worthies is, indeed, of a 
spiritualizing sort; and a man with a 
reverence for old books will have but 
a small corner left for the vices, 
without acquiring certain accomplish- 
ments, a more refined taste, and an 
acquaintance with languages. The 
Latin in Slawkenbergius’ narrative is 
excellent—more truly idiomatic than 
most university Latin. Many years 
after he wrote his friend a buffooning 
Latin letter, which, on other grounds, 
should have been destroyed; but 
which is written in excellent comic 
Latin.** 

Long after, when the four first 


battaglia.” 
The former wrote on architecture, 


+ The only Lorini discoverable is a Jesuit theologian. 

t This sounds like one of Mr. Sterne’s coined authors. 

§ Portions of Tartaglia have been recently translated into French, 

|| There is something of burlesque in the name Peireskius, but it will be familiar to 


readers of Evelyn. 


See Mem., vol. ii., p. 110. 


Ed. 4to, 


@ Mr. Moore’s library, bequeathed to the Royal Irish Academy, is quite characteristic. 
It is full of these little French miscellanies—all carefully noted in pencil, to be worked 


up in forming books. 
made such skilful use. 


Here he found those little odd notions and analogies, of which he 


** It is strange, that the author of the “ English Humorists” should have so miscon- 
ceived the spirit of this letter, as to talk of “ dog-Latin, and very sad dog-Latin, too.” 
It will be scarcely necessary to remind the reader of what is called ‘ Maccaronic Latin "— 


a species of burlesque cultivated by many scholars. 


specimen. 


Rugyles’ “ Ignoramus” is a famous 
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“Shandys” were out, Mr. Sferne got 
a library of his own. “I have bought,” 
he writes to his friend, “seven hun- 
dred books, at a purchase, dog-cheap, 
and many good. I have been a week 
getting them set up in my best room 
nere.” 


XH. YORICK AND EUGENIUS. 


In front of Crazy Castle was the 
reservoir, with an inscription upon a 
sort of stone shield—with an appro- 
priate inscription, that seemsasthough 
contributed by “ Michael Woodhul, 
Esquire.” 

‘* Leap from thy mossy caverned bed— 
Hither thy prattling waters bring. 
Blandusian muse shall crown thy head, 

And make thee, too, a sacred spring.” 


Still the owner of Crazy Castle did 
not love the place—nor its pigeon- 
cote—nor its clock-tower. It is won- 
derful he did not relish so appropriate 
an abode, and which was endeared to 
him by holding such good company. 
He was always hankering after a uni- 
versal “demolition ;” and yearned for 
dealings with the grand army of ma- 
sons and hodmen. Mr. Sterne, how- 
From many 


ever, liked the place. 
quarters of the Continent, his heart, 
untravelled, fondly turned to the old 


walls. He delighted in the print of 
it on “ Crazy Tates,” done by Steven- 
son himself; and far away, at Tou- 
louse, looks at it “ten times a day, 
with a guando te aspiciam.” He ho- 
nours the man “who has given the 
world an idea of our parental seat.” 
“O,” he breaks out, “how are you 
all at Crazy Castle !’ He was always 
scared at the notion of the sacrilegious 
masons; and pleaded hard and comi- 
cally for the old Shandean mansion. 
“But what art thou meditating with 
axes and hammers ! thou 
lovest the sweet visions of architraves, 
Jreezes, and pediments, with their 
tympanums.” He then hints at the 
specious pretext of the outlay being 
spread over many years—“ always 
added by the devil as a bait”—and 
advises him to enjoy those years, 
which will be “the most precious 
morsels of thy life to come ; and thou 
wilt do well to enjoy that morsel 
without cares, calculations, and curses, 
and damns, and debts; for as sure as 
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stone is stone, and mortar is mortar, 
twill be one of the many works of 
thy repentance. However, destiny 
must be accomplished—whether you 
adorn your castle, and line it with 
cedar, and paint it withinside and 
withoutside with vermilion, or not.” 

During the life of Hall Stevenson 
this well-meant intervention was suc- 
cessful. It existed safe, but dilapi- 
dated, until the year 1788, when a 
grandson of Mr. Hall’s, who had _be- 
come a Wharton, was seized with the 
fatal pestilence of pulling down and 
setting up. The unholy work was 
carried out wholesale, and with a sort 
of steady frenzy. The magnificent 
wooded glen in which it lay, as in a 
bowl, was flooded—the woods merci- 
lessly cut down, and the strange ro- 
coco series of terraces barbarously le- 
velled. The modernizers did their 
work with fury. Not a stone was 
spared—néot even the huge square 
Norman tower, almost unique in the 
kingdom. No wonder, “the clergy- 
man,” mentioned in the “ History of 
Cleveland,” looked on “with tears in 
his eyes.” The agent in this Gothic 
and discreditable business was one 
Mickle, a local builder; and this 
person “the clergyman” caused “to 
feel the lash of my tongue ”—a little 
unjustly perhaps, but with a pardon- 
able indignation. 

In place of quaint old Crazy Castle, 
which in our own day would have 
been infinitely precious (for happily 
there is now a better feeling of reve- 
rence abroad), rose upasmooth, smirk- 
ing, insipid, edifice—very white, very 
correct, and wretchedly tame. 
Wharton, Esquire, the Alarie of de- 
molishers, was, no doubt, gratified with 
his work. For his money he had 
set up something infinitely chaste, 
clean, decent, and regular. The old 
irregularity had been swept away 
happily. Those Huns should be 
gibbeted. There was a Lord Veru- 
lam in the present century, who 
actually went and levelled the fine 
old mansion of his great ancestors at 
St. Alban’s ; and, says Lord Granville 
with a generous contempt that all 
must sympathize with,—“ Often have 
1 looked at him in the House of Lords, 
as he sat there in his insignificance,” * 


* “ Recollections” by Samuel Rogers. 
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DUAN NA CLAEV—THE LEGEND OF THE GLAIVE, 


(BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAN. ) 


GAESA—THE EXPLOIT IMPOSED. 


FAIR-SHOULDER, Fionula fair, 
The wondrous child of Lir’s old race, 
Answered the hero of the raven hair, 
Of the strong hand and princely grace, 
The great Cathair. 


Five leagues from hence doth the Norseman lie, 
Beneath his cromlech gray ; 
For three miles round no soul draws nigh 
From eve till dawn of day. 
Nor human friend, nor horse, nor hound, 
Nought that hath life must cross that ground ; 
And in the cromlech side by side, 
The dead man and his sword abide. 
And if you love me as you sware, 
And for my love will greatly dare, 
Alone to-nighteyou’ll seize, and bring 
To me the glaive of the great sea-king. 
And so, for aye, his fame and thine, 
And, with your fame, more humbly mine, 
Like three harps sounding in the hall 
To the same story 
Of poetic glory, 
Shall ring for ever in the ears of all.” 


Oh! who'd have dreamed beneath the grace 
Of that rich and wondrous form and face, 
Between those red angelic lips, 
And the small teeth with pearly tips, 
In the midnight blue of her dewy eye 
As she dropt her gaze with a blush and sigh, 
Could lie 
Such cruelty. 
Or who could deem 
That beauty’s talisman should gleam 
A spell to blast him, not to bless, 
From the white brow of the sorceress. 


THE HERO DEVOTES HIMSELF. 


Her little sandalled foot before 
Flushed with the wildering light of beauty. 
He kneeled and swore— 
“Lady, this moment overpays, 
The long eclipse of future days— 
My joy to dare, to die my duty, 
If only from my endless night, 
One lingering star ascends of light 
Worthy of thy auroral crown, 
And of true love’s forlorn renown. 
The story of my adoration, 
Like a jewel from the sea 
Where I am lost, returned shall be, 
A relic and a decoration ; 
And harpers mingle, when they sing thy name, 
My requiem with thy living beauty’s fame.” 
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And with those words Cathair is gone, 
And Fionula is alone. 

The hero’s hair blew back and showed 

His gleaming eyes and forehead broad ; 
With marble face, and downcast head, 

And, in resolve, already dead, 

On to the altar and the knife, 

Like one that hath forsaken life, 

And nears the sacrificial goal 

And carries in his hand his soul. 


And on he paces, mute, alone, 
By moss-grown cairn, and druid stone, 
Broad fields of corn, and sloping meadow, 
And level light, and lengthening shadow, 
By purpling hills and yellow woods, 
had tnoene of western clouds 
That o’er pale green and amber sky, 
Weltering in gold and crimson, lie. 
* Bathed in the evening’s spirit tender, 
A brown bird sitting on a spray, 
Whistles its happy soul away, 
And thrills with life the silent splendour. 
The glorious moment wanes and dies, @ 
And night rides up the eastern skies, 
Line behind line, and hand in hand, 
In sable cloaked, the aerial band, 
From pole to pole ascending far, 
In every helm a blinking star ; 
And their voiceless march before, 
Like dust, the white mist rises hoar. 
*So darkness, and the dew and hush 
Of night, came down on slope and bush, 
And every glen and blue ravine 
Was filmed with smoky haze, 
And autumn’s glow and russet green 
Grew blurred and waste before his gaze ; 
And beetling mountain, stark and high, 
And fringe of hedgerow ’gainst the sky, 
And wild flowers neath his foot that lay, 
Together melted into gray, 
And are in starry darkness losty 
As ’mong the Lisses three he crossed. 
He feels that unseen shapes are near, 
And tittered words are in his ear, 
Now here and now there, 
Faint harping and singing 
And fairy spurs ringing, 
And the whirr of their coursers shrill tremble in air. 
And hovering glee and hovering pain 
Are in his ear and on his brain 
Their dreadful fancies shedding, 
As swiftly o’er the throbbing sward, 
Through haunted vapours treading, 
Looms black before his tranced regard 
Morrua’s forest, nobly wild, 
Afar in billowy verdure piled. 








THE SONG OF THE SPIRITS. 
Far behind him moved blackness and flickering glimmer. 

For an hour to the northward the tempest was rising, 

Slow peneting 208 lurid—and earth lay expeeting, 

Voiceless and breathless, the yell of the tyrant. 
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So he entered the tall, vacant halls of the forest : 

No bird in its branches, no antler beneath them, 

Nor boom of the beetle, nor bay of the wild dog. 

Like the Priestess of Mystery glides a white shadow, 

On her lip her forefinger—he saw not, but followed. 

He knew that his fate led him on to the combat, 

He knew that a mandate of silence lay on him. 

The stems of the great trees, like time-furrowed castles, 
Gray glimmered through darkness impassive and awful ; 
Broad at base and at battlement broader, the oak-trunks, 
And a canopy dusky, snake-twisted, of branches, 

Like crypts of cathedrals, low-groined and broad-pillared, 
Stretched mazily this way and that in perspective. 


As sweet the evening glories faded 
O’er Fionula’s bower, 
A lone sad voice the maid upbraided, 
Charming the twilight hour. 
With parted lips and hand to ear 
She listened to the melody 
So wildly and so faintly clear, 
At the open casement dreamily. 
The lonely splamdour of a star 
Lay trembling in her virgin tear ; 
And with the music, nigh or far, 
There fell upon her heart a fear ; 
And round her ivory throat she drew 
The cloak that doth in crimson fold her ; 
And round her shoulder, veined with blue, 
’ And polished as a statue’s shoulder ; 
The lady brooched her crimson cloak, 
Still through the casement wildly gazing, 
Like one whom spirit-songs awoke 
From earthly - to sights amazing. 
The Princess to the postern hied, 
Upon her throat the jewels spark ; 
Her hand her pearly ear beside, 
And gleam her large eyes into dark. 
“ From close of flower till song of lark, 
By mist or moonshine, hill and hollow— 
To follow still, and still to hark— 
To hearken still, and still to follow.” 
Strange music of an ecstacy— 
*T was hardly sound, and came unsought ; 
She smiled, and listened to the lay 
As listening to a sad sweet thought. 
Glares in the west a stain of blood, 
The Wizard North its black storm raises 
And eastward o’er Morrua’s wood, 
A lone pale star revengeful gazes. 
Sitting, spinning in the hall 
With lamps alight, the sunset after, 
The whirring task her maids speed all 
With silvery songs and girlish laughter. 
And, like an apparition, she 
Is lost—and lost—and lost for ever, 
And more their loving ae shall see 
The splendrous Fionula—never. 
Lost; but her love she’ll never find— 
Sooner the foam-bell in its wake, 
O’er ocean’s waste, in ocean’s wind, 
The flying ship will overtake. 
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Through the wood of Morrua and over its root-knotted flooring 
The hero speeds onward, alone, on his terrible message ; 
When faint and far off, like the thick-coming gallop of battle, 
The pulse of the hurricane, hollow, spreads trembling before it. 
There’s a gasp and a silence around him—a swooning of nature, 
And the forest trees moan, and complain with a presage of evil. 
And néarer, like great organs wailing, high-fifing through thunder, 
And crashing, and deafening, and yelling in clangorous uproar, 
Soaring onward, down-riding, and tearing the wreck of its conquest, 
The tempest swoops on: all the branches before it bend, singing 
Like cordage in shipwreck ; before it sear leaves fly like vapour ; 
Before it bowed down the wide armies, plumed heads of the forest, 
In dark frenzy rolling, up-tossing their scathed arms like monads. 
Dizzy lightnings split this way and that in the blind void above him ; 
For a moment long passages reeling and wild with the tempest, 
In the blue snap a dazzle of lightning, throb vivid and vanish ; 
And white glare the wrinkles and knots of the oak-trees beside him, 
While close overhead yell the clangour and stun of the thunder. 

And southward drift the din and glare, 

Like navies battling in the air; 

On boom the thunder and the wind, 

And wreck and silence lie behind, 

While whirlwind roared and lightning burned, 

The hero neither patised nor turned. 

Mid the wild wail of shrilly boughs, 

And pealing thunder’s claps and soughs ; 

And ’ the lightning’s livid tapers, 

And the black pall of eddying vapours, 

HE followed the white shadow’s call, 
That never swerved for flash or wind, 
And never stops nor looks behind, 
But leads him to his funeral. 


The forest opens as he goes, 

And scattered trees in groups and rows 
Beneath the clear sky soon 

Stand in the mists of midnight drooping, 

By moss-grown rocks fantastic stooping, 
In the blue shadows of the yellow moon. 


THE CROMLECH., 


And in the moonlight, bleached as bones, 
Uprose the monumental stones, 
And met the hero suddenly 

With a blind stare 

Dull as despair. 
The formless stone that blocks the door 
Like a robed monster broad and hoar, 

He twice essayed to earth to throw 
With quivering sinew, bursting vein, 

With grinding teeth and scowling brow ; 
From his dark forehead with the strain, 
Beads start and drop like thunder-rain ; 
And in the breathless tug and reek, 

All his lithe body seems to creak. 

The mighty stone.to earth is hurled. 
Black gapes the violated door, 

Through which he goes— to come no more- 

No more to find this fair, sad world. 
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THORGIL AND HIS GLAIVE, 


Where high the vaults of midnight gape 
In the black waste, a blacker shape— 

The nearer ’gainst the distant dark, 

He could the giant Norseman mark : 
Beneath a brazen stormy sky, 

That never moves but dead doth lie— 

A black tarn’s waters sitting by ; 

And on the rock could darkly sce 

The mighty glaive beside his knee. 

The hero’s front and upreared form 

Loom dim as headlands in a storm. 

No more will flicker passion’s meteors 
O’er the dead shadows of his features, 
Fixed in the apathy eternal 

That lulls him in repose infernal. 

The cornice of his knotted brows 

A direful shadow downward throws 

Upon his eye-balls dull and stark, 

Like white stones glimmering in the dark ; 
And, carved in their forlorn despair, 

His glooming features changeless wear 
Gigantic sorrow and disdain, 

The iron sneer of endless — 
From the lips of the awful phantom woke 
A voice, and thus, by the tarn, it spoke— 


“Son of Malmorra, what canst thou gather here ?” 


The spell was broke that held him dumb, 
And held his soul aghast and numb, 
With a wild throb, 
A laugh, and sob, 
The frenzied courage came again 
Of Cathair, prince of men. 
With planted foot, with arm extended, 
And his ferine gaze distended, 
Back flowed the cataract of his hair 
From the gleaming face of the great Cathair ; 
And he shouted, lion-voiced, 
Like one defying who rejoiced :— 
“Thorgil, king of the wintry sea— 
Of the nine-gapped sword and minstrel glee 
Of mountains dark and craggy valleys— 
Of the golden cup and hundred galleys— 
Malmorra’s son, myself, have sworn 
To take thy sword, or ne’er return !”’ 
The Norseman’s phantom, black and dread, 
Turned not, lifted not his head. 
Mute, without anger or alarm, 
As shadow stretches, stretched his arm ; 
Upon the hilt his hand he laid, 
The metal dull one bell-note made— 
One cold flash from the awakened blade 
Flecked the waste sky with flying glare, 
Like northern lights 
That sport 0’ nights, 
Shuddering across the empty air. 
High overhead, where died the light 
Through the wide caverns of the night, 
The imprisoned echoes whispering first 
Afar in moaning thunders burst. 
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Mortal armour nought avails— 
Mortal weapon nought prevails. 
"*Sheering the air, the enchanted blade 
Of Thorgil a strange music made ; 
The brazen concave of the sky 
Returns its shrilly sigh ; 
‘Above—around—along— 
With the roaring shiver of a gong. 
Black night around him floating, and a booming of the sea, 
Have borne away the hero on the spirit-mzlstrom free ; 
The shadows round him deepen in his soft and dreamless flight— 
The pause of a new birth, 
A forgetting of the earth, 
Its action and its thinking, 
A mighty whirl and sinking, 
A subsidence into Lethe, and the ocean-caves of night. 


TIR NAN OGE—THE LAND OF THE YOUNG. 


A silvery song is in his ears— 

A melody all sad and lone— 

The voice that Fionula hears, 

And follows still by brake and stone. 

It is the voice of early years, 

The early love long dead and gone. 

His wounded head is on her knee, 

Her hand his sable locks among ; 

And still the song enchantingly 

By that remembered voice is sung. 

And dreamily he opes his eyes : 

Beneath in rosy lustre lies, 

With many a shivered line of gold, 

A misty lake in many a fold 

Of wood, and slope, and rock, and hill, 
And riven peak, and winding rill. 

Long golden reeds and floating lilies tell 
Their secrets and rejoicings to the breeze, 
And every flowery star and tiny bell 

That glow like oriel shadows ’neath the trees, 
In gules and azure mottling the soft sward, 
In fragrance and dim music sigh, 

And sleep, and wake, but never die. 

Such is the blessed mystery 

That doth their loving weakness guard. 
Here memory doth the hour beguile 

And never too much pains or cheers, 

Here all things sad are with a smile, 

And all rejoicing is with tears. 

Through Sreiything there thrills a gladness, 
Through everything there throbs a sadness ; 
And memory, love, and gratitude 

A glory shed on every mood. 


FIONULA. 
HOW TO THIS HOUR SHE IS SOMETIMES SEEN BY NIGHT IN MUNSTER. 


By the foot of old Keeper, beside the bohreen, 

In the deep blue of night the thatched cabin is seen; « 
Neath the furze-covered ledge, by the wild mountain brook, 
Where the birch and the ash dimly shelter the nook, 

And many’s the clear star that trembles on high 

O’er the thatch and the wild ash that melt in the sky. 
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“Shamus Oge” and old Teig are come home from the fair, 
And the car stands up black with its shafts in the air, 

A warbling of laughter hums over the floor, ° 
And fragrant’s the flush of the turf through the door. 
Round the glow the old folk, and the colleens, and boys, 
Wile the hour with their stories, jokes, laughter, and noise ; 


Dogs stretched on the hearth with their chins on their feet lie, 


To her own purring music the cat dozes sweetly ; 
Pretty smiles answer, coyly, while soft spins the wheel, 
The glances of lovers or whispered appeal. 


Stealing in, like the white cat, beneath the low thatch, 
A hand, through the dark, softly lights on the hatch, 
An oval face peeps through the clear deep of night, 
From her jewels faint tremble blue splinters of light. 
There’s a stranger among us, a chill in the air, 

An awful face peeping serene over there ; 

The green light of horror glares cold from each eye, 
And the laughter flies shivering into a cry. 

A flush from the fire hovers soft to the door, 

In the dull void the pale lady glimmers no more. 
The cow’ring dogs howl, slowly growls the white cat, 


The sweet summer moon over Aherloe dreams, 
And the Galtees, gigantic, loom cold in her beams ; 

From the wide flood of purple the pale peaks uprise, 
Slowly gliding like sails ’gainst the stars of the skies ; 
Soft moonlight is drifted on mountain and wood, 

Airy voices sing faint to the drone of the flood, 

As the traveller benighted hies onward in fear, 

And the clink of his footstep falls shrill on his ear. 
There’s a hush in the bushes, a chill in the air, 

And a breath steals beside him, and whispers, “ Beware !” 
While aslant by the oak, down the hollow ravine, 

Like a flying bird’s shadow, smooth-gliding, is seen 
Fionula the Cruel, the brightest, the worst, 

With a terrible beauty the vision accurst, 

Gold-filleted, sandalled, of times dead and gone— 
Far-looking, and harking, pursuing, goes on ; 

Her white hand by her ear flickers through her black hair, 
From the lamp of her eye floats the sheen of despair ; 
Her cold lips apart, and her teeth in her smile 

Glimmer death on her face with a horrible wile. 

Three throbs at his heart—not a breath at his lip, 

As the figure skims by like the swoop of a ship ; 

The breeze dies and drops like a bird on the wing, 

And the pulse of the rivulet ceases to ring ; 

The stars and the moon dilate o’er his head, 

And smile out an icy salute to the dead. 


The traveller—alone—signs the cross on his breast, 
Gasps a prayer to the saints for her weary soul’s rest ; 
His “ gospel” close pressed to the beat of his heart, 

And fears to remain there, yet dreads to depart. 

By the village fire cowering, recounts it that night, 
While the round of his list’ners close, pale in affright ; 
And at wakes tells the neighbours—God bless us !—again 
How he met Fionula in Aherloe Glen. 
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And the whisper out-shivers—“ God bless us! what’s that ?” 
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THE LIFE, ECCENTRICITIES, AND LITERATURE OF GEORGE SAND. 


To one in the fifth decade of her 
years, who had been the sport of 
many stormy passions, and had exer- 
cised her reasoning and imaginative 

owers to the utmost, it must have 

en a delightful oasis in the sur- 
rounding dreariness of mature age, 
and the desertion of the charms at- 
tendant on youth, hope and inexpe- 
rience—to dwell on the blessedness of 
early life and innocence. In the 
seventh volume of “ Mémoires de ma 
Vie,” by George Sand (Madame Du- 
devant), bringing the biography to 
her seventh year, or thereabouts, oc- 
curs the following passage :— 


“Tt must be supposed that life in itself isa 
good thing as its commencement is so sweet, 
and infancy so happy anage. There is not 
one of us who does not recall this age of 
gold as a vanished dream, to which nothing 
in after life can be compared. A dream I 
must call it, in dwelling on these first 
years in which our recollections float at 
random, and only seize some isolated im- 
pressions in the vague chaos. : 
(With the exception of one painful inci- 
dent) up to the age of three years, I can 
only retrace an indefinite succession of 
hours passed sleeplessly in my little bed, 
and filled with the study of some fold in the 
curtain, or some flower in the room-paper. 
I can also recollect that the hovering and 
buzzing of the flies greatly occupied my 
attention. This life in the cradle seemed to 
me extremely long, and all absorbed in a 
sort of soft dreamy ennui.” 


Seldom do we receive much that is 
worth preserving trom painter, poet, 
or romance-writer, whose early years 
were marked by precocity ; the queen 
of the Parisian fewilleton is an excep- 
tion. This is her account of her early 
entry into the world of the imagina- 
tion. 


‘* Whether it proceeded from education, 
inspiration, or predisposition, it is certain 
that a love of fiction had taken possession 
of me before I well knew how to read. 
This is how it happened. I was not yet 


able to understand fairy tales when read 
(by myself). Printed passages even of the 
most elementary type, did not present in- 
telligible images to me, and it was by re- 
cital they made me comprehend what I 
had just read. With my own good will I 
never read at all. I was indolent by na- 
ture, and it was only by great efforts I was 
able to conquer sloth. In the books I 
looked out only for the pictures ; but every 
thing which I received through the eyes 
or the ears, crowded pell-mell into my little 
head, and I raved, even to the point of los- 
ing consciousness of the things around me. 
As I showed an inclination to play with 
the fire, my mother, who had no servant, 
and was always sewing or looking after 
the pot a feu,* could not be at liberty, except 
by consigning me to a prison improvised 
by four chairs, and a chaufferette (minus the 
coals), placed within their bounds to rest me 
when fatigued. We did not enjoy the 
Juxury of a cushion. The chairs were 
straw-bottomed, and I diligently laboured 
to dismantle them with my nails. I was 
so small that in order to get at my task I 
was obliged to stand on the chaufferette: 
then leaning my elbows on the seats, I 
plied my fingers with surprising perseve- 
rance. 

“ But while yielding to the need of occu- 
pying my hands—a need felt to this day, I 
was not thinking of thestraw. I composed 
in a loud tone interminable stories, which 
my mother called my romances. I did not 
afterwards retain any recollection of these 
pleasant compositions; but my mother 
often mentioned them long before I enter- 
tained any notion of writing. She charac- 
terized them as dreadfully tiresome, on ac- 
count of their length, and the development 
which I gave to the digressions. They say 
that is a defect which has remained with 
me. It may be so. I do not carefully 
watch my work; and to-day, even as at 
the age of four years, I am carried away 
by impulse in this fictional creation. 

“It appears that my histories were a 
kind of dovetailing of every thing with 
which my small head was beset. The frame- 
work was constructed in the fashion of the 
fairy tales ; and for the principal personages 
there were always present a good fairy, a 
good prince, and a beauteous princess: 
there were but few bad characters, and 


* The reader is to suppose the French housewife setting the pot, partly filled with 
water, over the fire immediately after breakfast, pitching into it bits of meat, bones, vege- 
tables, bread, meal, &c., as they come to hand, and letting them simmer at their ease. 


When the household is ready for dinner, the contents of this pot 


materials, 


4 few furnish the 
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never great misfortunes. Every thing was 
arranged according to a design as agreeable 
and pleasant as infancy itself. The most 
curious thing connected with them was 
their duration, and a sort of sequence, for 
(in the morning) I was able to resyme the 
tale interrupted the evening before. Per- 
haps my mother, listening mechanically, and 
as it were, in her own despite, to the long 
episodes, unconsciously aided me to recover 
the abandoned thread. My aunt also re- 
members these stories, and is amused by the 
recollection. She recalls her having said 
often to me, ‘Well, Aurora, has your 
prince not yet got out of the forest? Will 
your princess soon have done with putting 
on her robe with the train, and her crown 
of gold?” ‘Leave her alone,’ my mother 
would say. ‘I cannot get any quiet at my 
work, except when she has commenced one 
of her romances between four chairs.” 


Referring to some later experience 
in her young life, she thus writes : 


“Oh, who is there that does not loving- 
ly recall the earliest volumes which he has 
devoured? Thevery cover of a dusty book 
which he comes on by chance in the shelves 
of a forgotten press-—does it not restore the 
precious picture of his young days? Does 
he not behold spread before him the broad 
meadow bathed in the red waves of the even- 
ing light, where he read the enchanting tale 
for the first time? Oh, how speedily fell 
the night over the glorious pages! How 
cruelly did the twilight make the letters 
scatter on the faint leaves!” 


Pity that the hand which traced 
these lines, so redolent of youthful 
innocence, should ever have been 
obliged by a will, corrupt through 
inclination or circumstance, to por- 
tray the analysis and workings of 
morbid passion, and endeavour to 
make the worse appear the better 
cause ! 

Before we proceed to consider the 
later productions, of which these early 
improvisations were the heralds, it 
will not be amiss to point out those 
circumstances in the heroine’s life, 
which had such a sinister influence 
on the greater part of her writings. 

Amantine Aurora Dupin was born 
in the early part of this century. Her 
father, Maurice Dupin, had married 
a woman of a rank inferior to his own, 
but a good wife notwithstanding, and 
thus grievously offended his mother, 
Maria Aurora, wife of no less a per- 
sonage than a fermier-général of 
taxes, and being no less in her own 
person than daughter of Maurice, the 
famous Marshal Saxe, who had such 
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reason to be satisfied with his Irish 
Brigade at Fontenoy. We cannot be 
said to speak more harshly of the 
dead than is needful, when we pro- 
nounce the brave Marechal to have 
been little better than a mauvais 
sujet. Maria Aurora’s mother was 
Mademoiselle Verritre, an actress, 
who, after the Marechal’s death, be- 
stowed her affections on Marmontel ; 
and it may be supposed that the pub- 
lication of the memoirs of this once 
celebrated writer, in which little dis- 
guise is thrown over her relations to 
the two remarkable personages, gave 
sufficient annoyance to her daughter 
and grandson. As Marechal Saxe was 
the son of Augustus, King of Poland, 
by the Countess Koenigsmark, our 
authoress boasts of regal blood. If 
two of her forefathers neglected or 
undervalued the marriage ceremony, 
she is not to be blamed. 

Her father, a brave improvident 
soldier, being accidentally killed when 
she was very young, her grandmother 
received her with open arms and open 
heart at her Chateau of Nohant, in 
Berry. This lady having in youth and 
womanhood looked on Diderot, 
D’Alembert,and Rousseau, as shining 
lights in this vale of trial, it may be 
supposed that she did not inflict 
much mental labour on her grand- 
daughter in the article of learning 
catechisms or prayers ; so about 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
she was a proficient in botany, and in 
the knowledge of the ways and 
means of all birds and beasts that in- 
habited the demesne. She was an 
accomplished amazon, but could 
scarcely repeat the Lord’s Prayer. At 
fifteen she could manage a carbine, 
dance, put her steed to the gallop, and 
wield a foil. “She would follow the 
hounds at a stag-hunt, but was awk- 
ward at making the sign of the cross.” 

After the Restoration, it was hinted 
to her strong-minded grandmother, 
Mme. Maria Aurora Dupin, that the 
existing society expected its youth to 
receive moral and religious instruction 
at other hands than those of the dis- 
ciples of the Encyclopzdists. This 
gave the old lady a very poor idea of 
the wisdom of the age, but she was 
obliged to yield to the outward pres- 
sure, and the young lady was sent to 
a pension, presided over by Les Seurs 
Anglaises. , 

The undisciplined new pupil was 
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very uncomfortable at first; but it 
was not long till a religious feeling, 
pushed to enthusiasm, seized on her 
impressionable and imaginative na- 
ture, and she spent hours in silent 
ecstasy before the altar. Her grand- 
mother having fallen seriously ill, she 
flew to her bedside, and attended her 
with devoted affection. On her death 
she returned to the convent, and 
would have become a professed reli- 
gieuse but for the pressing instances of 
her relatives, whose will and pleasure 
it was that she should become the wife 
of the ex-ofticer, Baron Dudevant, a 
gentleman-farmer, “well qualified for 
the education of domestic animals, and 
to rule wife, servants, horses, and 
dogs, with his severe eye and gray 
moustache.” The bride brought him 
about half a million of francs, and 
with this “he enlarged his agricul- 
tural concerns, he filled his folds with 
merinos of the purest breed, pur- 
chased magnificent bulls, doubled the 
number ot his ploughs, occupied him- 
self with every thing except his young 
wife, and never appeared to notice 
that Aurora, with her seventeen years, 
her delicate mind, and extreme sensi- 
bility, was visibly wasting away in 
this sort of dull existence.” 

The presence of two infants began 
to awake her interest in life, when 
some new outrage on the part of the 
mighty grazier caused her a serious ill- 
ness, and she was sent to the Pyre- 
nees. At Bourdeaux she became the 
centre of admiration, and one eminent 
merchant did all he could to make 
her waver in fid@lity to her Calyban. 
The fatal hour not having arrived, she 
returned a true wife to Nohant, and 
began to welcome the visits of artists 
and literati, to make an agreeable di- 
version to her monotonous state. One 
of these visitors, Jules Sandeau, both 
artist and man of letters, let himself 
be enthralled by the spells of youth, 
beauty, and intellect, with which the 
young wife was gifted, but still there 
was no breach of conjugal fealty. 
However, she at last fancied her posi- 
tion insupportable, and directed her 
steps to Bourdeaux, to find felicity in 
the sympathetic society of her mer- 
chant lover. He had either conquered 
his passion, or was about to marry, 
and the reception he afforded her was 
of the coolest and most polite descrip- 
tien. She turned to the door, despair 
in her heart, and he had the presence 
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of mind at that trying moment, to re- 
mind her that she was forgetting her 
boa and mantle. 

We next find her seeking peace in 
her former quiet abode—the English 
convent. Her stay was notlong. If 
her devotional impulses were occa- 
sionally fervent, her aspirations after 
liberty, the exercise of her imagina- 
tion, and her yearning for the ap- 
preciation of an admiring lover were 
always so ; and she was soon enjoying 
supreme felicity, not in a cottage, but 
in a garret, supporting existence by 
some applied knowledge of painting, 
and cheered by the society of the 
Jules Sandeau before mentioned, a 
man of talent, but supremely lazy. 
Latouche, editor of Figaro, en- 
couraged them to write for his jour- 
nal, and after some little experience 
she essayed her first romance. San- 
deau gave the assistance of his 
sympathy at all events, and through 
Latouche’s mediation an Fditeur 
was found who purchased the novel 
for four hundred francs. Four hun- 
dred francs! It would last for ever ! 
and for nights without number, 
Aurora, dressed in man’s attire, 
hanging on Sandeau’s arm, and smok- 
ing a cigarette, would visit the 
theatres, or receive artists and authors 
in her little elysium. Her cher ami 
had magnificent dreams of what she 
and he would accomplish in art and 
literature ; but in order to have his 
ideas on the subject proportionably 
developed, it was necessary that he 
should lie a-bed half the day. 

But the four hundred franes did 
come to an end by dint of diligence 
and good will. Want stared the en- 
thusiasts in the face, and the lady 
started for Berry to recover some 
crumbs from under the table of the 
mighty grazier. They arranged the 
plan of a new novel before her de- 
parture, and apportioned what each 
was to write. On her return she de- 
manded of her indolent collaborateur 
what he had done. Alas! he had 
slept and dreamed mighty designs 
and fillings-up,—so mighty that no 
time had been left to write a single 
chapter. Incontinently she pulled 
forth from her reticule the complete 
manuscript, and this being published 
secured fame and competence ;— 
would that we could add moral esteem. 
She was determined that he should 
share the renown, and have his name 
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on title-page, but to this his proud 
delicacy would not submit. A friend 
present at the discussion, looking in 
the calendar found it was the festival 
of St. George, and decided that the 
novel laying claim to half his sur- 
name, should be sent forth by George 
Sand, and so George Sand became the 
undoubted proprietor of many a heart- 
sickening, wild, and mad dream in 
print, joined to a few works of sterling 
character. 

Alfred de Musset, master of a poetic 
and licentious pen, and haughty in 
the possession of youth, a fine person, 
and literary popularity, displayed 
considerable coldness to the Sappho 
of the day on occasion of their being 
introduced. However, in less than 
two months, he humbly begged leave 
to accompany her to Italy in quality 
of her private secretary. Paul de 
Kock uses the following quotation at 
times :— 


‘*Reproche est pour le fat, complaint est 
pour le sot: 
L’honnéte homme, trompé, s’eloigne, et ne 
dit mot.” 


Jules Sandeau acted lhonnéte 
homme, and, long afterwards, some 
bitter self upbraidings came from her 
pen in commemoration of her deser- 
tion of the lazy, but self-respecting 
lover. We have read a few of San- 
deau’s works, and cordially recom- 
mend his “Saes et Parchemins,” his 
“ Mile. de Segliére,” and his “ Chasse 
au Roman,’ as talented and exemplary 
novels. The last-named is a most 
humorous and delightful little ro- 
mance. That our heroine found 
a capricious and hard-to-be-pleased 
tyrant and torment in her young 
poet, that she nursed him in a 
dangerous illness, and afterwards 
desired no more of his acquaintance, 
are facts to be gathered from some of 
her too famous works. Alfred has 
been long in the silent house, but 
Paul de Musset, a writer of some 
merit, has not heard her statement 
without issuing a counter report. It 
is probable that the lady might quote 
from Gay with much truth— 


“Brother, brother! 
wrong.” 


we're both in the 


In 1836 she commenced a process 
against her husband, and obtained 
possession of her old manovr, and her 
children, Maurice and Solange. Pre- 
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vious to this epoch her novels breathed 
hate and defiance to the institution 
of marriage, and despair and suicide 
were topics familiar to her pen. The 
restoration of her children and her 
patrimony had a happy effect on 
many of her after compositions. 

Most of her compositions were the 
result ofsome agitation in her thoughts 
or affections ; of some exciting topi¢ 
of her social or political little world ; of 
some recently formed attachment or 
aversion ; or of some journey or 
strange residence that had strongly 
occupied her attention. Her early 
novels, as was said, breathe fire and 
defiance to Hymen. A residence in 
Italy and the exactions of her poet- 
lover, gave rise to more than one tale 
in which Italian musie and musicians, 
and the slavery of the woman of 
genius to the caprices of the man of 
genius, are treated with all the powers 
of eloquence and fancy, and some 
rather indecent details. Before and 
in 1848, we were all going to settle 
down on Mr. Owen's Parallelograms, 
or Mr. Proudhon’s Phalansteries 
every one should employ himself 
merely on the work for which he had 
a passion ; no knave insensible to the 
blessings of communism should be 
allowed to possess private property ; 
and if any one did not choose to 
exert himself in the particular line to 
which his peculiar bent or instincts 
inclined him, he would be reported 
as a faineant to the community, and 
this was to be the highest punishment. 
The man that w rought w ith his hands, 
and for the good of” the community, 
that man alone was worthy of public 
respect. It was impossible that the 
impressionable muse of George Sand 
could be unaffected, or remain silent 
in this exciting atmosphere, and her 
novels published some time before and 
after that revolutionary period, all 
bear the socialist impress. 

The genial, ceuk caustic Jerome 
Paturot (Louis Reybaud) devoted a 
tolerably long novel to the fortunes 
of an imaginary youth who happened 
to attract the notice of an imaginary 
Countess of Mauléon. Any one con- 
versant, even ina slight degree, with 
literary life in Paris could not be mis- 
taken for a moment in the identity of 
thisheroine. An extract will fall in 


with this stage of our paper :— . 


“It entered into her habitudes to search 
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for subjects of study in the tumultuous 
movements of her own attachments. Thus, 
she had her heroes and her living models at 
hand; it was all clear gain. More than 
once she made use of her opportunities, and 
each time with great success. In fact, what 
could be more simple or more profitable? 
She had her hand laid on an animated 
being; she could count the beats of his 
heart, and the throbs of his pulse. There 
was not in him a feature, a gesture, a word, 
an accent, a movement of his face, ora play 
of his organs, a cry, a bound, an exultation, 
a complaint, which could escape her. This 
was her property, her domain, and she 
enjoyed it exclusively. Had she need of a 
situation? she could procure it at pleasure ; 
excite ecstasy or pain, in order to paint 
them the better; fling this soul, which was hers 
devotedly, from one extreme to the other— 
conduct it from heaven to hell, in order to 
make out a truthful picture of the terrible 
fluctuations of the passions. Behold the 
advantages of art! It is true that they 
were only found on one side, and yet models 
in abundance were not wanting to the 
Countess of Mauléon. 

“Tt was Lucien’s turn; there could be no 
doubt om the subject. He was the hero of 
the new book. The name and localities 
excepted, every thing was there. There 
were the hills of Quercy, which she sketched, 
disguising them by other names. Nothing 
was wanted, neither the native village, nor 
the presbytery, nor the appearance of 
Lucien’s mother, nor that of the good curé. 
Within this frame, and among these cheer- 
ful surroundings, they both strolled, hand in 
hand, by hedges of white-thorn, and through 
the depths of the woods. Oh, ye gods, 
what delightful things they said! What 
fine invocations they addressed to nature! 
What irresistible arguments they discovered 
in favour of marriages made in the open air, 
and how remorselessly they scourged our 
prejudices and social slavery, if contrary to 
the free development of the affections! 
How clearly did they establish that the 
only true union is effected by taking the 
sun and moon as witnesses of the sanctity 
of our oaths! How they proved the vanity 
and ignominy of a more serious contract! 
How they lamented the weakness and 
cowardice of a woman who submitted to it! 
It was a complete system of conjugal in- 
dependence, brought within reach of every 
one, and particularly adapted for the use of 
the initiated. Enriched by these moral 
views, the book made great noise. The 
Countess knew her public, and furnished 
them with an entertainment accordant to 
their taste.” 


Jerome does not credit the Countess 
for being much under the spell her- 
self, though it is evident that if her 
attachments were not enduring, they 
were at least sincere for the time. 


No poet or novelist paints the work- 
ing of passion during its period of 
activ ity. He watches till the soul 
is tranquil, and then makes the picture 
from the memory of the past storm, 
pain, or ecstasy. Alas! a fair-haired 
singer arrived from Sweden; and his 
blonde locks and his enthralling tones 
left the Countess powerless 


“Tn the fragments now given to the 
public by the Countess, there was question 
of Italy, and Italy only; that land, the 
beloved of the sun. Adieu, our poor 
Quercy, and our goate suspended from the 
rocks! The imagination of the Countess 
was no longer there, it had flown to other 
sites. Our sombre chestnut trees had charms 
for her no more. She preferred the orange 
and citron groves, giving forth their in- 
ebriating odours . 

For some time it had been her task to pla ace 
the whole world at the feet of artists, par- 
ticularly singers. They were endowed with 
all perfections, and enriched with every 
virtue. The gods had exhausted their 
strength in forming them, and indulged in 
a long rest after their fatigue. The residue 
of men served only ‘for back-ground to 
bring out their majestic features 
Henceforth every one of her works had for 
hero a singer, to whom she allotted the chief 
role. He was a haughty one enough, who 
treated the powers of the earth with much 
disdain, and freely uttered his opinion of 
every one to his face, without allowing him 
a shadow of reply, a bon vivant, an admirer 
of the sex, having a bead-roll of marchion- 
e’ses under his hand, and not knowing 
what to do with all the ladies whose looks 
were turned towards him. Such an under- 
standing, such a voice, such heart, guch 
feeling, such magnanimity—and all united 
in the same person. Her imagination was 
much stronger than her affections. The 
care for her art prevailed over every thing ; 
even in her emotions she found objects of 
study. Indeed it was her sacred fire, and to 
keep it replenished she used all means, and 
varied the management of her combustibles. 
If she conversed with great painters, great 
sculptors, illustrious musicians, dreamy 
poets, witty and refined writers, it was to 
borrow colour from these, a free and bold 
tone from those, harmony, form, adjust- 
ment, ornaments of style from others. What 
more natural and more conformable to the 
rightful instincts of the understanding !” 


The devotional impressions received 
at the English convent have never 
been thoroughly effaced. At inter- 
vals, a disgust of mere sensual grati- 
fications has seized on the nobler por- 
tion of hes nature, and she spreads 
her hands and utters a cry toward 
the gates of her ideal paradise, which 
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she once saw flung open to receive 
her. If, in the quotationabout to be 
made, something of the sublime, ac- 
cording tc Dumas, or Wilkie Collins’s 
Count Fosco, makes its appearance, 
let the translator not be censured. 


“What hate dost thou entertain against 
heaven thus to disdain its most magnificent 
gifts? Is it that the Spirit of God has 
passed before you in outlines too severe? 
Your eyes could not endure the splendour 
of his face, and you fled away to escape his 
presence. Scarce able to walk, you would 
run through the dangers of life, ardently 
embracing all its realities, and demanding 
from them asylum and protection against 
the terrors of the sublime and terrible vision. 
Like Jacob, you wrestled with it, and like 
him you were overcome. In the middle of 
your stormy pleasures, where you vainly 
sought refuge, the mysterious spirit came to 
reclaim and seize on you, You could never 
forget the divine emotions of your youthful 
faith. You returned to it from the caverns 
of corruption, and your voice which was 
raised to blaspheme, chanted in your own 
despite songs of love andenthusiasm. . . 

“And you still chant this song, at 
once sublime and bizarre, now cynic and 
wild as an antique ode, now pure and sweet 
as the prayer of a child. Couched on roses, 
the product of the earth, you meditate on 
the roses of paradise, which shall never 
fade ; and in respiring the perfume of your 
pleasures, you speak of the imperishable 
perfume which the angels fling about on 
the steps of the throne of God,” 

George Sand shares with many 
other writers of her country, the gift 
of versatility. There is considerable 
variety in her works both as to style, 
and subject, and intention, and as to 
the more or less of objectionable 
matter to be foundin them. A change 
for the better began to be perceived 
about twenty years ago. ore than 
once a canard went abroad that, like 
her German sister, Ida, Countess 
Hahn-Hahn, she had become—or was 
on the point of becoming—a religieuse. 
However, a very effective refutation 
of the lying report made its appear- 
ance, on one at least of these occasions, 
in the shape of a novel savouring of 
the early spirit, though not marked 
by the early genius of the writer. 

We have seen that she could not 
succeed, even in the most ill-regulated 
periods of her life, in banishing her 
youthful belief in the loving activity 
of an all-pervading Providence. As 
her understanding and affections were 
gradua''~ purified through experience 
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and the advance of years, the dor- 
mant religious spirit awoke to strong- 
er life. One so petted and praised 
as she, and to whom lawless liberty 
of thought and action had become 
indispensable, could not submit to 
the authority of revelation coming 
through any channel but her own 
undisciplined fancy. She read the 
Bible, she read the lucubrations of 
scholars, both believers and sceptics, 
and formed a system for herself which 
she developed as far as Creation and 
the origin of the human race are con- 
cerned, in her wild romance of “ Agenor 
and Leucippe,” a pair antecedent to 
Adam — ive! Without attacking 
the authority of Moses, she lets us 
understand that Christians do not 
rightly expound the Book of Genesis. 
Adam and Eve are the ancestors of 
some living men and women, but the 
prolific bounty of Providence would 
not be limited to the creation of a 
single pair. Several distinct pairs of 
men and women were formed at dif- 
ferent points of the earth, which then 
was a more kindly planet to theliving 
beings that came to enjoy life on it ; 
and there was little evil, moral or 
physical. Through the wild tissue 
of the work the appreciation of God’s 
power and goodness, and of man’s 
pristine worth and dignity, is im- 
measurably superior to the grovelling 
notions of some _ species-selecting 
philosophers, whose great practical 
and varied knowledge only serve to 
sink them in the estimation of every 
sincere believer in revealed religion. 

Among the later and more com- 
mendable of our authoress’ works 
are reckoned “La Mare au Diable,” 
“La Petite Fadette,” “ Francois le 
Champi,” “Le Meunier de Angi- 
bault,” “Le Péché de Mons, An- 
toine,” “Les Maitres Sonneurs, 
L’Homme de Neige,” “Les Beaux 
Messieurs de Bois Doré,” “ Consuelo, 
La Comptesse de Rudolstadt,” and 
“ Mont Revéche.” 

We might easily give each of these 
a short notice, but our sketch would 
be thereby rendered dry and void of 
interest, especially as there is great 
diversity in the framework and the 
styles of the different tales. We will, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the last 
in order of the stories, giving as 
copious extracts as we reasonably 
may. 

“ Mont Revéche” isa harmless novel, 
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and its poetical justice happens to be 
just ; but not, as the authoress avows, 
through any design on her part. She 
asks what is the substance (fable in 
the French) of a romance, ofatragedy, 
of any narrative, and defines it as the 
fictitious or true history of a fact. It 
is a mere recital. 


“A fact proves nothing (from this we 
dissent). Let the good triumph over the 
bad at the end;—let the bad devour the 
good ;—let the widow allow herself to be 
comforted or die of decline ;—let the villain 
amass a fortune or be sent to the galleys; 
—let the virtuous man be rewarded by 
society or by the testimony of his own con- 
science. I protest that it is all the same to 
me, provided that the circumstances be inter- 
woven and at last untied in a mode which 
interests me to the end. I would look en 
myself as a simpleton if I expected to form 
an opinion on the true and the false in 
nature, or on the just and the unjust in 
society, from the line adopted in the con- 
duct of the story by the fantasy of the 
author. 

“If the vessel bearing Virginia was not 
shipwreeked when just in port, would it 
prove that chaste loves are always 
crowned by happiness? But as the un- 
lucky ship really went down with the 
interesting heroine, must all true lovers be 
evermore unfortunate? What then does 
‘Paul and Virginia’ prove? This is what 
it proves :—youth, friendship, love, and 
nature in the tropics, are beautiful things 
when Bernardine-de-Saint- Pierre describes 
them. 

“Tf Faust was not drawn away and 
overcome by the devil, would it prove that 
the passions are weaker than wisdom? 
But as the devil turns out to be more 
powerful than the philosopher, must philo- 
sophy never avail in its struggle with the 
passions? The thing which ‘ Faust’ proves 
is this:—science, poesy, human feelings, 
fantastic images, profound, graceful, or 
terrible ideas, are fine things when Goethe 
forms them into a sublime and affecting 
picture. 

“Tf Julia had not fallen into the Leman, if 
Tancred had not killed Clorinda, if Pyrrhus 
had espoused Andromache, if Daphnis had 
not espoused Chloé, if the Bride of Lammer- 
moor had not gone mad, if the Giaour had 
not become a monk, we would have lost 
the finest portions of so many master pieces 
of art, but there would not be a proof more 
or less, a conclusion missed or found in the 
conceptions of intelligence.” 


Morally 


apeokings the opening of 
the story does not 


romise well. 


Flavien, a man of fashion and for- 
tune, is setting out to Nivernois, to 
sell a little estate to M. Dutertre. 
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Thierray, his acquaintance of many 
years, a whimsical and sensitive man 
of genius, and a poet and novelist 
in default of patrimony, is also taking 
the same road, being invited by the 
same worthy, J/. Dutertre, and in- 
duced to accept the invitation by the 
hope of securing the good opinion of 
Madame Dutertre. These things are 
made known to the reader by a con- 
versation which takes place between 
the two friends. The shy reader 
need take no fright, however, while 
listening to Thierray. He is no sys- 
tematic seducer ;—the lady tenderly 
loves her husband, and is as virtuous 
as any of Mrs. Ellis’s wives of 
England, and there is no immodesty 
expressed or implied through the 
entire tale. Zhierray endeavours to 
give Flavien an idea of her face and’ 
figure in this way. 


“*She is from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, of a style of beauty attractive, 
but somewhat bizarre,—in a word, such 
beauty as I love:—her dark hair, thick, 
shining, and naturally wavy ;—her colour 
delicately fair, but so pale as to disquiet 
you. She has a style of carriage, a mode 
of dress, and a manner of speaking, which, 
through her effort to resemble every one, 
resembles no one. Her size (medium), her 
charming unaffected manner, her foot, her 
hand, her teeth, her ears, are so many bits 
of perfection; but above all, an air of 
mystery, which makes you weigh for a 
year every word she says, or rather does 
not say. Do you comprehend me?’ 

“*Not a syllable,” answered Flavien. 
‘ How frightfully has your literature spoiled 
you, my poor Julius! You compose so 
much that you don’t paint at all. It is 
out of the question to distinguish any real 
object through the veil of your fantasy. 
I have no faith in your lady from the 
eountry. I behold her badly dressed, not 
neat in person, affected, and frightfully 
stupid under an air of wisdom. I ask 
pardon, but blame yourself; this is the im- 
pression made on me by your sketch.’ 

‘«*Madame Dutertre is not a lady from the 
country, but a foreigner, born and educated 
at Rome, daughter of a distinguished artist, 
and with the distinguished manners of a 
woman of the world.’” 


The two friends arrive at Flavien’s 
old-fashioned chateau, with its little 
tower, remains of a little fosse, little 
court-yard, &c. They pay a visit to 
the chateau of Puy-Verdon, the resi- 
dence of M. Dutertre; and on the 
way, Flavien makes merciless jokes 
on Thierray, as they fiad that 
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Madame Dutertre, young as she 
appeared to him on the one or two 
occasions on which he had seen her 
at Paris, has three grown-up daugh- 
ters. M. Dutertre overtakes the 
young men on their approach to his 
manor, and they arrive just as his 
second daughter, Eveline, a deter- 
mined Diana Vernon, is dismounting 
from her foamy steed. 


“ A tall fair-haired girl, whose animated 
features, now somewhat flushed by the air 
an! the floetness of her pace, had already 
lost ihe ‘irst freshness of girlhood. Sheresem- 
bled Madame Dutertre in being very beau- 
tiful. The outlines of her slightly meagre 
form were perfectly elegant, and the firm 
character of her countenance, and the sup- 
pleness and decision of her movements, 
announced either great bodily vigour or 
great resolution of character.” 


But Eveline, fond as she was of 
coursing and all out-door exercises, 
was no less the accomplished lady in 
the drawing-room. 


“She entered the salon after exchang- 
ing her wet cloth habit for a dress of 
exquisite taste. She was another woman 
altogether She well knew it, and loved to 
exhibit herself now as a petulant young 
lady, indifferent to the cutting breeze and 
the fatigues of the chase, and again as the 
nonchalant, refined lady, skilled in display- 
ing the charms of a coquetry, innocent as 
yet, but suggestive of alarm for the future.” 


The eldest daughter, Nathalie, is 
introduced in a few words : whatever 
evil exists in the story is centered in 
her. 


“She was at this time twenty years of 
age. She was handsome also—more hand- 
some than her sister, dark in hair and eyes, 
slender, tint not so clear as her sister’s: 
something of a grave and reserved character 
rendered her less agreeable from the first 
sight. She showed no surprise, uttered no 
exclamation, on seeing her father (he has 
been absent some time in Paris), embraced 
him with more deference than warmth, and 
uttered these words, which were the last 
stroke on the wheel to Thierray, even 
though he did not comprehend the marked 
emphasis with which they were pro- 
nounced :—‘ Oh, how glad my mamma will 
be!’ ‘Oh! the mother of a young lady 
who has attained her majority!’ thought 
he. I despise myself so much, that Flavien 
will find it difficult to add to my self- 
mortification.’” 


Seldom has a happier sketch been 
made than that of Caroline, the 
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youngest daughter, the unselfish little 
housekeeper, never thinking of her- 
self, ever devising comforts and 
conveniences for father, mother, 
(step-mother by the way), and sisters ; 
never taking trouble about “ Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses,” but 
having brain and heart occupied 
with the affairs of kitchen and 
parlour. When the bustle of the 
reception is a little mollified, she is 
found— 


“Sitting in her father's pocket, and her 
arm passed under his, as if she feared they 
would take him away from her, and gather- 
ing in his slightest remarks with admiration 
Mme. Dutertre, speaking little, but to the 
purpose, exhibiting the calm and ease of 
a woman of the best society, charmed the 
musical ear of Thierray, from time to time, 
with accents as fresh as that of a young girl. 
M. Dutertre conversed agreeably and judi- 
ciously with the three young men (his 
nephew being the third), not omitting, from 
time to time, to turn to his wife, as if to 
consult her or appeal to her judgment, with 
that delightful show of deference which 
springs more from the heart than from 
education. 

““M. Dutertre having dined hastily and 
badly on the road, was hungry, and Caro- 
line (sixteen years of age), whom her sis- 
ter’s called Papa’s Benjamine, ran to the 
kitchen ; and bourgeois in heart and instinct, 
but bourgeois in the good and serious ac- 
ceptation of the old word, she prepared and 
served up, almost with her own little hands, 
her dear papa’s supper. Of ardent affec- 
tions and cold imagination, she felt only 
one passion, filial love. Esteemed the least 
beautiful and the least intelligent of the 
trio of marriageable sisters that graced 
Puy-Verdon, she was the happiest of the 
three, because she alone felt no ambition to 
be the most witty or the most beautiful. 
While papa and mamma were pleased with 
her, she was the happiest girl in the world. 

“In the midst of a luxury incident to 
the house of a very rich family, the eco- 
nomic instincts of the little Benjamine, made 
a curious contrast with the aristocratic 
tastes and the lofty air, of her (Eveline) 
whom they called the lionne.” 


M. Dutertre, some years after the 
death of his first wife, and while his 
daughters were yet in a conventual 
boarding schovl, was travelling in 
Italy, and became acquainted with 
the present Mime. Dutertre, the 
daughter of a professor of music. 
She was very beautiful, very talented, 
and of the most amiable disposition. 
A mutual affection sprung up, but it 
was not till on a second return to 
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Italy, when he found her left father- 
less, that he overcame his scruples on 
the subject of a second marriage. 
One great inducement was the power 
it -gave him to bring his daughters 
home, and restore them, as it were, 
to the tender cares of a mother. 

Contrary to what commonly occurs 
in novels, and sometimes in. bio- 
graphies, the persecuting element 
centred in one of the children. 
Nathalie, of a cold and proud dispo- 
sition, though rescued by the coming 
home of her step-mother from the 
ennut of the pension, could not 
endure the idea of a mistress, nor to 
see such a large portion of her father’s 
esteem and affection withdrawn from 
herself. Being of a bilious habit, and 
gifted with an indomitable will, and 
M. Dutertre being obliged by public 
duties to spend much of the year in 
Paris, she soon embittered the life of 
the amiable and gifted, but gentle 
Olympia. Eveline, through negli- 
gence partly, and partly through 
selfishness, added to her grief. 
Amadeus, a nephew of M. Dutertre, 
Who acts as his steward in his long 
absences, idglizes his aunt. The 
affection shown by him and the 
loving Caroline are her only comfort. 
She never opens her lips to her hus- 
band on the subject of her sufferings, 
which are so intense, owing to her 
delicate organization, that sometimes 
she utters a wild cry in her sleep, 
when her powers of self-restraint are 
in abeyance. 

As a lady is our guide there can 
be no impropriety in taking a peep 
into the sitting-room, adjacent to the 
dormitories of Nathalie and Eveline, 
a room which Grondette, Eveline’s 
nurse, and the patient Caroline, had 
to arrange three or four times in a 
day, the lovely amazon being rather 
untidy in her habits. 

“ Disorderly by nature, either through 
indolence or activity, from a desire to start 
too soon or to rest too late, every object 
which came under foot or hand must give 
place at once to her supple and active 
form, either to afford her passage, or allow 
her to take her rest. However precious 
and petted was this body worthy of a 
queen, everything devoted to her use had 
a soiled or abused look. The rich watered 
silk of the chairs, on which she stretched 
her muddy buskins on her return from the 
chase,—the velvet sofas on which she let 
her favourite dogs disport,—the Indian 
muslin curtains which she often drew apart 
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with an impatient hand,—the Turkey car- 
pets so often stained with the contents of 
the inkstands—all these continually-re- 
newed objects of a luxury which she found 
so essential, and which she treated with 
such contempt, were spotted, and stained, 
and soiled, and after enjoying some few 
hours of state, lost their freshness, and (let 
the word be excused) their decency. 

““It was the very opposite to the chaste 
sanctuary where, while her sisters chatted 
away a great part of the night, Caroline 
shut herself up to repeat her paternosters, 
to cast up her personal expenses, which in 
chief consisted of alms, mend some article 
of dress (for it was her wish to be indepen- 
dent of the luxury of riches), finally to 
examine herself in those elementary 
branches which her sisters had too soon 
cast aside to learn things frivolous in the 
eyes of Caroline. 

“We call these studies frivolous, which 
people skim without sounding their depths. 
It is our opinion that what are called ac- 
complishments in rich families, are useless 
barbarisms, and that it would be better, in 
the state in which they are at present 
learned by young persons, to call them 
annoyances, to visitors condemned to en- 
dure the results ;—to wit, the view of certain 
family portraits, listening to certain ballads 
and concerts, and reading copies of verses. 

“ Eveline and Nathalie were not precisely 
in this category. They were gifted with 
certain talents, one for music the other for 
poetry. Eveline had delicacy of finger, and 
much fantasy in her brain when she 
touched her piano, which was almost 
always out of order from long disuse, or too 
violent a visitation. Nathalie really made 
good verses, very goed at times as to form, 
but where was she to find the substance? 
Her heart was cold and closed up. Her 
imagination, never excited by genuine feel- 
ing, was but a steel mirror which reflected 
outward objects with accuracy. She had 
the gift of observation, aided by a just, and 
sometimes happy, expression. She loved 
poetical construction, and was as interested 
with the difficulties of rhyme and rhythm, 
as a carver of keen eye and steady hand 
would be with the difficulties of a hard 
material. But ideas lost their 
originality in passing through a brain fully 
as cold as her heart. 

“She really possessed no striking indi- 
viduality, except in satire or imprecation. 
When she felt displeasure with persons or 
things, she exhaled and calmed in secret 
her resentment and her sufferings by 
vehement declamations, remarkably well 
rounded—in that lay all her talent.” 


Meanwhile, the two friends who 
had seen the old manor of Mont 
Revéche in a rainy evening, and had 
found it very unprepossessing, take a 
survey of it in the fine sunshiny morn- 
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ing, and find their estimation of the 

icturesque old place much enhanced. 
Some extracts from Thierray’s rhap- 
sody on the subject to his rich friend, 
are worth quoting :— 


“*Here is a little old frondeur which 
gives itself underhand, certain feudal airs 
in its limited proportions. A domicile not 
fortified, but still fitted, if not for the brava- 
does of a defence, at least for the mysteries 
of a conspiracy. Everything withindoors, 
windows, stairs, kitchens, stables, chapel, 
salon, giving each other rendezvous on the 
common grass-plot, and being inaccessible 
to curious eyes on the outside. The exterior 
presents nothing but cold-looking walls 
sinking into a circular fosse, and having no 
openings but such as allow you to see with- 
out being seen. This colour of old age, 
which your aunt allowed to perfect itself 
about her; this exuberance of vegetation 
which has manifested itself since death 
entered here six months ago; these aged 
elder bushes, springing from crevices; these 
rusty gates; these weathercocks, which 
have forgot to turn; these flags regularly 
bordered by the green herb, which form a 
fine gray carpet with green borders; this tall 
square tower with itslittle belfry; theseyellow 
flowers trailing along the battlements ; these 
roses creeping up to the closed casements, as 
if to call in vain on some one to enjoy their 


beauty ; all this I tell you pleases me.’ 
* * * * 7 * * 


“The salon of the defunct Canoness was 
a certain room in the portion of the court 
best defended against the north wind, and 
consequently best exposed to the oblique 
rays which the sun flung in between two 
masses of architecture, rising in front of the 
windows. From 9 o'clock in the morning 
till noon, you might enjoy in this privileged 
corner, a little light and heat, an advantage 
denied to the other faces of the edifice, 
whose ensemble presented the interior 
arrangements of a .pigeon-house and the 
depth of a draw-well. Thanks to this cir- 
cumstance, the room mentioned had been 
selected to warm the chilly limbs of the 
Chatelaine, and she had furnished it at an 
epoch when, still young, agreeable, witty, a 
canoness, but humpbacked and sickly, she 
had come to hide herself in this obscure nook 
of the province. 

“Tt was in 1795, after her release from 
prison, for she had paid her tribute, like so 
many others, at the epoch of the Reign of 
Terror, when believing that the revolution 
would go on commencing indefinitely, she 
sought to procure oblivion in this solitude. 
She left Paris, followed by a waggon which 
bore all her movables, from her canopied 
bed to her work-box in violet-coloured 
wood. Neat and careful as an old maid, 
sedentary and inactive as an infirm person 
must be, attended by valets of the old 
faithful stock, of those who respect even the 
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lap-dogs of their dowagers, she had grown 
little,dried up,and insensibly disappeared in a 
very advanced age, without having allowed 
her Persian hangings to suffer a stain, with- 
out having allowed a chip of the marque- 
terie of her pyramidal stand to be pulled 
off. Her life had been used up without 
using any objectround her. The salon had 
remained in the same state as it was when 
she read her Quotidienne within it for the 
first time, and when she attempted to read 
it for the last time. Her easy chair in 
carved wood, and painted gray, still stood 
before the fireplace. Her tapestried foot- 
stool still seemed to expect her meagre feet. 
The fire-dogs surmounted by ridged vases 
in gilt copper, shone in all their splendour 
in the wide and sombre fireplace. The 
mirrors, dulled and spotted by damp, had 
lost their power of reflection, and only 
furnished confused spectral images. The 
only living thing in this sanctuary was an 
old parrot nearly white with age, who, 
waking on his perch, when the light was 
admitted, uttered a harsh cry as if to com- 
plain for having been disturbed before his 
regular hour.” 


Flavien and Thierray repair to M. 
Dutertre’s ; but Flavien arriving too 
late for breakfast, takes a turn in the 
garden, reposes himself on a rustic 
bench, and falls asleap. Nathalie 
passing by, is struck with his aristo- 
cratic style of beauty, and drops a 
sprig. of azalia in his hat, which is 
lying on the bench by him. He is a 
little perplexed by the presence of the 
flower, and afterwards, when mixing 
among the company, he keeps a look- 
out for its counterpart. ‘To his great 
surprise he sees a corresponding sprig 
in Mme. Dutertre’s bosom. If he 
had given himself the trouble of ex- 
amining Nathalie’s appearance, he 
would have found another, but he is 
satisfied with his first impression. 
He entertains the most profound 
esteem for the husband, and is not a 
systematic seducer, but if he neglects 
to pay attention to the wife after she 
has been guilty of that little indiscre- 
tionabout the flower, can he ever show 
his face among the lions of Paris— 
lions who have read the treatises of 
Alfred de Musset, Balzac, Soulié, 
Dumas, and other professors of social 
and domestic physiology, and have 
practically tested their wisdom? No 
—forbid such a disgrace to the Paris 
Arthurs and Edouards, ye indulgent 
rulers of Olympus—J upiter, Neptune, 
and Mars! He speaks to her of the 
azalia ; she does not understand the 
allusion, and on several subsequent 
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oceasions he addresses her pointedly 
and tenderly without meeting resent- 
ment or reproof. The reader must 
not, however, lose their respect for 
the innocent wife. On account of 
her severe nervous attacks she is in 
the habit of taking doses of opium, 
and on these occasions she is scarcely 
sensible of anything passing round 
her. He questions her adroitly and 
otherwise on the subject of the azalias. 
She does not understand at first, and 
then beginning to suspect that the 
mystification has begun with Nathalie, 
she endeavours to avert his suspicions 
from that undeserving damsel, rather 
leaving it in his power to suspect 
some little thoughtlessness on herown 
part. At last, she speaks of her hus- 
band in terms of such affection and 
esteem as to show him that he labours 
under a total illusion, and he returns 
to Mont Revéche with Thierray, fully 
determined to renounce his unworthy 
pursuit. On his chimney-piece he 
finds a bunch of the cursed azalias, 
and he is so discomposed by the idea 
of them being sent either by Nathalie 
or Olympia, thatahe leaves the chateau 
for Paris next morning before Thier- 
ray has risen. ‘To this proceeding he 
is urged by dislike of Nathalie’s sup- 
posed treachery to her stepmother, 
and unwillingness to wrong the esti- 
mable Dutertre in his dearest atfec- 
tions. 

Nathalie is really in love with 
Flavien, and believing that Olympia 
has been giving him some encourage- 
ment, she does what she can to infuse 
distrust of his wife's fidelity into her 
father’s mind. But his well-founded 
confidence in his wife is so strong, 
that her accusations go for nothing. 
He is enlightened by Amadeus as to 
the amount of suffering inflicted by 
Nathalie on his gentle helpmate, and 
the present dangerous state of her 
nervous system in consequence. He 
accordingly resolves to take Nathalie 
with him to Paris, and thereby avert 
the evils likely to be caused hy her 
presence at Puy-Verdon. 

Thierray, as we have scen, was 
much mortified by the idea of Mme. 


Dutertre being the mother of grown- 
up daughters. By the time he found 
out his mistake, he detected himself 
studying the character of the beautiful, 
high-spirited, coquettish Eveline, who, 
in her turn, tormented him in all 
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sorts of ways. Dutertre is ready to 
confer her hand on the comparatively 
poor man of letters, as he knows him 
to be possessed of rectitude and good 
sense, and lectures her severely on 
witnessing her mad-cap persecution 
of him one evening. Thierray mean- 
while is not so lost in admiration but 
that he would prefer her to inherit 
Caroline’ good qualities along with 
her own brilliant beauty. 

Eveline is not a whit improved by 
Thierray’s protests against her flighty 
fickleness, nor her father’s reproaches, 
and crowns her offences by selecting 
the quiet Amadeus one evening as the 
victim of her witching tenderness. 
Thierray considers that, whether she 
has done this through genuine feeling, 
or with a view to annoy himself, he 
ought so to regulate his own conduct 
as that she may see he is not inex- 
tricably bound in her toils. So he 
writes from his chateau of Mont 
Revéche, which his friend Flavien 
has insisted on letting to him on 
pepper-corn terms, that he has 
sprained his foot. He confines him- 
self to the house, writing one of his 
romances, thinking now and then of 
the wild huntress, but not half the 
time which she is forced in self- 
despite to devote to him. 

The reader having now a notion of 
the positions of our characters in rela- 
tion to each other, will not object to 
see a little clearer into the quasi- 
causes of disfavour with which the 
two young ladies at Puy-Verdon re- 
sard their amiable stepmother, M. 
Dutertre is expostulating with them 
on their want of good feeling and or- 
dinary justice towards her ; and tlie 
generous, but whimsical, Eveline 
makes this avowal :— 


“It is for having been kept so little in 
check—it is for having a father too confi- 
dent in my good instincts—a stepmother too 
mild; too much a slave to my caprices; too 
timid in presence of my outbursts; too dis- 
creet, or too delicate in her observations. 
She is too young, and she is not my mother; 
that is her only fault. . I have a 
thousand defects, which a rigid mother, or 
the convent, would have remedied. You 
withdrew me from the sclool which I de- 
tested, and you gave mea mother too w ak, 
or, more properly, too good. Yes, Olympia 
is as good, as excellent, as amiable, as a 
woman can be,’ added Eveline, looking re- 
solutely at Nathalie; ‘ and it is not kind to 
tell me I do well when I am unjust towards 
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her. How could she restrain and correct 
me? It would require a will of iron, which 
would probably be shattered, after all, 
against mine, for I was not disposed to sub- 
mit to any authority; and who can say 
that I would have submitted even to my 
own mother? se I am entirely 
absurd, and, perhaps, culpable. Forget my 
nonsense; keep my secret from my little 
mamma, and spare me the mortification of 
prostrating myself before her, to*testify my 
repentance. I could not do it; but be 
sure, that I love her in the depth of my 
heart, and that I do not envy her for being 
a charming woman—so well fitted to give 
you pleasure and happiness. That’s all I 
have to say.’ And Eveline, bending the 
knee before her father with a caressing 
grace, disarmed him, kissing hishands. He 
raised, and pressed her to his heart.” 


This was an easy victory; but to 
reduce the spirit of Nathalie to sub- 
inission to himself, and a cérdial feel- 
ing towards his wife—there lay the 
difficulty. He exhorted her to take 
him for her confidant, and that he 
would banish her sorrows. 


“*You cannot, my father,’ said she. 
‘ You are inseparably united to one who is 
my antipathy, and near whom my life is 
bitter and painful. I am mortally weary of 
existence. I am condemned to live far 
from you, in the middle of a family who do 
not share my tastes, and, in appearance, de- 
pendent on a woman for whom I feel nothing 
but estrangement. Do not ask what are 
her offences against me; there are no volun- 
tary ones. She has that of being a compa- 
nion whether I like or not—an unwelcome 
presence—a family queen, who usurps my 
place. If you had no wife, you would be 
sensible that my age and character might 
authorize me to go about with you, to take 
charge of my sisters, and be answerable to you 
for their good standing in society. If I was 
the companion of your life, and the delegate 
of your authority, Eveline would not be half- 
mad, and Caroline a fool, we would not be 
awkward provincials, waiting for the hus- 
bands whom you are obliged to select for 
us, and none of whom may probably suit us, 
however desirous we may be to give you 
pleasure. 1n fine, if you were not domi- 
neered by the idea, that every one must be 
happy near the beautiful Olympia, you 
would be aware, without giving me the 
pain to mention it, of the spleen which is 
gnawing my heart, and which has begun to 
lay hold on Eveline, under the form of a 
riding and chasing monomania. You see, 
my father, that my laments are in vain, 
and that I ought to endure my lot without 
hope of seeing a change, except in a mar- 
riage of despair—a sorrowful mode of sal- 
vation.’ ” 
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On the return of the two friends to 
Mont Revéche, the evening before 
the day on which Flavien starts for 
Paris, Thierray takes occasion to 
show some points in which his aris- 
tocratic companion excels himself—a 
mere man of letters of the bourgeois 
order. The observations are apropos 
to his own inferiority in the article of 
horsemanship. 


“Tt is true that we centre our self-love 
in those things only which we do ill; and 
therefore I have been fool enough to prac- 
tise riding. I have learned if with eager- 
ness. I have exercised my muscles, and 
acquired a firm hand with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Ihave analysed the study of the 
assimilation of the horse to man, and man 
to the horse, with dreadful seriousness. I 
have expended more physical force and will 
on this fine science than on that of thinking 
and writing, all out of self-love; and yet 
Eveline one evening told me a great truth. 
—‘ You are throwing dust in our eyes. You 
make the most of your horse, but you are 
really not firm in your seat; and some fine 
day or other you will break your neck.’ 

““* It was only a metaphor.’ 

‘*** Perhaps, but this case is analogous to 
many others. In ordemito be a true horse- 
man you must commence when a child; you 
must, so to say, be born on horseback, like 
grooms, young lords, and farmhouse chil- 
dren. As for us, descendants of races de- 
voted to commerce, to law, to trades, or 
arts, all our strength, all our suppleness, all 
our aptitudes, are centred in the brain or the 
hands. We are born, and we grow up in 
the dust of counters, of offices, or work- 
shops. Our muscles become inert ; our blood 
turns poor; we live only in the nerves. If 
afterwards we are made captives by the 
seductions of leisure, we become adroit and 
persevering enough to imitate men of leisure 
in our tastes, in our manners, in our habi- 
tudes; but to aneye well exercised we are 
never more than a counterfeit imitation of 
the patrician body; and women are never 
deceived in us, no more than ourselves would 
be if we made the examination in good 
faith,’ 

“* Very likely,’ said Flavien. ‘ Perhaps 
even in wishing to transform yourselves, you 
lose that which makes you in many things 
superior to us.’ 

““*What, dear friend, are these superior 
points according to you?’ 

“*You have pointed them out yourself. 
You are gifted with nerves, which gift ren- 
ders you more fit to secure to yourselves a 
life of respectability than the power which 
resides in our muscles, and which connects 
us with the days of chivalry. You live by 
the brain, by the versatility of your ideas, 
by the faculty of persevering labour, by 
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the skill of the hand—things, I grant, which 
perhaps make the animal less beautiful, but 
which for a certainty makes the man a 
stronger one. Do not then lament, O men 
of the third estate! You do not come into 
the world astride of the horse, but astride of 
the world itself.’ ” 


Mont Revéche is not without its 
revenant (ghost). Gervais, the faith- 
ful valet of the defunct canoness, and 
a good Christian, is firm in the belief 
of its apparition at times ; but-he is 
an old soldier, and not scared at the 
idea of finding it cross his path. He 
brings the portrait of the lady, whose 
ghost is troublesome, from the donjon 

arret, where it has, for near two 
1undred years, rested among broken 
furniture, and the long unused appa- 
ratus of a laboratory. There is a 
wild legend connected with the lady, 
of which we shall speak presently. 


“The canvas was a little scaled here and 
there, and a little gnawed by rats at the 
corners; nevertheless Mme. Helyette was 
still recognisable, and the painting was not 
bad. Mme. Helyette was an amazon of the 
days of Mme. de Montpensier. She wore a 
broad hat of soft felt, with a green feather, 
and her chamois tunic was confined at the 
waist by a scarf; her fair hair seemed to 
fall in natural curls; the neck, the chin, 
and the hands seemed young; the mouth 
was charming, delicately red and soft; a 
black mask concealed the rest.” 


The legend concerning this mys- 
terious beauty was told Thierray by 
the faithful Gervais. 


“¢The Lady Helyette, of Mont Revéche, 
was in love with a low country fellow; 
they say he was a little clerk of Clamecy. 
In order to get rid of her husband, who had 
discovered her intrigue, she studied the 
black art; she studied poisons; and to be 
at her ease she betook herself to the top of 
the donjon where you saw the furnaces. 
She composed a sweet beverage, which put 
her husband Trancheleon, of Mont Revéche, 
to a lingering death; and as the deed suc- 
ceeded without awakening the suspicions of 
justice, she resolved to espouse her gallant, 
the little clerk. But she learned that the 
rascal was already married in Rouergue, 
and she prepared to put him out of the way 
in the same fashion. So as she was 
blowing her devilish furnaces one fine night, 
some drug or other that she was spilling 
into the crucible flew up in her face, and 
gave her a frightful burn. This made a 
noise ; the lover got wind of it, and quitted 
the country. Madame Helyette lived alone, 

-and died at an old age, having from that 
day worn on her face what they call a loup, 
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and ordered herself to be interred in it, to 
conceal even in the grave the mark of her 
guilt. The ignorant peasants who put a 
construction of their own on everything, 
playing on the word “ loup,” say that she 
had tamed a great ugly wolf, and made 
him devour every one that did not pay their 
rent, and that he was buried at her feet, and 
that his ghost appears along with her. But 
that is all false, and I tell yqu it exactly as 
I heard it from Madame the Canoness, who 
knew it well, having been told it by the 
oldest curé in all the parishes round about, 
When she goes through the woods she 
keeps on her mask; within the chateau she 
removes it, and then only she is mischievous. 
I saw her just there where you are standing 
at this moment.’ ‘Had she removed her 
mask?’ ‘No; I made the sign of the cross 
before she had time, and she vanished on 
the instant.’” . 


Thierray, as was mentioned, dislik- 
ing his treatment by Eveline, has not 
visited Puy-Verdon for several days, 
making a pretended sprain his excuse. 
He thus writes to Flavien on this 
subject :— 


“The head-ache has been made for 
women who do not wish to be seen; the 
sprain has been brought into the world for 
men who do not wish to go and see them. 
Great conveniences both. The sprain no 
more disfigures a man than the head-ache 
does the woman. But the sprain has this 
advantage over the head-ache, that it lasts 
longer; that it lasts as long as you like, 
whilst it can be cured in twenty-four hours, 
It has been invented for the use of man, 
seeing that it is the development of a great 
moral force. ‘When you are in doubt do 
not act,’ says the wisdom of nations. I 
have then abstained from returning to Puy- 
Verdon; but I am too much a man of the 
world not to have a sprain for excuse. If 
my heart be not healed the day my sprain 
is, I will go and look after my chances, 
Eveline has frightened me; not that she is 
very crafty—she is a mere village coquette. 
I do not fear to be deceived by her; but 
though she has not force to outwit me, 
she has a mania of treating me as she 
would a fan.’” 


Some short time after writing the 
above, he was sitting at his fire, and 
about lighting his bowgie, when he 
heard the door quietly open, and some 
one enter very softly. Looking into 
the old tarnished chimney-glass— 


“ He saw behind him, towards the middle 
of the apartment, a strange and undefined 
figure, but bearing a resemblance to Mme, 
Helyette. ‘Oh, oh!’ said he, almost joy- 
ful of the discomfort in which he found 
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himself; ‘a hallucination! Now Ill know 
what that is like.’ 

“*He laid his taper on thechimney, looked 
still atthe apparition, found it more distinct, 
and being convineed that he was the sport 
of a phenomenon of the imagination, or of 
a phantasm, whose effect on him would be 
curious to mark, he had the coolness to 
light a second taper, and place it on the 
other end of the chimney, and then to turn 
slowly and calmly to the apparition. 

* Madame Helyette was standing immov- 
able at six steps from him. ‘So, so!’ said 
Thierray, a little paralyzed in his limbs, 
but still perfectly master of his will, even 
though speaking without being aware of it. 
‘The amazon, the hat, the plume, the mask, 
the whip, nothing is wanting. The hair as 
fair as Eveline’s, the youthful chin, the 
graceful neck. Well, well; I see you. 
Still, still; do not disappear.’ 

“At this moment, Thierray perceived 
that he was speaking aloud, and the very 
sound of his own voice frightened him. 
‘This is worse than I thought,’ said he, to 
himself, taking care not to articulate the 
words with his lips. ‘Perhaps it will 
deprive me of my reason;< I have had 
enough of it.’ He closed his eyes for a 
moment, supposing that when he would 
open them the phantom would have 
disappeared. While the vision was shut 
out, he thought of what should be done if 
it remained, and resumed his courage. 

“*No, Iam not mad,’ said he. ‘I must 
get a distinct notion of a phenomenon which 
has been much spoken of, and which I have 
always wished to examine for myself; and 
now that I am witnessing it, it would be a 
loss if I did not undergo its utmost influence.’ 

“Thus armed against his proper weak- 
ness, he opened his eyes; the lady of the 
loup was there. She had merely removed 
nearer the farther side of the room, 
and did not receive so much light. ‘The 
spectre is about to disappear,’ thought 
Thierray, ‘ let us approach it.’ He tried to 
move forward, but his limbs refused their 
service; his body was as powerless as 
much as his brain was vigorous and free. 
‘I will not swoon,’ said Thierray. ‘I would 
then remain in ignorance of the nature of 
this kind of delusion. Come! as I have 
power of speech, let my will do its duty.’ 
‘Approach!’ said he, to the phantom. ‘I 
command you. Remove your mask. I 
must see you.’ 

“ The spectre made a gesture of refusal. 


“Whether the effort of his will had in- 
creased his courage to a high degree, or the 
gesture of the figure bore a character of 
reality, Thierray felt his feet freed from the 
marble hearthstone, and he advanced, say- 
ing, in a tone almost jovial, ‘Hah! I'll 
soon remove your mask.’ The spectre drew 
back, and lightly swept round the room, 
followed by Thierray, whose limbs were not 
yet perfectly free, but whose powers in- 
creased at the sight of the apparition endea- 
vouring to escape. The disturbance woke 
the parrot, who screeched out, in a tone 
more distinct and sinister than usual, ‘ My 
good friends, I am going to die’* <A cry of 
terror came from the throat of Madame 
Helyette, and she fell fainting into a chair. 

“‘Thierray now seeing that he had been 
mystified by some thoroughly live being, 
advanced and took her by the arm. He 
nv longer believed that he had to do with a 
phantom of the brain. Nevertheless, he 
had had such a struggie with himself, that 
if in place of a palpable creature he had 
only met the void, he would have fallen in 
a swoon—would have perhaps died. 

“ He was answered by a burst of laugh- 
ter. It was Eveline, clad exactly like the 
portrait of the defunct Mme. Helyette, and 
dazzlingly beautiful in the costume, which 
seemed as if invented for her.” 


Thierray was little pleased and 
much dismayed by this mad freak of 
Eveline’s; who having secured the 
connivance of a faithful assistant of old 
Gervais, so far as leaving some doors 
open and shutting others were con- 
cerned, had hoped to terrify her back- 

yard lover a little, to witness his dis- 
may, make her way out undiscovered, 
andenjoy his version of the adventure 
ina day or two at Puy-Verdon. She 
thought nothing of riding about in 
the woods till nine o’clock next morn- 
ing, when she might present herself 
as returning from her early exercise. 
As the affair turned out otherwise, 
she assumed all the courage she could 
muster, and when poor Thierray 
gently hinted at the danger she had 
dared, she gave him an answer which 
disarmed him at once.t 


“All the danger that can happen toa 
chaste girl and an honourable man is, that 
they may chance to love one another. 








* During the last weeks of the poor canoness’s pilgrimage she frequently repeated 
“ Mes bons amis, je vais mourir.” The words avere deeply impressed on Poll’s organs of 
speech by the solemnity of the occasion. They were the only ones he condescended to 


pronounce after his mistress’s death. 


+ There is not in the rather long conference which follows in the original anything to 
give offence. Nothing on one side but confiding, innate purity, and on the other, but 


manly tenderness and respect. 
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Well, we are young—we are equal—we are 
free. There is no obstacle between us; and 
if I must acknowledge it, my father re- 
proached me the last day you came to visit 
us because I was somewhat cruel to you, 
and because I did not speak to him seriously 
enough on the subject.’” 


The frankness and genuine mo- 
desty of Eveline, notwithstanding 
her wild humour, makes Thierray’s 
mind somewhat easy. She feeling no 
necessity for petulance, or coquetry, 
or display, exhibits without design, 
the many good qualities of her better 
nature ; and he judges, for the first 
time, that he might hope for happi- 
ness in a union with her. He sus- 
pects that she has a tolerably deep 
affection for himself; and she is 
sretty confident that he will demand 
i hand from her father before the 
world is a day older. She gets out of 
the chateau without being perceived 
by old Gervais or his wife ; and, fol- 
lowed by her groom, and watched at 
a distance by Thierray, she spends ¢ 
couple of hours in the forest. He is 
sure to pay an early visit at the 
chateau, and be at the door-steps to 
receive her on her return from her 
early ride. 

Alas, something had occurred to 
disappoint the hopes of one and the 
other of the lovers. Flavien had 
written to his friend Thierray, a pretty 
circumstantial account of his proceed- 
ings with regard to Mme. Dutertre ; 
and the narrative, though not bring- 
ing much blame on her, was not cal- 
culated to give pleasure in perusal 
to the most confident of husbands. 
Thierray, sending a manuscript of 
some poetry to Nathalie had, by a 
most woful mistake, enclosed Fla- 
vien’s letter in the packet ; and she, 
after some struggles with her better 
nature (for she was not without a 
better side to her character), showed 
the unlucky missive ,to her father. 
We have no space for the terrible 
sufferings of the worthy man and 
loving husband on looking through 
the letter. When Thierray, who 
thought that Eveline had already 
made a confidant of her father as to 
the last night’s adventure, made any 
allusion to the circumstance, M. Du- 
tertre, supposing that he was referring 
to the mistake about the letter, 
showed that he wished nothing fur- 
ther to be said on the subject. Thier- 
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ray being very sensitive as to the 
inequality of the marriage, regarding 
the property on one side, and the 
want of it on the other, felt piqued, 
and soon took leave, without making 
any demand whatever, and sulked 
in his old chateau for gog@l. 

This was very wide of Eveline’s 
expectations. She was completely in 
the dark as to Thierray’s intentions, 
and took a way of her own to clear 
up her doubts. She would not enter 
Mont Revéche again with the know- 
ledge of any one but Thierray himself. 
The little chapel at the back of 
the chateau was being repaired, 
and a ladder resting against one of 
the windows, and this she espied in 
one of her courses on horseback. 
Flavien has come to visit his friends, 
and they are conversing at night in 
the salon, when they are startled b 
a cry in the direction of the chapel. 
There they find poor Eveline, sutter- 
ing from a dislocation of her foot. 
She had been seized with a giddiness 
on the édge of the window, and had 
leaped into the room without know- 
ing the distance todhe ground. 

Here was a situation! Some fo- 
mentation was applied, and a little 
relief given, but how was the poor 
patient to be smuggled home with no 
Injury to her fair fame? She la- 
mented with bitter tears her rash- 
ness ; but what was to be done? At 
last, they fixed on the best course in 
the circumstances. Flavien went 
forth in the morning to seek her 
father. He was not expected from a 
journey till next night; but what 
should meet Flavien’s eye but the 
carriage of Mme. Dutertre, who was 
outonan early mission of mercy. After 
some hesitation, he explains to her 
the critical position of Eveline. 
Though she is aware of the danger to 
be incurred by herself, she at once 
dismisses her attendants, and _ gets 
into the carriage, and drives to Mont 
Revéche, Flavien acting as coachman. 
Eveline, unperceived by strange eyes, 
is brought and left in a summer- 
house in the park. She is sought for 
and found, and a tale invented of a 
fall she got from a neighbouring rock. 
But lackeys’ tongues are free, and 
Nathalie’s eyes and ears acute. She 
soon learns that Mime. Dutertre has 
been, after having dismissed her at- 
tendants, driven to Mont Revéche by 
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her admirer, and it is not long till 
her father is as well informed on the 
subject as herself. He asks his wife 
whether she has taken such and such 
a drive with such and such a coach- 
man. She does not deny the fact, 
but says nowa word as to the object. 
He says a few dreadful words and 
leaves her. Meantime, Thierray 
misses the fatal letter, and, dreading 
the probable consequences, Flavien 
and he set out for Puy-Verdon, 
Thierray having in his pocket an an- 
swer of Olympia to an impassioned 
letter of Flavien’s, wherein her igno- 
rance of his former intentions, her 
thorough innocence, and her devoted 
attachment to her husband are mani- 
fest. Dutertre meeting Flavien, with- 
out divining his intention, challenges 
him to instant combat. The present 
is no time for explanation. So, 
at least, thinks the young noble- 
man, and he is on the point of serv- 
ing as atarget for the pistol of the 
wretched husband (determined, on 
his own side, not to fire), when 
Thierray, who has been delayed be- 
hind, comes on the scene. He in- 
sists on Dutertre reading the letter, 
and they part without any further 
hostile demonstration. Dutertre has- 
tens home to ask forgiveness of his 
wronged wife, but he finds her in- 
sensible to praise or reproach. How- 
ever, after a severe fit, in which she 
is affectionately tended by the repent- 
ant Nathalie; she recovers for a 
while, but all her desire to live for the 
happiness of husband and family, and 
all their love and sympathy, are un- 
availing. She dies in about a year, 
and her husband finds life a dreary 
wilderness henceforth. This sad 
affair, and the loss of a good part of 
M. Dutertre’s possessions through 
the negligence of a friend, have a good 
effect on the disposition of Eveline. 
Her union with the worthy man of 
letters turns out a happy one. The 
— little Benjamine marries Ama- 

eus, and they are happy, of course. 
Flavien is filled with remorse, and 
wanders into Italy. There he meets 
the equally-remorseful Nathalie, and 
takes every opportunity to heap re- 
proaches on her. She endures it all 
without a shadow of defence, and he 
tires of scolding before she tires of 
being scolded. He at last fairly loves 
her, and after many self-accusations, 


asks her father for his consent, which, 
of course, is not withheld. This ter- 
mination will take our readers by 
surprise; it will not surprise the 
readers of “ Mont Revéche” at all. 

It is profoundly to be regretted 
that the finest productions of our 
author, exhibiting her imaginative 
and eloquent powers in their perfec- 
tion, were devoted to the upholding 
of unholy love, and to determined 
assaults on the bulwarks of social 
order and family happiness. Some 
of George Sand’s admirers in every- 
thing regret that her later works are 
not marked with the vigour, the elo- 
quence, the matchless style of her 
earlier ones. It must be remembered, 
however, that when a cause is to be 
tried in court, there is greater need of 
fluency, and sophistry, and powers of 
persuasion, in the advocate who 
supports the dishonest or criminal 
party, than in him who defends the 
cause of justice. Besides, it is much 
easier to make a weak, or imperfect, 
or wicked character interesting to the 
general mass of readers, than an 
amiable or faultless one. 

Let our readers be assured, that 
whenever our authoress consults her 
own better feelings and calm judg- 
ment, she is still fully competent to 
produce charming delineations of 
worthy, amiable, and unselfish cha- 
racter in middle life, or among old- 
fashioned country folk ; most delight- 
ful figures of innocent, amiable, and 
right-minded young girls; devoted 
attachment of poor helpless creatures 
to their benefactors ; truthful sketches 
of rough, and picturesque, and quiet 
scenery ;—and all touched with such 
charms of a sweet, and rich, and flow- 
ing style, as we ees see from the 
pen of any other novelist. 

Whenever her mind goes back, and 
fixes itself strongly on scenes of wrotig 
suffered by henmself or any other gifted 
woman, from talented, and caprici- 
ous, and selfish men of letters, or 
poets, or painters, or musicians — 
adieu to anything edifying, or con- 
soliug, or commonly moral in her next 
publication! Probably, she has no 
ill intention, but her own or her 
friend’s wrongs make her unscrupu- 
lous, and she enters into details, and 
uses language which, coming from 
the mouth of a refined lady in a 
mixed company, would astonish many 
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of her hearers. There are so many 
beautiful and agreeable things in the 
book selected, which we have not 
been able to touch upon, and the in- 
tention and spirit are so commendable, 
and there is, through the greater part 
of it, such -an atmosphere of good- 
ness, that we feel we have done it 
but very moderate justice. Let us be 
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understood, however, as giving this 
praise to “ Mont Revéche,” with an 
eye to novels of the same and other 
French writers. It is fully as harm- 
less as our own popular stories of the 
sensational class; but Mrs. Marsh, 
or Mrs. Oliphant, or Mrs. Ellis, would 
feel little flattered by being mistaken 
as the authoress. 


YACHTING FOR MACKEREL OFF GUERNSEY AND SARK. 


Tue spring had proven itself only a 
second and a very disagreeable edition 
of the winter, accompanied, as it was 
all through by indefatigable east and 
north-east winds, which never tired 
of blowing for a single day. At last, 
however, we did get a fine, hot, sum- 
mer-like week ; and when the weather 
seemed to have set in steadily for sum- 
mer, invalids began to bestir them- 
selves, and think of ways and means 
of atoning for their long and dreary 
imprisonment in-doors. I was a re- 
sident at St. Aubin’s, about the pret- 
tiest port in all Jersey ; and the house 
I occupied was decidedly the prettiest, 
and the most eligibly situated for 
summer enjoyment. In the garden 
we had Chaumotitelle pears in abun- 
dance, with beautiful flowers and 
odorous bushes. Then we had a very 
king of a fig-tree, shading magnifi- 
cently a large flat that projects over 
the sea, and yielding most delicious 
fruit whenever the neighbour’s chil- 
dren allowed them to come to matu- 
rity. On this flat there was a natty 
little hot-house, which served as a 
dressing-room for ladies, whence the 
niobes emerge matutinally of a fine 
summer's day, in costumes that make 
them somewhat resemble seals, and 
diving through a trap-door, and down 
a ladder, into the cool, pleasant-look- 
ing sea, there they disport themselves 
gaily amidst a posse of other niobes 
from other neighbouring houses. 

All this, you will say, has nothing 
to do with yachts and mackerel fish- 
ing? But it has, though, for I was 
on this flat, enjoying the morning sun 
and breeze, and at an hour later than 
that devoted to the ladies’ bathing, 
when my friend, the Captain, walked 
over from the pier to join me, and 
proposed a yachting excursion to 


Guernsey and Sark, to commingle 
pleasure with mackerel-fishing. I 
cordially accepted the invitation—it 
was just what I wanted, both for 
mind and body ; and so it was settled 
that we should start next morning 
(returning the same evening in time 
for supper and a bed ashore), when 
the tide served at 3, A.M. 

If I had been bound for Hong- 
Kong or Hakodadi, or any other dis- 
tant foreign part, my wife could not 
have been thrown into a greater bus- 
tle and confusion in preparing those 
creature comforts which she supposed 
must be indispensable for such a trip. 
As for myself, being an invalid and 
nervous, I caught the infection from 
her, and thoroughly tired myself by 
packing and unpacking utterly useless 
articles of clothing, &c., in a carpet- 
bag. If there had been an agency 
established at St. Aubin’s, I should 
certainly have gone and insured my 
life, as a necessary preliminary to leav- 
ing my wife for a whole day andnearly 
half a night. You will be pleased 
to recollect that such was the utmost 
limit allotted for our absence. Had I 
known otherwise, all the persuasive 
oratory in the world could not have 
induced me to quit my home. It was 
past midnight when the chickens, and 
the pies, and the cakes, &c., were pro- 
nounced to be duly cooked and packed. 
Long before this, every other inmate 
of .the house had retired to rest, 
and the last operation was to heap up 
the kitchen fire with coals, so as to 
have a nice, hot cup of tea before 
starting in the morning. But for all 
the sleep we were destined to get, we 
might as well have kept out of bed 
altogether. The short, fitful naps 
were only so many winks of intense 
misery and nervous anxiety. The 
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dread of oversleeping oneself, and 
the sleeping-waking sensation of 
alarm lest the Captatn’s loud knock 
of warning should every instant come 
to the street door, made sleep a 
mockery ; and so, as it was daylight, 
about 2, a.m., 1 hurriedly dressed 
myself, and plunging my fevered 
head into a bucket of cold water, 
went out into the early morning air, 
and felt wonderfully refreshed. For 
my own part, I know of no greater 
misery than the farce of going forth, 
for a picnic or a pleasure party, after 
a sleepless night ; and at the eleventh 
hour I was very ready to cry off had 
I not been put to utter confusion and 
shame by the sudden brisk appari- 
tion of my iron-constitutioned friend, 
whose sparkling black eyes and grin- 
ning ivory was all, save the extreme 
tip of his nose, which could be 
distinguished amidst a profusion of 
black beard and moustache. We had 
just time to swallow a cup or two of 
scalding hot tea, when the tide served, 
and, laden with baskets and bundles, 
we hurried down into the punt, and 
so got rowed aboard the gallant yacht, 
yclept the Sylvia, three tons burden, 
and a very seagull in swiftness and 
elegance ; and casting off her moor- 
ings, hoisted up the sails, and so got 
lazily swept by the tide out towards 
the mouth of the bay. 

There was not a breath of air, not 
a ripple on the silvery, silent deep, 
save only where a multitude of rocks 
made the current froth and rush in 
little vortices through narrow chan- 
nels, or round some isolated reef. 
The morning light, at that early hour, 
seemed to wink and blink, as though 
Aurora had outraged the natural re- 

ose of earth and sea, and, like Dame 
Bardon of yore, loved to disturb all 
members of her immediate household 
just when sleep came freshest and 
balmiest. No lark was so foolish 
from its secluded nest as to mistake 
the sickly hue of daylight for the re- 
gular morning hour for soaring up 
high into the heavens, and shaking 
the dew-drops oif their wings. There 
was plenty of dew falling, which onl 
contributed to the general wretche 
aspect of affairs. There was nothing 
to interrupt the intense silence of the 
hour ; not a sti or a sound on shore 
—not even the splash of some sportive 
or terrified fish. Everything seemed 
profoundly asleep, and asfor ourselves, 


the crew of the yacht (four in num- 
ber), we looked like troubled spirits 
forsaking the land, where all things 
are forgotten, and surreptitiously car- 
ried out of its influence by the work- 
ing of the undercurrent of the re- 
ceding tide. 

By the time it was half past four, 
we were just clear of the outermost 
cape, and favoured by occasional cats- 
paws, which were beyond description 
refreshing, worked, tack and tack, as 
far as we could, out to sea, where 
eventually catching a slant, we ran 
gallantly along St. Aubin’s bay, en- 
Joying the wildand picturesque scenery 
of that spot, so often fatal to poor 
mariners during the heavy winter 
gales that beset this island. When 
the sun rose it should have been mid- 
day, judging by my usual hour of 
turning out of a morning, and by the 
weary calculation of the hours that 
had. elapsed since that cup of tea in 
the kitchen at home. I would have 
paid any price for another such re- 
freshing warm draught, just to shake 
off the chill that pervaded my whole 
system ; but this was out of the 
question, as the Sylvia was only 
built for regattas, and not with an 
eye to the comfort of passengers or 
crew. She had no cooking apparatus 
on board, and no place to light a fire ; 
so we had to wait till the sun got 
hotter, and when the mail-boat, from 
St. Helier’s to Southampton, rushed 
by us, like some roaring monster of 
the deep much addicted to bellowing 
and smoking, and nearly swamped us 
in the local tempestuous waves raised 
by her paddle-wheels, we swabbed 
the decks, and gave the passengers 
three hearty cheers, and then sat 
down to our collation. Everybody 
furnished his own prog and drink. 
The two old salts that managed the 

acht under the Captain’s guidance, 

ad provisioned themselves with about 
six quartern loaves and a small barrel 
of cider, besides three-quarters of a 
goodly-sized Dutch cheese. To ob- 
serve the methodical precision with 
which they stowed away one-third of 
their supply, with the assistance of a 
sailor’s knife and a tin pannikin, leav- 
ing the rest to be equally divided into 
two repasts during the remainder of 
the day—I say to watch them was 
an exhilarating sight, and gave quite 
aspur to our appetites. ‘ 

I am not much addicted to moral- 
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izing or philosophizing, but I could 
not fail to observe the singularly 
cheerful effect that breakfast pro- 
duced upon us all. It shook off the 
drowsy sensation of the morning, and 
inspired us with’a buoyancy of spirits 
that was really delightful. Under the 
benign influence of an after-breakfast 
pipe, we lolled back on the shady 
oo of the deck, and awaited a fair 
breeze, or a breeze of any description, 
with the exemplary patience of so 
many Jobs. And come the breeze did 
at last, stiflish and squallish, and 
blew, unfortunately, just in the op- 
posite direction from the one we 
wanted. But what did the Sylvia 
care for a foul wind? It was just 
what she wanted to show off her 
pranks and oceanic agility. No arm- 
chair could have been easier than my 
seat near the stern, so gracefully did 
she fly over the foaming waters, dip- 
ping ever and anon, like a petrel, and 
then speeding away again over the 
watery waste. We sailed tack until 
nigh upon midday when, although 
there was evidently no chance of any 
mackerel-fishing, the real excitement 
of the day commenced. We had got 
into the drift of shipwrecked goods, 
which oftentimes, after many months 
tossing upon the deep, were hurled 
in here by the senile winds and 
currents, affording an _ occasional 
windfall to some hardy fishers from 
Guernsey or Sark—windfalls which 
else were cast upon the almost deso- 
late islands of Jethou and Herm. My 
friend, the Captain, had been chief 
officer of an Indiaman in his time, and 
was every inch a thoroughly prac- 
tical and theoretical sailor (he is now 
a Captain of Artillery, being equally 
at home with either gunpowder or 
salt-water). I have already, I believe, 
stated that the Captain had a pair of 
eyes peering out from behind a wil- 
derness of whiskers, and like a couple 
of light-houses ; these were now well 
lit up for the purpose of observation, 
and it must be a small spec indeed 
upon the water that would have 
escaped his detection. I was athirst, 
and had dived down into the cabin 
after a draught of cider, when a sud- 
den commotion on deck made me 
drop the tin pot and rush up on deck 
as fast as I could. There, sure 
enough, on the weather-bow, was a 
something which we were luffing up 
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to as fast as we could. Conjecture 
was on the gui vive, what could it 
be, this floating booty on the waters ? 
As it bobbed up and down on the 
undulating waves, sometimes it look- 
ed like a human body ; sometimes a 
huge dead fish, but eventually it 
assumed very much the appearance of 
a sleeping turtle of huge dimensions, 
and we made immediate preparations 
to capsize my gentleman as the yacht 
silently, but swiftly, glided past. 
With outstretched arms, and our 
bodies poised rather perilously over 
the Soaks side, we awaited the pro- 
pitious moment. With one deter- 
mined clutch we seized upon the sup- 
posed monster, and the next minute 
we were fifty yards ahead, bearing in 
vur hands fragments of very rotten 
wood carefully enveloped with sea- 
weed and barnacles. It was the 
mast of some very large vessel which 
had been immersed in the water for 
heaven knows how long. So being 
disappointed as to turtle, the crew 
made up their minds to speculate in 
timber ; and the Captain, willing to 
favour their plans, jibed, and ran up 
to the deceptive object again. I 
mildly suggested that if it was the 
mast of a large vessel, its perpendi- 
cular position indicated the possibility 
of the vessel itself being at the bot- 
tom ; and as it was supposed the 
mast had been immersed in water for 
a considerably long period and was 
rotten, it was not improbable that a 
severe jerk might burst open the 
deck, and set adrift spars and beams, 
which might shoot up right under the 
Sylvia, and impale boat and crew 
before suffering us to settle down 
peaceably to the bottom. Not being 
a nautical man, however, my advice 
was scorned ; and boat-hooks and 
harpoons, and ropes with running 
knots prepared, All, however, to no 
purpose ; the upper part of the mast 
was so thoroughly rotted that no hold 
could be obtained upon it; and all 
the crew got for their bargain was a 
vast supply of matted seaweed which 
it took them some time to disentangle 
from their boat-hooks. That opera- 
tion having been at last successfully 
accomplished, nature piped all hands 
to dinner, and we, each one in our 
way, fared sumptugysly, and were 
filled. 

We had wasted much time cruising 
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after that deceitful mast; but we 
were destined yet to waste still more. 
We had just done dinner when a 
barrel hove in sight; quite a new- 
looking barrel too, and one that had 
evidently not been long afloat. Was 
it a barrel of flour, or a barrel of 
hiscuits, or a barrel of moist sugar ; 
mayhap a barrel of whisky or rum ; 
or, Who knows, perhaps it was gun- 
powder! Well, there was no fear 
of our meeting the fate of the cele- 
brated Irishman under Brighton 
Clitfs, for we had no hot pokers on 
board, and our pipes had been out 
for some considerable time ; so we 
determined to secure the barrel at 
any cost, whether empty or full. It 
proved, however, to be a very tartar 
of a barrel, and very nearly hauled 
our gallant captain over the side. It 
was empty, excepting a small quan- 
tity of sea-water, that gave it its 
equilibrium, and the head on one side 
had been knocked out. The crew, 
however, voted it a useful barrel, one 
that was just the thing to hold young 
potatoes or onions; so we spent 
another half hour cruising after it, 
and lost it after all. 

It was now past 4, P.M., and we had 
lost way instead of making any. The 
Sylvia must put into Guernsey to 
secure sundry paints, and other indis- 

yensables necessary for her, a new 
or to make a decent début in the 
forthcoming regatta at Gorey. So 
allavailablesail wasset,and we worked 
tack and tack, sailing almost right in 
the wind’s eye, and surrounded by a 
picture the most charming conceivable. 
The water was of the deepest and 
intensest blue, plentifully crested 
with what sailors call cauliflowers. 
There were ships and boats of all 
dimensions a chiens: some at 
anchor inside of the port of Guernsey ; 
others trying to work into that de- 
sirable haven. Before us was the 
rapidly-developing town and fortifi- 
cations of this most picturesque little 
island ; to ourright were innumerable 
rocks, with Jethou, Herm, and Sark 

lpably prominent against the deep 
lue sky behind them ; and in the 
narrow channel, through which ves- 
sels to and from England pass into 
Guernsey, the little steamer from 
Alderney, returging from delivering 
the mail ‘which fad reached Guernsey 
that morning, and fetching those 


letters that were to be forwarded by 
the return mail on the morrow. Far 
astern were the dim outlines of my 
temporary home of two years. ex- 
perience, Jersey. In due course we got 
to the anchorage, and came to amidst 
a variety of small craft and yachts, 
and then the boat went on shore, and 
returned with the appalling intelli- 
gence that the paint would not be 
ready till late in theevening, when 
the tide would be out ; and so we had 
to make the best of a bad job, and 
rough it as well as we could that 
night. There were two long berths 
on either side of the cabin, which 
being covered with spare sails, ac- 
commodated three of us. The fourth, 
who was an old salt, made himself 
comfortable for the night in a coil of 
cable lined with an old sail, and down 
a circular sail cabin about four feet 
in diameter and ,three feet deep. 
These necessary arrangements being 
completed, the sails furledand covered 
with tarpaulin, we hurried up on 
deck, and getting a mild cordial from 
the shore as a substitute for hot tea, 
made ourselves as comfortable and 
cosey as could be. 

It turned out a lovely calm even- 
ing ; and when the sun was behind 
the islands, the harbour was literally 
swarming with little rowing boats, 
crammed as full as they could pos- 
sibly carry. Most of the occupants 
were saucy boys and girls full of im- 
pertinent remarks and insinuations ; 
the boys all smoking pipes, and mak- 
ing frequent applications to flasks that 
they carried round their necks. There 
were some few larger boats, however, 
which carried pater familrases, with 
mamma’s, and all the sons and daugh- 
ters ; and these being mostly of a 
musical turn, serenaded vessel after 
vessel with really well-executed songs, 
each one taking his or her part to 
perfection, and the whole constituting 
a melody touching and beautiful. 
Their version of the “Canadian Boat 
Song,” “The Pilot,” and “ Home, 
Sweet Home” were so pathetic that 
I was so far overcome as to be com- 
pelled to blow my nose, and have re-~ 
course to the aforementioned cordial, 
just to enliven my spirits a little. 

The harbour of Guernsey is yet inan 
incomplete state; and that portion 
opposite to the fort has a singularly 
useful machine attached to it, which 
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works by steam, digging up the mud 
into a lot of huge buckets suspended 


- toa large wheel in full motion, which, 


as it brought the buckets to a sutfi- 
cient elevation, emptied their con- 
tents into a large sieve, through 
which aH the mud was filtered into a 
lighter on one side, whilst the stone 
and shingle were cast into another 
lighter on the opposite side; and 
when one pair of lighters were laden, 
they rowed off their cargoes heaven 
knows where (I had no time or op- 
portunity of inquiring); and two 
other lighters took their places. On 
surveying this wheel in the dusk, 
and from the distance at which we 
were anchored, these queer-shaped 
buckets looked for all the world like 
cowled monks doing penance on a 
treadmill. About ten o’clock the ne- 
cessary paints came otf from the shore, 
in addition to a very stale mackerel, 
to serve for bait, and a fresh supply 
of quartern loaves. We were to go 
out at daybreak next morning to 
cruise upon the bank off Sark and op- 
posite Guernsey, fully determined to 
carry home a boat-loag of mackerel. 
All things being arranged, we turned 
in for the night, and I must confess 
that I slept better than I had done 
for many a long night, despite the 
bolt-ropes which were rather hard 
when they got under one’s ribs. 

I heard something roaring like a 
bull down the hatchway, which rous- 
ed me from the most profound and 
the sweetest of slumbers. It was the 
gentleman that had slept in the 
coil of cable, who possibly finding his 
berth untenable, had availed himself 
of the earliest ray of daylight to rout 
out his mate and the skipper, and 
these obeyed the summons with 
alacrity, thoughtfully closing the 
hatch atter them, and leaving me to 
get another snooze. I slept long and 
well until the motion of the boat an- 
nounced to me that we had got into a 
stiffish breeze. The perpetually jibing 
very much bothered me at first, and 
I thought we must have drifted 
amongst rocks and shoals, and were 
endeavouring to beat out of the ditti- 
culty ; presently, however, a lively 
hail followed by a brisk conversation 
in patois, convinced me that there 
was no great danger to apprehend ; 
still we kept on jibing, and fresh 
voices burst in upon me. Curiosity 
overcame sleep, and I made my way 
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on deck, just in time to witness a 
most glorious sunrise and a maritime 
picture such as it seldom falls to the 
lot of travellers to behold. As far as 
the eye could reach all around, and 
extending to the Sylvia, as though 
she were the focus to a common circle, 
were fishing-boats, pleasure-boats, 
and yachts, of every size and shape 
conceivable, both as to hull and the 
cut of their sails ; and the variety of 
colour of the various sails gave one 
the notion of navigating a sea covered 
with beautiful nautiluses, or Poftu- 
guese men-of-war. There were blue 
sails, purple sails, Indian red, deep 
yellow, carmine, azure green, snowy 
white, dense brown, rose-cvloured 
sails, and sails nearly jet black, and 
the boats themselves were painted of 
every hueoftherainbow. Every boat 
carried at least two men ; every man 
was fierce and whiskery, and, with 
hardly an exception, every man 
sported blue Guernsey frocks, and 
carried on their heads some “ sou- 
westers,” some, straw hats, and not 
a few, greasy red night-caps ; and the 
way in which they manceuvred their 
various boats was after the caiques of 
Constantinople, the most astonishing 
feat of steering that I ever beheld. 
The constant jibing at first perfectly 
bewildered one ; a fleet of lively boats 
that were close under our bows, were 
suddenly under our stern, and vice 
versd with those that were steering® 
close under our stern ; we crossed each 
other at shaking-hand distance, and 
chassez-croiseyed, and went through 
all the most intricate figures of a ma- 
ritime quadrille, or reel, or jig, the 
boats moving about like sylphs, and 
curtseying to each other as they fell 
and rose upon the sea. Every face 
in every boat, our own excepted, 
looked bronzed, and hardened to any 
amount of fatigue and exposure; 
every arm was nut-brown and sinewy ; 
and as each boat had several lines 
out, and we were on a bank famous 
for them,the mackerel came popping 
out of the water and flopping. about 
the boats’ bottoms in every direction, 
and as fast as the fishers could haul 
them up. One old weazened French- 
man, who kept under our lee for ever 
so long, had caught half a hundred 
mackerel before # was ten o’clock. 
About that propitious hour we caught 
our first and last—a fine mackerel, who 
was immediately subjected to the 
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most painful process of having the 
sides of his tail sliced off to serve as 
fresh and alluring bait, and poor 
mackerel was thrown into a_ basket, 
whence he speedily flounced out 
upon the clean decks of the yacht, 
and gave them the appearance of a 
butcher’s stall. It was painfully 
wonderful to see how long that fish 
survived, and what an immense 
amount of blood it lost before it 
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eventually gave in anddied. Itseemed 
as if all the other mackerels in the sea 
had an inkling of their comrade’s 
fate, and kept carefully away from our 
luring baits. At all events, we had 
caught no more when midday had 
arrived, and as a gale was setting in, 
and all the other boats were flying 
for shelter, we, too, bore away and 
reached St. Aubin’s in something less 
than a three hours run, 


THE ACTUAL POSTURE OF IRISH INTERESTS: AGRICULTURAL CHANGE AND 
MANUFACTURING PROMISE. 


THE honest and growing attention 
bestowed by practical-minded men 
throughout the kingdom upon the 
mercantile interests and manufac- 
turing capabilities of Ireland, is a 
circumstance of hopeful augury. 
Whiist the ears of our English fellow- 
countrymen were filled with the din 
of Irish agitations, and the question 
sometimes arose whether Ireland 
would have to be reconquered, or 
was, after all, worth the trouble of 
keeping—whilst the conviction was 
still universal in England, shared by 
educated and uneducated alike, that 
property and life were equally in- 
secure at this side of the Channel, 


-—it was impossible to get a hearing 


for any calm and rational statement 
regarding the manifold opportunities 
afforded by Ireland for profitable 
enterprise, or, with any chance of 


success, to invite English capitalists 
to invest their money in extensive 
undertakings upon our soil. The 
persons so addressed would have de- 
livered their answer gruffly enough. 
The Irish operatives would work 
only when it pleased them, how it 
pleased them, and upon what terms 
they chose. If they should strike, 
there would bg no labour-market to 
recruit from. Suppose Englishmen 
or Scotchmen introduced, these bar- 
barians would simply wreck and 
burn the Saxon factory. Our rivers 
ran idly to the sea ; our mines were 
neglected ; our lands undrained ; our 
towns unconnected by railway, though 
ten thousand miles of the iron 
road already crossed and re-crossed 
English counties; our ports were 
deserted ; and agitators blamed the 
“ foreigner” for the desolation which 
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was their own work. Even then 
thoughtful patriots, though their 
audience was limited, and an imme- 
diate result from their labours could 
no® be expected, spoke eloquently, 
andin no empirical spirit, of Ireland's 
unworked capabilities, pointing out 
wierein our wealth consisted, and 
how it might be developed. But 
these persons were before the tiie. 
It was the age of chimera, and until 
that era had passed away, the pro- 
phets of peaceful toil and sagacious 
enterprise would preach in vain. 
The attempt to turn the attention of 
the people to practical concerns was 
futile. Other leaders held sway, and 
for what useful public works the 
Government undertook, the states- 
men by whom they were devised re- 
ceived abuse only. Even these en-* 
terprises were easily perverted from 
their purpose, and converted into the 
means of aggrandizing individuals, 
and promoting the selfish ends of 
cliques. But all nations have, some- 
time or other, their crisis; and Ivre- 
land, in the interval since that day, 
has gone through a series of extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes. As these pro- 
ceeded, the party who incontinently 
boasted of our agricultural strength, 
and military resources, were startled 
not less than those who had gloomily 
despaired of our redemption. The 
Famine, the Emigration mania (for 
such it became), and the Land Revo- 
lution, went to the root of many evils ; 
but it is less well known that 
these social modifications were in pro- 
gress, unsuspected by political leaders, 
from the year 1831, when such ill- 
ordered and crude prosperity as be- 
fore existed reached its culmination, 
though their action upon a large scale 
was only visible when universal pov- 
erty bad hurried into the space of afew 
months’ occurrences, that which must, 
in any case, have soon come about. 
The solemn and stupendous event of 
the Famine blasted the hopes of those 
who expected relief through organic 
changes, and thenceforth a variety of 
irresistible influences came into opera- 


- tion, promoted by no party, projected 


by no conspiracy, carried out accord- 
ing to no policy, but astounding to all 
parties and classes alike, which, in a 
few short years, have so altered the 
face of things, that those who have 
lived through the period, and were 
familiar with what preceded, often 
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fancy themselves in another country, 
and are fairly puzzled by the com- 
pleteness of the transformation. The 
public man of 1846 or 1848, who has 
not yet unlearned the delusions of 
those days, is a pitiable spectacle, 
a curiosity in whom we have much 
the same interest as in the animal 
life of an extinct world. There 
are only some half-dozen altoge- 
ther such personages left, and, if not 
always amusing, they are at all 
events perfectly innocuous. The 
Irish people have now got upofi 
quite another tack; and though 
lingering frailties interrupt our social 
peace, the battle with our national 
vices is really won. Questions of 
practical utility have the unmistak- 
able supremacy over the flights of 
fancy and of passion on behalf of 
“ Fatherland,” and a difficulty is no 
longer experienced in getting English- 
men and Irishmen to engage earnestly 
in any discussion which concerns 
their mutual interests, as agricultur- 
ists, traders, or manufacturers. 

How terrible was the midnight of 
our discontent and destitution the 
documents before us sadly reveal. 
The information is now perfected, 
and the story may be looked at in 
fresh lights. First of all, let it be 
observed that, although the popula- 
tion of Ireland attained the hishest 
point in 1841, when it stood at above 
eight millions, the reaction had begun 
before that year, and the “surplus” 
had already found an outlet. The 
Famine, therefore, did not originate 
what is called the Exodus, but only 
aggravated it. Ten years before the 
potato failure a large emigration was 
In progress, and the drain became 
more rapid between five and seven 
years after that disaster than at any 
time during its ravages. The pinnacle 
of our numerical increase was, in truth, 
reached in 1831. Between 1821 and 
1831 the growth of our people is re- 
corded as within a few thousands of a 
million, the only town showing a 
trifling decrease being Drogheda. 
Between 1831 and 1841, however, the 
total increase had fallen to 407,000, 
or less than half; and this decrease, 
as compared with the expectation 
which the former decennium justified, 
it is worth bearing in mind, was 
largest in the greater cities and towns, 
Dublin showing a decline of not less 
than 26,000 in round numbers ; Cork, 
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of 26,000 ; Limerick, of 18,000 ; and 
Galway, of 15,000. As during this 
period the agriculturists were prospe- 
rous, and no disturbing causes of a 
social kind existed, the decline is 
solely referable to emigration; and 
this emigration, moreover, was a 
natural movement, for which neither 
governments nor political agitations 
(the latter did not assume magnitude 
until the earlier years of the succeed- 
ing decade) are responsible. The 
great Irish Emigration, in fact, com- 
menced in the year 1835, at the same 
date exactly that a small immigration 
begins to figure for the first time in 
the statistics—that is, when facilities 
of communication by steam-vessels at 
moderate rates of fare to and from 
England and Scotland were first 
attorded. The earliest direction of 
this emigration was England; and 
the emigrants were not in any 
large number agriculturists, but the 
unemployed or underpaid artisans and 
labourers of the leading towns. It 
was then also that English manufac- 
turing enterprise made a bound for- 
ward ; and owe readily obtained 
work at tempting wages. Those who 
emigrated, though largely of the 
Roman Catholic faith, were not by 
any means exclusively so ; ‘and it was 
in this emigration that Irish Protes- 
tantism lost the most considerable 
number of its operative-class adhe- 
rents. The sons and daughters of the 
same Irish emigration now appeal 
from Lancashire to the countrymen of 
their fathers for assistance in their 
time of need; and the numerical 
strength of this Irish elemgnt may be 
athered from the letters of an Irish 
man Catholic clergyman of Black- 
burn, who has lately taken an oppor- 
tunity of stating that in many of the 
Lancashire towns the Irish opera- 
tives number more or less nearly one- 
half of the whole unemployed work- 
men. This is remarkably true of 
Blackburn, Wigan, Stockport, Old- 
ham, and Rochdale. The foreign and 
colonial emigration from Ireland did 
not arise until a later period, the 
earlier expense and difficulty of tran- 
sit effectually preventing any exten- 
sive outgoing to America or Canada. 
Lancashire and Glasgow, London, and 
various large manufacturing towns in 
Englandand Scotland, where the Irish 
are now a large element, were easily 
reached. The particular importance 
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of remembering these facts is the 
pee they furnish that the Irish 
ixodus has followed a natural 
course, and resulted rather from the 
temptations other localities heldgout 
than from any misgovernment or 
poverty (previously to 1846, and after 
1852 at least) at home. 

Between 1846 and 1851 the balance 
of population went violently down 
upon the other side. The “ increase” 
is then found to be confined to a few 
towns—remarkably in the case of 
Belfast, to whose manufactures a 
fresh stir had been given. The 
growth of the Belfast population 
during this trying interval was, in 
actual numbers, almost as great as 
that of Dublin, the numbers being 
for Dublin, 25,635, and for Belfast, 
24,992; but the “decrease” in the 
rural districts and smaller towns was 
gigantic, universal, and unparalleled. 
How deeply is the fact graven upon 
the records of this century, that the 
decline in our population, during ten 
years, amounted to the enormous 
figure of 1,623,154! As was shown 
in a former number of the DuBLin 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, however, 
this decrease is referable, in much the 
smallest part, to deaths by starvation 
and disease during the faming period. 
On this interesting point a convenient 
and well-prepared record, in the 
invaluable Directory of Mr. Thom, 
is perfectly clear. The actual number 
of deaths from 1841 to 1851 was 
1,361,051—the figures are originally 
copied from the Census Returns. 
Of these deaths, those from extra- 
ordinary causes, confined mostly to 
the Famine years, reached a total of 
414,343, thus distributed (of course 
these estimates are only approxi- 
mately correct) :—Deaths from fever, 
222,029; from cholera, 35,989 ; from 
dysentery and diarrheea, 134,555; 
from starvation and exposure to cold, 
21,770. There is this most singular 
and important fact, at the same time, 
to be noted, that the total mortality 
for the ten years is not in excess 
of the ordinary ratio of deaths, on a 
mean of the number of the people 
between 1841 and 1851. Taking into 
account also the decline in marriages 
during the decade 1841-51, and the 
ay of births, it is further esta- 

lished, that the serious loss was not 
caused by mortality, but still, as 
before, by emigration; and in the 
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case of these years chiefly by emigra- 
tion to the United States. Between 
1843 and 1852 the Irish element in 
America assumed its important nu- 
merical position, and it was the 
suddenness of this Celtic invasion, as 
much as its extent, which produced 
the Native American, or Know- 
Nothing movement. The emigration 
from 1852 onward—and it continued 
to be enormous until 1858—was 
shared more largely with Australia. 
These figures prove beyond question 
that, had no famine ever occurred, 
the emigration; which began in Ire- 
land so soon as means were found 
of cheaply reaching the “ green hills 
that are far away,’ would have 
gone forward throughout the decade 
1841-51 at an increasing rate. Those, 
then, who refer it all to the famine, 
or, vaguely, to the operation of certain 
statutes, are blind to palpable and in- 
contestible facts. Natural causes 
and simple economic principles had 
most to do with it. The certainty, 
in the earlier stages of the emigra- 
tion, that the adventurer would 
benefit, especially if an agriculturist, 
stimulated anational tendency. The 
temptations of the gold-fields came 
in; and these influences, working 
together, achieved a result which it 
would be improper to lay to the 
credit of any one of them alone. It 
is an unfair straining of the facts, 
therefore, when one of the writers, 
the title of whose able treatise is 
laced at the head of this article, 
ewails the diminution of our popu- 
lation as a proof of decadence and 
increasing poverty. Had Ireland 
been as wealthy a country as Eng- 
land, the emigration would have been 
less extensive, for the temptations 
would not have had so compelling an 
influence, and the balance would be 
more rapidly redressed by a larger 
eas number of births; but 
ngland also lost during the same 
interval a considerable number of 
her people from the same causes; 
and, inshort, it was notin the nature of 
things that new countries should open 
up splendid prospects to the adven- 
turous without enticing a vast number 
of persons from the old ones who might 
have continued to live in tolerable 
comfort at home. Mr. Fisher asks— 
“Ts the reduction in our population 
a proof of our prosperity and a cause 
for congratulation p The answer is 
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this,—It is neither one nor the other ; 
but neither is it, on the other hand, 
proof of ruin, bankruptcy, and a 
national break-up. The loss of 
human labour is certainly a loss of 
wealth, but there was no resisting 
this competition of other countries 
for Irish bone and sinew. It was a 
necessity of the times—a thing no 
more to be avoided by skilful govern- 
ment than any convulsion in physical 
nature. 

Though hardly within the purpose 
of this article, it may be interesting 
to suggest here, that the politics of 
the various Irish emigrant sections, 
in England, in America, and in Aus- 
tralia, which exhibit so little change 
since the date of their several depar- 
tures from Ireland, represent in a 
striking manner the condition of Irish 
agitation at the distinct periods when 
they respectively left us. The Irish 
workmen of the English manufactur- 
ing towns, having quitted this country 
before the Repeal movement assumed 
importance, are strong religionists, 
but fall below the “ United States” 
emigrants of a more mature period 
in the quality of patriotism. The 
Ausiralian Irish have abandoned dis- 
loyal outcries, for the simple reason 
that they are so remote from England, 

s not to be able to cherish even a 
dream of sending a battalion of 
soldier-deliverers to Bantry or Kil- 
lala Bay, when Ireland’s opportunity 
shall arrive. The Irish in the: 
Northern States of America are nearer 
to us, and more thoroughly imbued 
with the ideas which they carried 
away in 1846. From California, 
again, whither most of the ’48 emi- 
grants fled, still periodically come those 
fiery outbursts that characterized the 
hotbloods of that day. This region 
is the scene of Brotherhoods of St, 
Patrick, and a host of secret societies 
for Ireland’s redemption. All these 
Irishmen abroad, however creditable 
in a sense their love for their native 
soil may be, fall into the common 
error of supposing that Ireland has 
not changed since they left it, and 
when, occasionally, one of them does 
revisit us, his boiling Celtism is some- 
thing our people cannot understand. 

The grand decline in our popula- 
tion took place among the small 
farming and labouring class, and no 
district of the country escaped. It 
will bear out our former position, teo, 
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when we mention that Ulster suffered 
almost as much as the other provinces, 
although its people were tolerably 
well employed during the years. of 
distress. The largest emigration from 
any Irish county went forth from 
Monaghan. The diminution in that 
county, between 1841-51, amounted 
to not less than 117 to the square 
mile, and in Cavan it was 93 to the 
squaré mile. In the summary by 
provinces, given in the Census of 1851, 
the decline is set down—for Ulster, 
48 per square mile; for Leinster, 39 ; 
for Munster, 57; for Connaught, 60; 
The following note to the tables in 
Thom’s Directory, shows the extent 
and character of the decline, dis- 
tinctly :-— . 


“The greater portion of this extraordi- 
nary decrease in the density of the popula- 
tion, took place in the rural districts, as a 
result of the famine and emigration of 1845 
and following years. Inthe whole of Ireland 
there has been a diminution of 53 persons 
to the square mile of the entire area, and of 
104 of the square mile of arable land. The 
decrease in Connaught was so high as 60 
persons to the square mile of the entire area, 
and 145 to the square mile of arable land; 
in Ulster, 48 to the square mile of the total 
area, and 126 to the square mile of arable 
land; in Munster the decrease, was to the 
square mile of the entire area, 57, and to 
each square mile of the arable land, 114; 
and the population of the province of 
Leinster decreased by 45 persons for every 
square mile of its general area, and by 58 
for the square mile of arable land.” 


That this emigration, in most re- 
spects a beneficial, though a severe 
agent of reform, involved a serious 
loss of resources to the country, is 
manifest. We required all these 
labourers to till the land properly, 
and to the cheapness with which they 
Worked in the decade 1831-41, is 
mainly to be imputed the apparent 
prosperity of those years. When the 
revolution occurred, by which our 
cheap labour was wholly taken away, 
we were forced to resort to a descrip- 
tion of farming not needing the serious 
outlay which wages constituted when 
men received up to two shillings per 
diem for ordinary field-work. Then 
came pasture-farming, and it being 
found to pay, it has, perhaps, been 
excessively practised. But this has 
arisen from no conspiracy of landlords 
to “exterminate the peasantry.” It 
is the result of the self-expatriation of 
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our people. It is an effect, not a 
cause. The gold fields and sheep- 
walks of Australia, the free grants of 
land in Canada, and the broad and 
fertile acres of Minnesota, have beech 
the despoilers. At this moment we 
are suffering from a deficient popula- 
tion. The machinery that rid us of the 
surplus has taken a greater number 
than we could spare. But to com- 
plain is foolish, when to check the 
outflow by artificial means is impos- 
sible. These transitions obey laws 
which we can in no wise control. 
Now, again, for example, the balance 
inclinesslightlyinourfavour. The war 
in America has partially stopped Irish 
emigration, and when our next Census 
is taken, the effect of this, in increasing 
our population, will unquestionably 
be apparent. 

These considerations, moreover, 
havean important bearing upona com- 
parison of our present wealth with 
whatit was in other times. Mr. Fisher 
makes such a comparison, without 
allowance for disturbing influences, 
and finds in the numerical decline of 
our people, and the social and agri- 
cultural changes consequent, omens 
of fast-coming ruin. We cannot 
agree in his sombre conclusions ; 
though, on the other hand, we shall 
not paint Ireland’s condition in the 
rosy hues so often laid on for political 
purposes. Weshall endeavour to put 
the case fairly. Mr. Fisher can show 
that by the blotting out of a crowd 
of small farms, mostly under fifteen 
acres, the actual number of our live 
stock has declined, but it by no means 
follows, that a decrease so produced 
is a social evil, or that an apparent 
decrease in the total value of stock is 
any just measure of the country’s 
retrogradation. From the enormous 
fall in the population, the fruit, as 
has been shown, of natural causes, 
thereresulted a concentration of farms, 
and a diminution in corn-growing, 
and it was equally natural that this 
deficit should not be immediately 
compensated by increased stock-rear- 
ing by the larger agriculturists, and 
those who joined the vacated farms 
to the holdings of which they were 
already in possession. Accordingly, 
the exports of grain, which were con- 
siderable before the famine, and have 
now ceased, were not instantly made 
up, when a large number of tlie 
farming population had left, by a 
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corresponding increase in the number 
and value of stock; and yet, it is the 
strictest truth to say, that a far more 
promising state of things now exists 
than when the mere figures showed 
better for those that reason within a 
narrow circle. In speaking of the 
change that has taken place relative 
to the export of grain, the writer, 
already quoted, also omits the con- 
sideration, that from the disuse of 
the potato, and the higher wages 
given to labourers, vastly more of our 
own corn is consumed at home than 
in the model years upon which he 
looks back with regret. We have, 
for our part, no wish to return to 
cheap potato prosperity. We had 
rather pass through those stages of 
trying transition which are still in- 
complete, in order finally to reach a 
more wholesome social condition, 
than return to the years when the 
stock upon farms wader five acres in 
extent was valued at close upon jive 
million pounds sterling, and the total 
value upon farms under thirty acres 
in extent was over twenty-one 
millions sterling. 

It is said that these farmers of 
under five acres were a valuable 
class, and ‘to turn a political argu- 
ment, the language usually employed 
respecting them is, that they have 
been transported, and their homes 
desecrated and pulled down, toscarry 
out some profoundly subtle and cruel 
landlord scheme. Into a philosophi- 
‘al examination of this great subject, 
however, such phrases cannot be 
permitted to enter. It is a fact, 
first of all, that these five to ten 
acre farmers, Whose prosperity is sup- 
posed to be established bya few figures 
showing roundly how many ponies, 
pigs, and poultry they could muster 
among them, were themselves so dis- 
contented with their condition, long 
previous to the famine of 1846 and in 
the years of so-considered prosperity, 
and more remarkably again after the 
famine had wholly passed away, in 
1852 and the following years, that 
they preferred to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, and sold everything to 
obtain money to emigrate. That 
they were not driven forth either in 
the pre-famine or post-famine period 
the very extent of the exodus shows. 

Let us accept the estimate, that in 
less than twenty years, 500,000 hold- 
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ings of under ten acres have been 
vacated—can any one who knows Ire- 
land, and the hubbub that is made 
when a single case of serious eviction 
occurs, conclude that the proprietors 
could have actively employed the 
agency of the law to rid themselves 
of such a multitude of the smaller 
tenantry? Had anything of the 
kind been attempted, an insur- 
rection would have occurred. Re- 
peal would not have died so easy 
a death if this “extermination” had 
been in progress. It is well known 
that during this entire period the 
Irish landlords were particularly 
careful not to afford capital to agita- 
tors by an extensive resort to the 
machinery of ejectment, and it is a 
matter of simple fact that evictions 
were more common in 1841 than in 
the height of the emigration in 1851 
and 1852. 

The cause, let it be repeated, is put , 
for the effect in this matter; and so 
it is sought to mystify the public and 
falsify history. The reduction of 
500,000 holdings, says a writer, re- 
presenting 2,500,000 persons, led to 
an emigration of 2,481,862 persons. 
Now, to learn what did really happen, 
the statements must be read in re- 
verse. The voluntary emigration of 
the small holders from Ireland (at 
the time when opportunities for 
settlement in other countries were 
first presented, with land in greater 
quantity on easy terms, to cultivate 
there) led to a decline of the popula- 
tion, and to a consolidation of farms. 
A diminution in tillage resulted, 
partly because the soil thus suddenly 
obtained was in excess of the capital 
ready to work it, and partly because 
the large imports of cheap foreign 
grain, begun during the famine and 
continued subsequently, made cereals 
a less certain source of profit. The 
readiest way of meeting the changed 
condition of things, was-to place 
stock upon the enlarging farms, and 
hence it is, that up to 1860, our 
wealth in cattle rapidly increased, 
concurrently with the loss of popula- 
tion. In that year, and since, defi- 
cient harvests, bad weather, and the 
effects of foreign convulsions, have 
told upon us, but these are occasional 
drawbacks only, and indicate nothing 
permanently serious. The total 
values of our horses, cattle, &e., for 
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the past five years are :— 1858, 
£34,334,890 ; 1859, £35,368,259 ; 
1860, £33,885,047 ; 1861, £32,769,035; 
1862, £31,204,325. After all, the 
decrease here exhibited, spread over 
the country, signifies little. It is, 
however, in a comparison between 
the value of our live stock in 1861 
and in 1841, the year of high popula- 
tion, and as some have it, of pros- 
perity, that the substantial fact is 
discovered of a decrease in population 
attended by an increase of the 
country’s capital. The figures are 
from the convenient source already 
appealed to, Mr. Thom’s standard 
compilations. A small table will 
exhibit this at a glance :— 
VALUE or Live Srock. 
1841. 

£5,951,827 
£5,417,956 
£6,366,947 
£3,369,078 


1861. 
£9,069,188 
£9,035,006 
£9,802,768 
£5,527,423 


Leinster, 
Ulster, . 
Munster, 
Connaught, . 


The same estimates of value, it is 
hardly necessary to say, have been 
adopted for 1841 and 1861. The 
change that has taken place, there- 
fore, has had a good effect in one 
direction. The truth is, both the 
emigrants and those that remained 
behind, are bettered by this social 
revolution. The former have made 
a footing in a new country, having 
freed themselves from the “one to 
five acre farms” upon which they 
starved and grumbled, and the re- 
sidual population are decidedly richer 
than in 1841. Somebody must pos- 
sess this wealth in flocks and herds, 
and if it be pretended that the land- 
lords have secured it exclusively, we 
reply that thisstatement doesnot agree 
with the facts recorded in another im- 
portant division of our agricultural 
statistics, from which it appears that 
excessive pasture-farming begins 
with the ten-acre men, and greatly 
exceeds their tillage. It cannot be 
said that these holders are conspiring 
with the proprietors to turn the 
country into sheepwalks, and yet it 
— that persons having ten acres 
and under, even as low as five, are 
as severely bitten by the new mania 
(if such it be considered) as the 
farmer-capitalists of 500 acres and 
upwards. 

This may be a fit place to mention 
another curious fact, for which many 
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may be unprepared, that there is an 
actual increase in the number of 
holdings “not exceeding an acre,” 
since 1851, in every province except 
Leinster ;—in Munster, 1,337; im 
Ulster, 1,139; in Connaught, 1,446 ; 
the total being 2,352. To set cavil 
at rest, it is well to give the figures. 
Thisincrease,however,is not supported 
when we come to the registry of from 
five to fifteen acre farmers (except 
in the single province of Connaught, 
where the latter have increased 1,149 
since 1851). There, however, the 
decrease is but slight, as compared 
with the decrease in the same class 
of farmers between 1841 and 1851; 
and the figures, on the whole, prove 
that the absorption of small holdings, 
of which some persons are honestly, 
though mistakenly, afraid, and of 
which others make a political cry, 
has positively ceased with the decline 
of emigration. 

There is also another interesting 
deduction from facts already stated. 
It is not among persons having the 
smallest holdings that the tendency 
to decline has been developed, at 
least since 1851, but among those 
having some little means, though 
ever on the verge of poverty, from 
the miserable table-cloth extent of 
their farms. When these agricultu- 
rists have a good year or two they di- 
rectlyemigrate—when disaster comes 
upon them they equally contrive to 
emigrate; and it is remarkable, that 
in far the greater number of cases, 
their farms are joined to those of 
tenants having small holdings them- 
selves ; evidence of which is found in 
the fact, that the farms of from 
fifteen to forty acres have increased 
since 1841. ‘Thus a more wholesome 
state of things is being brought about. 
The moderately-comfortable farmer 
is reaping the advantage of the 
exodus, as well as (perhaps more 
than) the landlord. As the emigra- 
tion returns for 1861 show that the 
drain of the population is coming to 
an end,—there were only 64,292 
emigrants in that year, and in 1862 
there were doubtless many less, in 
consequence of the American war,— 
the agricultural revolution may be 
considered as completed, and it will 
repay the reader, consequently, to 
examine the figures which point 
out the decrease, or increase, in the 
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several classes of holdings since 1841. 
We abridge the statistics thus :— 


Total increase or decrease in all the pro- 
vinces in the classes of holdings, and be- 
tween the years named:— 

Holdings = t 1851*) 


Increase. Docrease. 


exceeding 1861 ¢ 2,352 
one acre, 

1841 
1851 
1861 


Above five Jis51 


Above one to 


222,353 
five acres, 


2,614 
60, 945F 
7,923 


60 


to fifteen 1851 
acres, 1861 
Above 1841 

fifteen to 1851 

thirty acres, (1861 


Above 1841 


thirty acres, be 


bol 


,969 


} 100,465 
8,743 unl 
From these statistics, it appears that 

the holdings blotted out during our 

social revolution, were chiefly under 
five acres, and that to the extent of 
nearly two-thirds (for no account 
need be made of the “under one 
acre” farms), these holdings were 
transferred to men having between 
fifteen and forty acres. The enor- 
mous pasture-farms sometimes spoken 
of, as if these*were the universal 
result of the change to which we 
are alluding, are a fiction of the ima- 
ination. Whether the farmers of 
reland would make more mongy— 
which is the only practical way of 
viewing the matter—by a larger at- 
tention to tillage, and whether the 
general prosperity would be higher 
and safer from that description of 
culture, are questions not entered 
upon here. It is only meant to 
show that the substitution of live 
stock for cereals is the work of the 
small farmers themselves, and no 
landlords’ device, or effect of govern- 
mental action. A writer, previously 
referred to, therefore, has no ground 
for assailing the Earl of Carlisle, 
whose speeches at our agricultural 
meetings always exhibit an honest 
anxiety for the welfare of the country, 
and an intelligent appreciation of her 
condition. 

Had he avoided gloomy prophecies, 
and discussed real reforms, he would 
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have done better. Under the Act 23 
Vic., cap. 19, for example, facilities 
are given for a class of improvement 
which no other exceeds in import- 
ance. The revolution, consequent 
upon the famine, swept away count- 
less numbers of the wretched hovels 
in which the Irish labourer lived, 
and their disappearance no one can 
regret. The landlord who wishes to 
substitute for them a description of 
houses which it will be possible to 
keep clean, and wherein provision 
may be made for decency,scan obtain 
a loan under this statute, of not 
under £200 or over £1,000, for 
dwellings, the maximum outlay upon 
each of which must be £60, and the 
building to bein accordance with speci- 
fications furnished by the Board of 
Works. How far this facility for 
obtaining loans for so beneficent a 
purpose has been used by the pro- 
prietors of lands, we have at hand no 
means of determining ; but if the Act 
isa dead letter from want, of being 
known, the circumstance is to be re- 
gretted, as the reform is one mani- 
festly of the most useful kind. The 
“instructions” to intending appli- 
cants for loans, have been published 
by authority, and render the proceed- 
ing to obtain assistance exceedingly 
simple. The lodging of the labourer 
has more to do, not only with the 
morals of the people, but with their 
general contentment, and consequent 
loyalty, and abstention from confede- 
racies and brotherhoods of mischief, 
than is commonly imagined. 

The importance of touching upon 
the matters previously discussed is 
to show the exact nature of the tran- 
sition through which the country has 
been passing almost up to the present 
year-—the naturalness of its origin 
and course, and the impossibility of 
checking it, be it for good or ill, by 
any legislative intervention. Two or 
three defective harvests in succession, 
together with the American calamity, 
have injured the farming population, 
and depressed trade in Ireland, though 
the fact that the Poor Law expendi- 
ture has not seriously risen since 
1859, proves the distress to have been 
partial; but this is an occasional 


* The return of holdings under one acre was not made for 1861. 
t In the class five to fifteen acres there was an increase, in Connaught only, of 


3,853 acres, between 1841-1851. 
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check which we share in common 
with our English neighbours. It in- 
dicates no organic disturbance. It 
calls for no empirical remedy. Time 
is the great healer of the griefs and 
adversities of states as of individuals, 
and we shall hope to recover this 
stumble, despite the direful prophe- 
cies of some of ourfriends. The vast 
majority of those who sailed from 
Ireland in the years of the Exode left 
no moral gap behind them, and the 
material results were beneficial in a 
high degreg. Without such a change 
land could not have been easily dealt 
with, by sale or lease, and enterprising 
tenants could not have enlarged their 
farms. Property could not have been 
reconstructed on the basis laid for that 
long course of agricultural and manu- 
facturing development, which we 
make bold to think Ireland has en- 
tered upon. Political phantasms 
would not have otherwise vanished 
than by the transportation of those 
who, from boyhood,had cherished them 
as part of their gospel. It was not 
only a relief to get rid of the very 
poor, for whose permanent benefit no- 
thing could really be done, and the 
support of whom in idleness was 
bringing us all down to a common 
level of dependence, but it was an 
ease to thecountry to have despatched 
to the States, to California, or Aus- 
tralia, the domestic incendiarists, 
whose angry agitations ministered to 
crime and poverty. In the nations 
and colonies of their adoption they 
have lost none of their old acerbity 
and folly; and the best proof that 
could be given of the completeness of 
the revolution that has succeeded 
their flight, is the fact that their 
patriotic addresses sent back to the 
expiring remnant of their sympa- 
thizers, are conceived in terms for- 
merly proper to the time and the 
public temper, but now to us all 
alike, of every creed and party, a 
ludicrous anachronism. 

Distant observers are not blind to 
this change in Ireland, the cheering 
character of which occasional out- 
breaks of the old spirit do not mar. 
They evince a more practical interest 
in our affairs than formerly, and are 
more ready to embark in any solid 
Trish venture. The conviction is grow- 
ing in England that this western isle 
is destined to become a great country, 
the seat of flourishing manufactures, 


and a meet sister in all respects to 
their own more enterprising and ma- 
ture kingdom. But one-+voice has 
been raised to the contrary. Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith has lately taken a 
voyage round the world. He has 
visited all the colonies in succession, 
and settled their affairs, cutting them 
adrift from the mother country wit! 
a sublime disregard of right and cere- 
mony. He has given Gibraltar to 
Spain, and, if recollection serves us, 
has done something decisive with our 
Indian possessions, bestowing them 
upon Russia, or the Tycoon of Japan. 
It was not to be expected that so 
sublime a reformer would pass over 
so considerable a territory as Ireland. 
Accordingly, in his masterly, and yet 
throughout most prejudiced book 
upon this country, he has underrated 
our capabilities, and cut out for us a 
future to which we have not the 
smallest notion of submitting. He 
says : 


“The siren pamphleteers of France may 
sing as they will of the fitness of Ireland 
for all kinds of agricultural produce; of 
her self-suilicing variety of wealth, and of 
the immense population which she might 
maintain if she would only listen to dis- 
interested advice, and facilitate the influx 
of the requisite capital by rebellion and 
civil war. According to all trustworthy 
economists, those of France included, 
Ireland is a grazing country. ‘The whole 
islan@’ says M. de Lavergne, speaking of 
Ireland in former times, ‘then formed but 
one immense pasture, which is evidently its 
natural destination, and the best mode of 
turning it to account.” The same writer 
remarks that the herbaceous vegetation of 
Ireland is admirable, and that it is not 
without reason that the trefoil has become 
the heraldic emblem of the green isle. The 
vast Atlantic clouds, which soften the hues 
and outlines of the scenery, drop fertility 
on the grazing lands, and clothe the moun- 
tains high up with the brightest verdure. 
On the other hand, it is difficult, over a 
great part of the island, to get in a wheat 
harvest. The true agricultural wealth of 
the country is displayed in the great cattle- 
fair of Ballinasloe. Its natural way to 
commercial prosperity seems to be to supply 
with the produce of its grazing and dairy 
farms the population of England; a popula- 
tion which is sure, from the quantity of 
coals and minerals beneath the surface of 
the country, to be very large in proportion 
to the agricultural area. The notion that a 
country can supply all its own wants, like 
the Stoic notion that each man can be 
complete in himself and self-sufficing, is a 
mischievous dream. For the purposes of 
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the great human community, nations and 
men alike have been so made as to be de- 
pendent on each other. 

“The growth of flax and the linen ma- 
nufacture form a variety in the occupations 
of the people, and as a natural consequence, 
modify their intellectual character; and 
when the influx of capital shall enable the 
Irish thoroughly to work the various coal- 
fields, another new social element of an 
important kind may perhaps be introduced. 
The mining element generally appears des- 
tined to remain of subordinate importance. 

“As a commercial country Ireland is 
furnished with excellent harbours, and with 
a superabundance of internal water com- 
munication. But she pays a heavy price 
for her lakes and rivers in having nearly a 
seventh of her area covered with bog. The 
broad and brimming Shannon, half lake, 
half river, is fed by the vast and wasteful 
bog of Allen. 

“The dampness of the climate, while it 
is the source of vegetable wealth and of 
vegetable beauty, could not fail to relax 
the energies of the people, and to throw 
them back in the race of nations for pre- 
eminence in things requiring physical exer- 
tion. We see this when we compare the 
early history of the Irish with that of the 
Scandinavians, braced to daring and enter- 
prize by the climate of the North. These 
influences weigh heavily on man in the 
infancy of civilization : in its more advanced 
stages they are in a great degree subdued 
and neutralized by the sovereign power of 
mind, 

“Tn estimating the wealth of a country, 
we must not leave out of sight its beauty. 
Beauty is a kind of wealth which grows 
more valuable as civilization advances. 
As the life of man becomes busier, and 
more beset by care and turmoil, he longs 
the more for the refreshment afforded by 
the silent and pensive loveliness of nature, 
which his increasing refinement of mind and 
sensibility render him at the same time more 
ableto appreciate. Ireland with its beautiful 
coasts, and its hideous central flats and 
bogs, has been compared to an ugly picture 
set ina rich frame: but the frame is rich, 
both in loveliness and in wildness. Killar- 
ney has already been almost rifled of the 
charm of solitude by the crowd which 
escapes from our great cities; and as the 
wealth of [reland incredses and the passage 
between the two islands becomes shorter 
and easier, the villas of nobles and mer- 
chant princes which now rise in the High- 
lands of Scotland, may rise in Connemara, 
which, if it does not equal the Highlands 
in romantic beauty, has charms of its own 
in the exquisite balminess and purity of its 
air and in the poetry of its immense and 
lonely sea.” 


This damning with faint praise ill 
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agrees with the speculations and 
prophecies based upon fact, in which 
practical men, who know the island 
well, have lately indulged. It is 
simply amusing to find this com- 
placent theorist allowing that the 
sovereign power of mind has, in 
a degree, neutralized Irish backward- 
ness in the race for pre-eminence in 
things requiring physical exertion ; 
but when he assumes that our linen 
manufacture must necessarily be our 
only one —a little “variety in the 
occupations of the people’ — and 
speaks of any further emf€erprise in a 
new direction as a thing that “may 
perhaps” be attempted, he is blind to 
the -multiplied resources of a great 
country, that are at length beginning 
to be practically appreciated. Un- 
fortunately, all treatment of Irish 
capabilities for manufactures has 
heretofore been political. When any 
source of national wealth was mooted, 
there was sure to be a demand at the 
close for Government money to carry 
out some suspicious undertaking. 
Now, however, it is the peopie them- 
selves who are investigating the 
subject, and this with a direct view 
to investing their savings in local 
manufactures. For this practical 
spirit Mr. Smith and persons of his 
class make too little allowance. It is 
the growth of only a few years, it is 
true, but a writer on Ireland ought 
to have discerned its existence and 
its promise, and done his best for its 
culture. The nonchalance with 
which it is suggested that we should 
rest content with our yearly “ Bal- 
linasloe,” and seek no higher task 
than to “supply with the produce of 
our grazing and dairy farms the 
population of England,” is hardly 
creditable to so thoughtful a writer. 
We shall try to accomplish something 
more than that; we have already 
gone some little way in general 
manufactures, and the existing crisis 
iis so favourable for further efforts in 
the same direction, that reasonable 
expectations may be entertained of a 
more rapid progress henceforth. 

It is rather against Mr. Smith’s 
dictum on the depressing influence ef 
our humid climate, that of late years, 
in various departments of commercial 
and general enterprise, Irishmen have 
acquired no common reputation. Our 
railways, for example, are better 
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managed than those that cross a 
drier soil, and under purely Irish 
boards of directors pay fair dividends. 
Accidents are infrequent, and the 
unctuality observed upon our lines 
isa proverb. It has already, in part, 
half reformed the rustic from his 
slothful habits, tempting or com- 
pelling him to take some note of 
time, and plan his movements ac- 
cordingly. Foolish extensions, swal- 
lowing up capital unprofitably have 
not brought our great companies to 
the brink @f bankruptcy. Mistakes, 
gross mistakes, have been commit- 
ted ; but, take it on the whole, the 
railway system of Ireland is sound, 
and equally creditable to Irish en- 
gineers, Irish managers, and Irish 
directors. Our banks, likewise, are 
marked successes—so much so as to 
have lately invited new enterprises 
from London, established upon Eng- 
lish capital. As has been said, we 
are stealing also into manufactures, 
and the attention given lately to this 
theme in a portion of the Irish press 
only reflects the state of the public 
mind. Those capitalists who have in 
recent years made Ireland the locality 
of large factories, whether in cotton, 
or linen, or any minor business 
suitable to the situation, bringing to 
the task sufficient experience, are per- 
fectly satisfied with their ventures. 
It seems better to look upon this 
side of the picture, than to fix the 
eye, as is too much the habit, upon 
the darker portions of the canvas. 
Things always have a tendency to 
run in the old groove ; and those who 
lead the public mind do not allow 
themselves to look at new facts, and 
forget that the world is moving—that 
a new generation has sprung up— 
that in spite of themselves, the most 
irrational of the former schools of 
Irish thinkers and actors are sub- 
mitting to modern influences—that 
the sterner political fanaticism of a 
well-known party is an expression 
of the defeat which it is felt events 
are accumulating upon the systematic 
obstructers of Irish progress. The 
country has made giant strides within 
ten years ; each and every new year 
has not only confirmed what had been 
gained, but supplied fresh grounds for 
confidence and hope. Thisstatement 
may startle those who are accustom- 
ed to point to deficient harvests, and 
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casual reverses, with a dismal satis- 
faction. Nevertheless, it is simply 
true—a fact for which evidence may 
be had in the-very sorrows of these 
men of dejected visage and eloquent 
“shows of grief.” If the country had 
not been in a sound condition, her 
recent trials must have told fearfully 
upon her. The losses of the last and 
present years to the agricultural 
population have been immense ; and 
yet no famine has occurred, and 
the poor-rates have been moderate 
all through. It has been a loss of 
capital only. Bad as that is, farmers, 
of all other men, must hold them- 
selves prepared for these reverses. 
Sweet, indeed, will be the uses of 
adversity, if these periodical chasten- 
ings .shall teach the Irish agricul- 
turist diligence, peaceableness, and 
foresight. 

If we do not adopt the Stoic no- 
tion, and contend that every nation 
should be complete and self-sufli- 
cient—a theory especially absurd in 
these days—we are certainly of 
opinion, that Ireland will not be in a 
permanently prosperous condition 
until she has made considerable ad- 
vances in the manufactures for which 
her natural advantages evidently fit 
her. Asa purely agricultural country, 
Ireland may take a high place, de- 
spite her disadvantage of an uncertain 
atmosphere ; but Ireland has, cer- 
tainly, temptations to offer which soon- 
er or later must turn the manufactur- 
ing balance in her favour. Without 
entering into detailed calculations of 
the relative cost of working with coal 
or by water-power, for that is one 
element only in the comparison be- 
tween English and Irish sites for 
textile and other manufactures, it 
may be affirmed, that the special ad- 
vantages in Ireland of cheap labour, 
cheap motive-power, and nearness to 
the great cotton-producing country, 
are worth looking after in the exist- 
ing crisis. The facilities of transit, 
upon the want of which in Ireland so 
much stress was laid in other years, 
are now abundantly enjoyed. Our 
railway system is complete ; it crosses 
the country atallimportant points. No 
obstacle will exist, as far as transit of 
manufactured goods is concerned. 
The local market is also not incon- 
siderable. Lancashire has possession 
of the cotton-trade, and will, of course, 
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continue to hold it. But it were well 
if capitalists who contemplate enter- 
ing the business as fresh men, would 
carefully weigh the question, whether 
Irish water-powers might not enable 
them to compete at a high profit 
with English coal-worked machinery, 
especially as coal must increase in 
price. 

It seems certain that America will 
still enjoy the monopoly of supplying 
us with the best descriptions of cot- 
ton material. The efforts to obtain it 
from India prove abortive. The 
distance is the grand difficulty. Even 
the attempt to produce it in Algeria 
has been a failure. The south of 
Italy is to be tried, and very beauti- 
ful cotton was grown there in an- 
cient times, portions of which we 
have seen, of an exquisitely fine de- 
scription, found, some years back, at 
Pompeii. But practical men are not 
easily caught by these undertakings, 
any more than by the promise of 
“substitutes.” Their eyes are fixed, 


as formerly, upon the great plains of 
those countries where the negro race 
finds its natural destination and em- 
poement. 


When the war is over, 
owever, and for a long time subse- 
quently, American cotton will be de- 
ficient in quantity, and high in price. 
This will be one disturbing element 
in Lancashire enterprise. Not im- 
probably another will be the advance 
in wages ensuing upon the emigration 
of workmen, already setting in, and, 
in a still greater number of cases, 
from their change of employment. 
These difficulties will cause among 
manufacturers a struggle to produce 
more cheaply, and it remains uncon- 
tradicted that no sensible reduction 
can be effected, except by employing 
the available motive power which 
Trish streams supply, and the hardly 
less valuable auxiliary of plentiful 
and moderately paid labour, joined 
to a more easily obtained and cheaper 
supply of the raw material for facto- 
ries in our western province. The 
roject of cotton mills in Connaught 
1as been called a dream; but the 
more deeply the matter is considered, 
the less visionary will the suggestion 
appear. In this position, at least, we 
may place our country : it is a field, 
prepared and fully furnished, for 
manufacturing enterprise ; harbours 
are open at all points, and every- 
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whete safe and easy of access ; the 
moving power is superabundant, and 
has not to be measured and paid for 
by weight. The people only want 
brief instruction to set mills a-going 
on low wages. Who will occupy the 
promising territory? Should it not 
be the policy of statesmen to encou- 
rage--not by statutes, but by influ- 
ence and exhortation—this new and 
more efficacious settlement of the 
island, since nothing would go fur- 
ther to solve our social problems than 
the turning of the impoverished oc- 
cupiers from their misstyleé farming, 
to the more steadily profitable en- 
gagements, for them and their fami- 
lies, of the factory ? 

There are tokens of an improve- 
ment in the direction of linen enter- 
prise. Belfast has largely benetited 
by Lancashire idleness. The Ulster 
farmer has been quick to make the 
most of the turn of things in his 
favour. The linen trade has already 
experienced an impulse that will 
operate to its permanent benefit ; and 
it rests mainly with ourselves whe- 
ther, for the future, we shall or shall 
not make rapid progress from this 
point of vantage. At different times 
controversy has arisen as to the 
greater cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and the farmers have hastily been 
blamed for not giving up a large 
portion of the soil to the crop. 
Whatever other things interfered— 
whether mere ignorance of the pre- 
paration of flax, or the want of 
facilities for steeping or scutching, 
or the absence of*a market within a 
reasonable distance—the greatest ob- 
stacle has, throughout, been the low 
price of cotton goods. Linen had 
ceased to be a material worn or used 
by the great bulk of the middle classes 
when the American war broke out. 
Now, however, it has its best chance. 
Cotton goods will never, perhaps, be 
so cheap again. Years, at least, must 
elapse before the enormous supply 
of raw material which we were receiv- 
ing from the Southern States is re- 
stored. This interval may suffice for 
the resuscitation and extension of the 
Irish linen trade ; and all that stands 
in the way is the want of the fibre, 
grown at home, and sufficiently fine 
and moderate in price. English 
agriculturists, with their usual keen- 
ness, have perceived this, and the 
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movement in promotion of flax-grow- 
ing in Suffolk is well calculated to 
stir up Irish farmers to exertion. The 
subject fortunately has already occu- 
practical attention, and it may 
ye expected that next year will see: a 
larger breadth of flax grown in the 
southern provinces than even in 1861. 
The Ulster farmers, foreseeing the turn 
things would take, cultivated flax this 
year to a considerable extent more 
than in the former year, and the high 
prices obtained for the crop have 
tended, in large measure, to compen- 
sate them for the losses of a harvest 
late and deficient in respect of most 
other crops in the North. There 
seems no reason to fear an overgrowtli 
of flax. There will certainly be a de- 
mand for all that is supplied. Since 
little hope can be entertained of a 
speedy termination of the American 
war (it will run far into the spring, 
without a doubt), the promise of 
rices for the next crop is excellent. 
Vo crop pays better ; and it has over 
and again been demonstrated that, 
with proper management, it need not 
be more exhaustingthan others. There 
are extensive districts in the West, 
and considerable tracts in Leinster, 
admirably suited for flax ; and, now 
that the Belfast capitalists are en 
larging and improving their machi- 
nery, in anticipation of a more liberal 
supply of material, it were mere fa 
tuity to leave the task of providing 
them with the fibre to foreigners, and 
to send out of the country a profil 
which is ready to our hand, and may 
be reckoned upop with certainty. 
Farmers, it is true, are very gene- 
rally ignorant of the proper treat- 
ment of flax. In Ireland, unfortu- 
nately, it is very hard to move thie 
agricultural class. Still, landlords and 
societies may do much, and the op- 
portunity demands from them special 
and immediate efforts. 

It is not only the supplying of 
Northern looms that we have to keep 
in view. The continuance of the 
Cotton crisis will increase the demand 
from abroad. A considerable portion 
of our Irish flax crop is exported, and 
the change from cotton to linen, in 
consequence of the enhanced price of 
the former, will also raise this foreign 
demand. While we shall continue to 
get the finer qualities in greatest quan- 
tities from Belgium, we can success- 
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fully compete, if we will, with the 
Russian, which is inferior to our flax, 
and only fit for coarse goods. We im- 
port between 8,000 and 9,000 tons of 
flax per annum, of which fully one- 
half is Russian. For this raw ma- 
terial we pay nearly half a million 
sterling yearly to foreigners, comput- 
ing the average value of the flax im- 
ported at £60 per ton. We have for 
years been exporting about the same 
quantity, 8,000 tons, mainly to Eng- 
land and Scotland; so that the ex- 
ports and imports nearly balance. But 
this export of flax is rapidly increas- 
ing. In normal times, when the cot- 
ton manufacture was at its climax, a 
larger foreign demand existed than 
we were able to meet. For the last 
ten years about 90,000 tons of foreign 
flax have been imported into the 
United Kingdom annually, 19,000 
into France, and as much as 6,000 tons 
into Belgium itself. This flax is 
mostly of the medium kind which our 
general soils and climate are fitted to 
produce. At present the demand is half 
as much greater at least. There isa 
manifest market, then, for all we can 
grow and prepare. There can be no 
fear of overgrowing it at any rate for 
five or six years to come; and for all 
we can furnish of good average quality 
£50 a ton may be calculated upon. 
The progress of the flax crop in Ire- 
land is an interesting feature of our 
social history. From the earliest times 
the suitability of our soil and climate 
for the plant wasadmitted. The Phe- 
nicians probably introduced it into 
the island. From the commencement 
of the English rule efforts were made 
to foster it. Strafford imported seed, 
and Fiemish looms aud workmen, and 
sent the first cargo of Irish linens at 
his own venture to Spain. The Board 
of Trustees of the Linen and Hempen 
Manufacture was instituted in Queen 
Anne’s reign, and only ceased to exist 
some thirty-five years ago. In the 
middle of last century Ireland con- 
sumed all the flax she grew, and im- 
ported over £130,000 wortli perannum 
in addition. The import steadily de- 
creased, and was changed into an 
export of the value of nearly £100,000 
in 1820. Since 1847, a date from 
which we have Government statistics 
to rely upon, the growth of flax has 
largely increased—especially,of course, 
in Ulster ; for it has always been an 
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uphill matter to get it grown else- 
where in Ireland. The figures are 
these :—1847, 58,312 acres; 1848, 
53,863 ; 1849, 60,314; 1850, 91,040; 
1851, 138,619; 1852, 137,009; 1853, 
175,008 ; 1854, 151,403 ; 1855, 97,075 ; 
1856, 106,311; 1857, 97,721; 1858, 
91,555 ; 1859, 136,282 ; 1860, 128,595 ; 
1861, 147,957 ; 1862, 150,012. The 
growth of flax was never up to 6,000 
acres in any province except Ulster. 

There isin these figures proof enough 
that even throughout the period when 
the cotton manufacture culminated, 
farmers found flax-growing remune- 
rative ; how much more so wilbkit be 
now, when the linen manufacture has 
everywhere (in France as well as Great 
Britain) experienced a revival. There 
is in, the flax crop, in fact, a mine of 
wealth for the Irish farmer, if he had 
but. knowledge to profit by the oppor- 
tunity,had sufficiently acquainted him- 
self with the culture, and had new 
markets found for him in convenient 
localities. The signal advantage of the 
flax crop, too, in affording so much 
more labour than other crops, cannot 
be overlooked. Pasture, it is!amented, 
deprives the peasant of wages, and 
depopulates. Flax may restore the 
balance, and prevent an undue dimi- 
nution of the population. In every 
£100 worth of flax, at least £50 re- 
presents the labour expended upon 
production, from the first preparation 
of the soil until the fibre is brought to 
market ; whilst in every £100 worth 
of grain, the labour may be set down 
only at from £10 to £15. On the 
question of the soils and climate 
suited for flax, the following interest- 
ing paragraph may be taken froma 
valuable paper by Mr. MacAdam, upon 
the products exhibited at the Irish 
Exposition of Manufactures and In- 
dustry, in 1853 :— 

“Tf we study the map of Europe in rela- 
tion to the distribution of flax culture, we 
shall find that the portions whose geogra- 
phical position insures the climate in which 
it has been stated that the flax plant flour- 
ishes best, are precisely those which are 
most celebrated for the quantity and quality 
of their production. The margin of the 
ocean, from the southern extremity of the 
Iberian peninsula, to a high northern lati- 
tude in that of Scandinavia, and the shores 
of «the Baltic Sea, exactly indicate the 
locale of the great mass of flax husbandry ; 
for there the soft western breeze, loaded 
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with moisture from the sea, furnishes the 
atmosphere in which the plant luxuriates. 
In Portugal and the Biscayan provinces of 
Spain a considerable breadth is grown, 
while in the centre and south of the latter 
country very little is to be found. Passing 
the Pyrenees, French flax culture would 
appear to be almost confined to a belt accu- 
rately detining the littoral of the Atlantic, 
and rarely penetrating far inland. Gas- 
cony, Anjou, Vendée, Brittany, and Nor- 
mandy, are its chief seats. On the shores of 
the English Channel, the Belgium provinces 
of East and West Flanders and Antwerp 
comprise by far the greater proportion of 
that flax culture which has attained such 
celebrity; and following the coast line of 
Holland, the provinces of Zealand and 
Friesland are again the chief sources of sup- 
ply. On the German Ocean and North 
Sea, Denmark and its Duchies, and the 
Scandinavian coast, still maintain the prin- 
ciple; and diverging into the Baltic, Han- 
over and Prussia, and the maritime govern- 
ments of Ruggia—-Cronstadt, Riga, Revel, 
Oskoff, and Petersburg on the one 
and the Finnish shores on the other,—pro 
vide vast quantities of fibre for export, 
while the last fields of the plant wave on 
the shores of the White Sea, and during the 
short midsummer give life and activity to 
the commerce of Archangel, hermetically 
sealed during the rest of the year. As 
outliers of this flaxen zone are the British 
Isles, of which Ireland chiefly sustains the 
character; while, in the sister island, the 
culture, which had dwindled into insigni- 
ficance, appears again about to take an im- 
portant position. The United Kingdom, 
from its insular position, and its consequent 
large share of the watery tribute of the 
Atlantic, is peculiarly adapted for flax 
culture.” 


side, 


The extreme west of Europe, then, 
is the great flax region, and Ireland 
is as favourably situated as any other 
art of it for the growth of the plant. 
Ve are still, however, far behind 
the Belgian flax, which rarely brings 
under £70 per ton, and has, for the 
finest kinds, run up to £150 per ton, 
and more. As to climate equal to 
any other flax-growing country, Ire- 
land stands above most others in 
the fitness of her soil for the product. 
In the peat of Connaught, the lime- 
stone of central Ireland, and the clay- 
slate of Ulster, excellent flax can be 
cultivated ; and on the margins of our 
great rivers, amidst alluvial deposits, 
the crop will flourish abundantly. 
The practical difficulties that stand 
in the way of a largely increased 
growth of flax in Ireland, it does not 
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lie within the scope of this paper to 
discuss : that they are all surmount- 
able, however, it is hardly necessary 
to add; and if so, the present crisis 
is emphatically the time to make an 
effort for the pre-eminence in a crop 
which will bestow permanent advan- 
tages both of an agricultural and 
social kind upon our people. We 
shall not undertake to prescribe the 
extent to which flax cultivation in 
Ireland might be carried without ex- 
citing a disturbing influence; but as 
our i manufacture is likely to 
experience an immediate expansion, 
agricultural societies are justified in 
pressing the claims of the crop upon 
the attention of farmers. A manu- 
facturing revolution is in progress, 
the result of the American war and 
the efforts that are being made to ob- 
tain the cotton fibre elsewhere. How 
far this revolution will go, it is im- 
possible to say. Much depends upon 
the duration of the conflict. Should 
it last until the competing producers 
come well into the market, the Ame- 
rican cotton will never fully regain 
its former hold; but even should it 
terminate in a single month with the 
independence of the Southern States, 
the internal social changes in those 
States will check the growth of cot- 
ton seriously. It is not improbable 
that among the first steps taken by 
the Southerns will be a scheme for 
the final manumission of the Negro, 
or, if they do not go so far, they 
may attempt to modify slavery to 
some such extent as to give the Blacks 
an interest in their State. Any altera- 
tion of this nature will operate against 
the productiveness of the cotton dis- 
tricts. Besides, the necessity to hold 
themselves free of the Northern 
States as much as possible will 
cause the Southerns to devote a con- 
siderable area of their soil to food 
and other crops. The effect of this 
upon Lancashire is obvious. Cotton 
will continue at a higher price, at 
least for some years, and flax will be 
in greaterdemand. The cotton crisis 
in the larger sense will be past, but 
there will be a cotton crisis neverthe- 
less; and for this it will be wise on 
the part of all concerned to prepare 
in time. 

Upon this subject it will be inte- 
resting to glance, in passing, at the 
report just issued by the General Ita- 
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lian Commissioner to the late Exhibi- 
tion, relative to the cultivation of cot- 
ton in Italy. The Commendatore 
Devincenzi, in this treatise, goes fully 
into the question of the growth of 
cotton in Southern Italy; and his 
observations and statistics are ample, 
accurate, and practical. After daz- 
zling the eyes of his countrymen by a 
picture of the wealth derivable from 
the cotton-manufacture, a portion of 
which they may yet secure for them- 
selves, he takes up the question, whe- 
ther cotton can be grown in Italy as 
cheaply as American cotton ; and for 
the pttrposes of the inquiry, calculates 
the average price henceforth at six 
pence per pound (probably too low a 
figure). The following passage pos- 
sesses the highest interest just mow. 
M. Devincenzi says :— 


“ The cultivation of cotton is of very an- 
cient date in Italy, and even before the year 
1000 it already formed, both in Sicily and 
in the southern provinces of the mainland, 
one of the chief products of our agriculture. 
Before the cottons from the East Indies and 
of the United States of America were 
brought to Europe, the cotton of Italy, and 
of a few other regions on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, supplied for a long time, 
first alone, and afterwards in competition 
with those of the West Indies, the wants of 
Europe. The Venetians, in the island of 
Cyprus, gathered more than six millions of 
pounds of cotton annually. 

“You are aware how, during the wars of 
Napoleon the First, the cultivation of cotton 
increased greatly in our southern provinces; 
and how the Italian cottons were eagerly 
sought for in all the markets of Europe. 
But, with the restoration of peace, the cul- 
tivation of cotton in Southern Italy became 
restricted to very narrow limits, rather in 
consequence of the deplorable economical 
and political conditions of these provinces, 
than from the competition of the American 
cottons. 

“Certain species of cotton will grow in 
almost every part of Italy. . . . But 
the real zone, not of the mere vegetation, 
but of the regular cultivation of cotton in 
Italy—that where experience teaches that 
regular and abundant cotton harvests may 
be obtained—lies below the forty-third de- 
gree of north latitude, and includes almost 
all that part of Italy towards the south, on 
the southern side of an imaginary line 
drawn across the peninsula from the mouth 
of the Tronto, on the Adriatic, to the pro- 
montory of Piombino, on the Tyrrhene Sea. 
This zone includes, principally, a part of 
the Tuscan Maremma, Cardinia, and Sicily, 
the Roman Campagna, and all the pro- 
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vinces of Naples, or an extent of surface of 
more than 154,000 square kilometres, and 
containing more than ten millions of inhab- 
itants. All the districts included within 
this zone, which do not rise more than 500 
feet above the level of the sea, and are not 
more than 55 kilometres distant from the 
same, especially if they possess a southern 
or eastern aspect, are adapted to this species 
of cultivation. Every one is aware, that 
the cotton-plant flourishes particularly 
where there is sea air. At least the seventh 
part of the districts comprised in this vast 
zone, or 22,000 square kilometres, is capa- 
ble of producing cotton.” 


This view, substantially, the Man- 
chester Cotton Supply Association, 
observing upon the samples in the 
International Exhibition, confirm. 
They were struck, they say, with the 
practical and businesslike manner of 
the Italian Commissioners. They 
were surprised at the careful way in 
which these persons had proceeded in 
their survey of the whole peninsula 
with regard to cotton culture, their 
attention to the question of roads, 
popular habits, ports, and railways, 
as well as to the suitableness of 
soils. This practical spirit charac- 
terizes every page of the treatise 
just quoted from. M. Devincenzi 
also deals with the difficulties that 
are in the way, and proposes to re- 
move them by the three leading pro- 
visions of aqueducts, associations, and 
a preference to be given to capital 
laid out in the improvement of land. 
To facilitate this, he advises the no- 
mination of a Royal Commission, and 
the giving of the utmost publicity to 
their investigations and labours. In 
fact, the serious and competent way 
in which the Italian Commissioners 
have gone about the matter speaks a 
people in earnest ; and it is highly 
probable, that we may yet obtain a 
very considerable portion of our cot- 
ton material from the classic land, 
and find in the resulting business con- 
nexionastrong cementof that alliance 
which already piques our rivals, and 
grows without effort on either side. 

Now, with cotton from Italy, and 
flax chiefly grown in Ireland, our 
manufacturing position would be 
sounder than, ever, more especially if 
Ireland were introduced, as she will 
no doubt eventually be, within the 
manufacturing area. Nothing will, 
we feel convinced, bring this about 
more rapidly than the increased 
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growth of flax of the middling kind, 
to which our soil is suited, and which 
will compete, when manufactured, 
with cotton goods. A transfer of 
any large portion of the cotton manu- 
facture to Ireland, may bea visionary 
idea, but the attaining of the desired 
end by the development of our linen- 
tradecannot beso regarded. Although 
our population has declined, the 
capital of the country has kept up 
wonderfully ; and if there has been a 
departure from the growing of cereal 
crops, the total acreage under crops 
is about the same for the last four 
years, the figures being—for 1858, 
5,882,052 acres ; for 1859, 5,862,605 
acres ; for 1860, 5,970,139 acres ; for 
1861, 5,890,536 acres. Between 1858 
and 1861, there is an increase in flax 
of 56,311 acres, according to Mr. Don- 
nelly’s valuable and unimpeached 
returns ; and the most fanatical cereal- 
ist will agree with us, that a less 
growth of wheat is not so serious a 
matter if the substitute be flax. 

How much we are still behind in 
manufactures, a few figures will ex- 
hibit. We only employ 37,872 per- 
sons in all sorts of textile manufac- 
tures, while (not to speak of England, 
where nearly three-quarters of a 
million of individuals are so engaged) 
Scotland employs 95,000. There are 
5,652 manufactories in England and 
Wales, 568 in Scotland, and only 158 
in Ireland. Even in flax, Scotch 
enterprise has left us in the rear. 
We have but 100 factories, whilst 
they have 163 ; England having only 
136 (though we have a larger number 
of spindles). In cotton they boast the 
same numberof factories, 163, whereas 
we, with our vaunted water-power 
running to waste, stand in the list for 
nine only. Of woollen factories, again, 
Scotland has 184, Ireland thirty-nine. 
No one will pretend that our northern 
fellow-countrymen possess greater 
physical resources, or higher natural 
aptitude, than Irishmen do, and yet 
such is our humiliating position. 
Without falling in with any flatter- 
ing—any self-deluding cry, it may 
be said that the present is an oppor- 
tunity for mending upon thig back- 
ward condition. 

The long reference here made to 
flax must not give the idea that it 
is our only “undeveloped resource” 
(if the objectionable phrase must be 
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used). There are many others, which 
capital is destined soon to discover, 
for there is a tendency of English 
enterprise towards Ireland ; and as 
our railways are all built, new invest- 
ments of a different kind must be 
sought for our capital. 

That we have mineral treasures 
(though to a limited extent) still un- 
worked, and offering handsome re- 
turns, might be concluded, were there 
no other proof, from the signal suc- 
cesses of our latest undertakings in 
this direction. Our coast fisheries 
yield us but a poor instalment of the 
sums they might afford, were sufficient 
capital invested in boats and appli- 
ances, and the fish, when caught, 
properly dealt with. Our seaweeds, 
invaluable as manures, are only 
beginning to attract attention, and 
certain new processes for their utili- 
zation promise remarkable results. 
We do not despair of seeing even 
our peat made an important arti- 
cle of commerce. An inquiry has 
sprung up for our neglected marbles 
Shipbuilding, which strikes of work- 
men and the follies of masters drove 
away from us, is returning ; and should 
we eventually succeed in establishing 
a great Transatlantic port anywher 
upon ourcoast,a rapid development of 
this branch of business may be expect 
edthere. Our pottery clays may yet 
put us in rivalry with Staffordshire. 
All these materials and resources are 
discussed in the excellent work of Mr. 
Crory, which reflects credit upon his 
industry, intelligence, and honest 
zeal. While awaiting the appearance 
of enterprise in these directions, how- 
ever, it were the extremest folly to 
neglect the advantages that are under 
our hand. L’imagination galope, l 
jugement neva gue le pa and Lrish- 
men are notoriously an imaginative 
people. Our magnificent resources 
have been dinned into the ears of 
Christendom for years, with small 
knowledge, less accuracy, and posi- 
tively no corresponding exertion or 
activity upon our own part. At present, 
not unnaturally, there is a hesitation 
to listen to any further protes ations 
upon the trite theme. Let us, by all 
means, avoid the grandiose style re- 
specting Ireland’s capabilities, and 
apply ourselves to make the most of 
whatever is at the moment within our 
reach. 


The Actual Posture of Irish Interests : 
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We have sufficiently explained ir 
these pages why it is that we cannot 
range ourselves among the false 
prophets, who speak of Ireland’s. 
condition with gloomy visage and 
words of hollow sadness. We have 
not mounted a political platform, and 
to serve a passing purpose proclaimed 
the country a paradise. No attempt 
has been made to conceal the fact 
that the last three seasons have been 
trying enough, and that our agricul- 
tural prosperity has received a serious 
check. It has been shown, however, 
by plain figures, that the extent and 
effects of this check have been ex- 
aggerated. The direction in which 
an agricultural advance may now be 
made with a certainty of profit, has 
been indicated in general t€rms, 
leaving scientific agriculturists to 
make distinctions between localities, 
and to state and solve difficulties. It 
has been insisted that although_Ire- 
land may not hope to become, at least 
during the life of its present inhabi- 
tants, a great manufacturing country, 
there is no reason why we should not 
vie with Scotland, which, with far 
fewer advantages, made mar- 
vellous strides within little more than 
a quarter of a century. 
into the question whether Ireland 
has been fairly treated politically, 
socially, or in point of taxation, 
during the last sixty years, we see 
nouse’in entering. It is all very true 
that under the Act of Union we 
might claim exemption from a large 
portion of the Imperial taxes which 
we have now to pay, the income-tax 
included, or demand undér the same 
compact, that our surplus revenue 
should be applied to purposes of 
local improvement. We might make 
out a very strong statistical case in 
our own favour, and put the Imperial 
Government ina position which the po- 
litical fanatic, clenching his teeth, 
would describe as that of the common 
cheat. But we can perceive no good in 
this mode of treatment. That what- 
ever is, is right, we may not be quite 
prepared to atlirm ; but what is, after 
all, is the thing we have to deal 
with, and not what ought to be, 
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“The British Government,’ which is 
the ogre of our “Nationalists,” will 
certainly not make restitution ; nor 
can we change the principles latel 

adopted with our own sanction. tt 
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is better for us, on the whole, though 
it may cost us a little more, to stand 
on no exceptional footing, but to take 
our place among the rest of our 
countrymen, Enylish and Scotch, and 
bear our full share of the general 
burdens. Inasmuch as we are doing 
this, however, and heartily enough, 
it is fair matter of complaint that, 
influenced by private considerations, 
anda powerful clique, the Government 
are standing in the way of our ad- 
vancement by denying us so small a 
boon, for example, as the Galway 
Subsidy. This important Irish inte- 
rest, party-strife and mercantile cla- 
mour have placed in peril, and the 
Ministry are to be seriously blamed 
who have given the enemies of 
England in Ireland so good an ar- 
gument as this apparent hostility 
and real apathy supplies. 

What Ireland wants as much as any 
thing else for the development of her 
commerce and manufactures is direct 
communication by lines of steamships 
with those foreign ports which we 
now only reach through England at 
secondhand. We once maintained a 
valuable direct trade with France, 


-and there is no reasou why it should 


not berevived. As to anydears on the 
score of Irish loyalty from a close inter- 
course either with France, or our still 
more inveterate and unreasoning foes, 
the Federal Americans, the thing is 
simply chimerical. The French have 
got quite enough of Irish invasions, 
and the Celto-American “notion” of 
assailing England through Ireland, is 
the wildest vision of that moonstruck 
people. The more prosperous Ireland 
is, the more independent we are of 
any thing like English alms, the 
sreater will be our attachment to the 

hrone and Constitution, under which 
alonethis prosperity could have grown 
up, and by which only it can be per- 
petuated. It was, therefore, with not 
even a dream of any difficulty, poli- 
tical or social, that the late saga- 
gious Lord Eglinton lent his support 
to the project of Transatlantic navi- 
gation from the port of Galway. He 
saw that this would be the beginning 
of an era of steam-enterprise from 
Irish harbours, which as feed the 
trade and manufactures of the island 
by providing new markets for valua- 
ble exports, and bringing us in return 
articles of luxury and taste in greater 
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abundance, and on cheaper terms. 
It was astatesman’s foresight, and the 
short experience obtained by the work- 
ing of the Galway-American line 
proved the perfect soundness of his 
views. The menaced interests, how- 
evr, which had wealth in abundance at 
command to second their effortsin and 
out of Parliament, resisted the under- 
taking with a desperate energy, and, 
unfortunately, the mistakes of the 
Company itself gave ample room for 
attack. The mail subsidy was taken 
away, and to the disgrace of the Go- 
vernment, which has shuffled so piti- 
fully in the matter, it is not yet 
renewed, though the Company’s ships 
have been passed by the Surveyor of 
the Admiralty, and pronounced first- 
class, and ready to start on the short- 
est notice. Because one Government 
had the eclat of making the concession 
another declines to confirm it, though 
the Irish members of the Legislature, 
almost toa man, of every party, ap- 
pealed to the Premier on the subject, 
and received a reply so favourable as 
to be all but a pledge, conditional only 
onthe procuring of suitable ships ; the 
Post Office authorities, that bank- 
rupt experimentalist, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Radical 
“ Retrenchment-men,” have confede- 
rated themselves, and have been able 
up to this moment to withhold from 
the country its rights, and arrest the 
most hopeful scheme ever devised for 
its commercial and social welfare. 
All unprejudiced persons agree witl 
us as to the justice of the claim anc 
the importance of the undertaking. 
Memorials in favour of the project 
have emanated from a number of Eng- 
lish towns, where nothing but the 
merits of the case were taken into 
consideration ; and our contemporary, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, has delibe- 
rately and generously lent the weight 
of its advocacy to the enterprise. 
These testimonies are suilicient answer 
to the illiberal criticisms of the Z'imes. 
An “ Irish grievance” is little regard- 
ed by our countrymen east of St. 
George’s channel, who, to say the 
truth, have had but too good reason 
to be disgusted with our numerous 
and feebly-grounded remonstrances. 
‘This case, however, differs essentially 
from all others. If we are incessant 
in our protests, there is the best rea- 
son, for the hearty way in which the 
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Irish public took up the project was 
the first really hopeful indication— 
the first clear and incontestible proof 
that the practical had begun to 
supersede the chimerical among 
our people. This moral effect of the 
undertaking has been lost through 
the mismanagement which marked 
the earlier efforts, and the treachery 
almost which retains the subsidy, 
now that everything is ready for the 
resumption of the service. An op- 

ortunity of raising the tone of the 
Trish population is thus being compro- 
mised, through party envy, and the 
jealousy of a rival company. Strong 
as these influences are, however, 
they can hardly contend, for any 
long time, with success, against the 
natural progress of things. The 
nearness of the west-coast harbours 
of Ireland to America remains a geo- 
graphical fact of the highest com- 
mercial importance, and the securing 
for this country of the advantages 
their position offers can only be a ques- 
tion of time. The port may be at Cork, 
or it may be at Galway; but a great 
and flourishing entrepdt of commerce 
with America either is destined to be- 
come before many years pass over. 
Let the connexion be established be- 
tween Canada and Ireland, and the 
practical benefit to both will be im- 
mense. Emigration will take that 
channel instead of the older one, and 
as the Irishman settled in our own 
possessions will not lose whatever 
affection for British institutions he 
may have acquired at home, we may 
expect his return perhaps, after he 
has made money, to spend it, or to 
speculate with it, upon Irish soil. Scot- 
land has been vastly advantaged by 
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the love of the old Jand which brought 
her sons back again (despite the pro- 
verb) to live out their days of ease, 
or of more ambitious effort, near the 
localities of their nativity. If this 
small concession—for, after all, it is 
not much—be still withheld, it will 
be the duty of our representatives, un- 
daunted by rebuffs, to renew the cam- 
paign. This is surely a time for 
pressing our practical interests upon 
Imperial attention in every form that 
opportunity presents to us, when we 
are stimulated to effort by a country 
so young, so like our own in many 
respects, as Italy, where almost the 
first use to which the newly-won 
liberty has been put is to survey the 
soil, to lay out roads, to plan rail- 
ways, and devise an elaborate govern- 
mental scheme for the growth of a 
crop heretofore regarded as the sole 
and permanent property of the 
Southern States. This activity is 
infectious. It reproaches apathy. It 
disturbs all such old notions as that 
a manufacture belongs necessarily to 
a particular locality, or must always 
be prosecuted under the same condi- 
tions. “Cotton,” says the Commen- 
datore Devincenzi, a man who does 
not speak at random, “may become 
for Italy the same source of wealth 
and of prosperity which hitherto it 
has been for the United States and 
for England.” This is the spirit 
which will relieve Ireland—to the 
measure that is possible—from a pre- 
carious dependence upon any one par- 
ticular crop, and introduce the only 
influence before which revolutionary 
tendencies and social difficulties will 
finally disappear. 
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